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PREFACE 

TO    THE    SECOND    EDITION. 


In  preparing  this  edition  for  the  press,  I  have 
availed  myself  largely  of  the  suggestions  of 
many  valued  friends,  and  of  the  criticisms  of 
several  unknown  reviewers.  The  materials  are 
entirely  re-arranged :  in  many  parts  the  volume 
is  condensed;  in  some,  new  matter  has  been 
added. 

I  have  retained  the  form  of  letters  because  I 
considered  it,  on  the  whole,  as  well  suited  as 
any  other  for  an  elder  person  to  convey  instruc- 
tion to  a  young  friend ;  and  admitting  a  plain- 
ness and  familiarity  of  illustration,  which  in 
many  parts  of  the  subject  seemed  necessary. 

In  deference  to  the  advice  of  those  whose 
judgment  I  deemed  worthy  of  respect,  I  have 
a2 


IV  PREFACE. 

omitted  quotations  from  living  preachers,  ex- 
cept where  I  was  unable  to  supply  an  equi- 
valent illustration. 

It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  write  with  in- 
terest on  any  subject,  and  not  appear,  at  the 
time,  to  consider  it  as  more  important  than  it 
really  is,  in  comparison  with  others.  In  treat- 
ing of  preaching,  I  have  regarded  it  as  one  of 
God's  ordinances  and  an  acknowledged  instru- 
ment of  man's  salvation ;  yet  I  trust  without 
assigning  to  it  any  exclusive,  or  undue  import- 
ance. 

With  these  few  remarks  I  again  send  forth 
my  volume,  with  the  earnest  hope  and  prayer 
that  it  may  be  blessed  by  Almighty  God  to  the 
good  of  his  Church. 

WILLIAM  GRESLEY. 

Lichfield, 
July,  1840. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


My  Dear 


My  present  communication  is  the  first  of  a 
series  of  Letters  or  Essays  on  Preaching; — a 
subject  which,  as  you  have  recently  been  or- 
dained, must  naturally  occupy  much  of  your 
attention.  The  recollection  which  I  have  of 
the  want  of  some  assistance  of  this  sort,  during 
the  first  years  of  my  ministry,  is  the  cause  of 
my  ofiering  to  you  the  results,  such  as  they 
are,  of  my  own  study  and  reflection;  and  I 
sincerely  hope  they  may  not  prove  altogether 
valueless. 

It  was  the  often-repeated  precept  of  the  late 
Professor  of  Divinity,  Dr.  Lloyd,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  (whose  lectures  I  had  the 
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happiness  of  attending,) — "always  write 
YOUR  OWN  sermons;  for,"  said  he,  "a  mode- 
rate sermon  of  your  own  will  have  twice  the 
effect  of  a  much  better  one  written  by  another." 
This  opinion  is  maintained  by  most  writers  on 
the  subject.  "Every  person,"  says  Bishop 
Sprat,  "  who  undertakes  this  great  employ- 
ment, should  make  it  a  matter  of  religion  and 
conscience  to  preach  nothing  but  what  is  the 
product  of  his  own  study,  and  of  his  own  com- 
posing." 

There  are  not  wanting,  however,  those  who 
are  of  the  contrary  opinion.  Addison  says*, 
that  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  presented  the  cler- 
g\'man  of  his  parish  with  all  the  good  sermons 
which  had  been  published  in  English,  and  only 
begged  of  him  that  every  Sunday  he  would 
pronounce  one  of  them.  And  that  this  is  not, 
as  one  might  imagine,  merely  a  humour  of  the 
worthy  knight's,  would  appear  from  Addi- 
son's own  concluding  observations : — "  I  could 
heartily  wish  that  more  of  our  country  clergy 
would  follow  his  example,  and  instead  of  wast- 
ing their  spirits  in  laborious  composition,  would 
endeavour  after  a  handsome  elocution,  and  all 
those  other  talents,  to  enforce  what  has  been 
penned  by  greater  masters.    This  would  not 

'  See  Spectator,  No.  106, 
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only  be  more  easy  to  themselves,  but  more 
edifying  to  the  people."  He  is  partly  right: 
more  easy  to  the  preacher  unquestionably  it 
would  be,  inasmuch  as  it  would  require  neither 
talent,  nor  learning,  nor  experience,  nor  know- 
ledge of  divinity,  nor  ability  to  compose;  but 
that  it  would  be  more  edifying  to  the  people 
does  not  so  plainly  appear;  and  that  is  the 
point  on  which  the  question  must  be  decided. 
Addison's  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  many, 
I  have  myself  heard  serious  persons  declare, 
that  there  is  no  excuse  now-a-days  for  a  cler- 
gyman preaching  a  bad  sermon,  because  there 
are  so  many  good  ones  published^. 

A  little  consideration  will,  I  think,  dispose 
us  to  deny  both  the  premiss  and  the  conclu- 
sion. First,  are  there  many  good  sermons 
published  ?  I  should  say  decidedly.  No ; — not 
many  that  are  well  adapted  for  the  pulpit. 
Sermons  are  published  to  be  read,  not  to  be 
preached.  Mr.  Fox  used  to  ask  of  a  printed 
speech,  "Does  it  read  well?"  and  being 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  said,  "  Then  it 
was  a  bad  speech."  There  should,  in  truth, 
always  be  a  difference  in  style  between  what 
is  to  be  read  and  what  is  to  be  spoken.  "A 
report  verbatim  of  any  effective  speech  must 

*  See  some  excellent  remarks  in  the  Christian  Observer, 
vol.  V.  p.  465. 
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always  appear  diffused  and  ungraceful  in  the 
perusal;  the  very  repetitions  and  reduudancy, 
the  accumulation  of  epithets  which  gave  force 
and  momentum  to  the  career  of  deliver^',  but 
weaken  and  incumber  the  march  of  style  when 
read'."  This  may  not  apply  quite  so  much  to 
sermons,  because  the  style  of  the  pulpit  is 
commonly  less  oratorical  than  that  of  other 
speeches.  Still  it  is  true  of  them,  though  in  a 
less  degree:  for,  when  a  clergyman  prepares 
his  sermon  for  the  press,  he  will  generally  cor- 
rect the  style  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  reading. 
Some  of  the  best  essays  in  our  language  appear 
in  the  shape  of  printed  sermons ;  but  if  these 
were  to  be  preached  as  they  are  published,  they 
would  be  unimpressive  sermons,  precisely  be- 
cause they  are  good  essays*. 

But  suppose  that  sermons  are  published  as 
they  are  preached,  and  that  many  good  ones 
are  so  published;  still  I  am  not  j)rcpared  to 
admit,  that  you  would  do  well  to  preach  them. 
It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  the  utility  of 
preaching  depends  solely  or  chiefly  on  the 
goodness  of  the  sermon.  The  truth  is,  that,  in 
an  effective  sermon,  there  are  many  concurrent 


'  Moore's  Life  of  Sheridan. 

*  See  a  Letter  in  the  British  Magazine  for  Sept.  1834,  by 
W.  F.  H. 
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causes,  besides  its  merit  as  a  composition,  to 
which  we  must  look  for  its  efficiency. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  essential  to  the  force 
of  all  public  addresses,  and  of  sermons  at  least 
as  much  as  any,  that  they  should  be  specially 
adapted  to  the  character,  capacity,  circumstances, 
habits,  prejudices,  mode  of  thinking,  and  degree 
of  knowledge  of  the  hearers.  Now,  how  is  it 
likely  that  these  requisites  should  be  attended 
to  by  a  preacher  who  delivers  a  sermon  com- 
posed a  hundred  years  ago,  or  written  for  a 
congregation  at  a  distant  part  of  the  kingdom  ? 
It  is  possible  he  may  select  one  generally 
suited  to  his  congregation,  accordingly  as  the 
majority  may  be  rich  or  poor,  agricultural  or 
commercial,  educated  or  illiterate;  but  still  it 
must  of  necessity  want  that  minute  aifd  pointed 
adaptation  to  the  hearers'  circumstances,  which 
constitutes  a  primary  excellence  in  every  ad- 
dress. And  if  it  be  difficult  to  select  even  one 
sermon,  which  has  this  charm,  how  much  more 
hopeless  must  it  be  to  adapt  the  compositions 
of  other  people  to  your  own  congregation, 
during  a  long  course  of  parochial  preaching  ! 

Another  requisite  for  a  sermon  is,  that  it 
should  be  the  genuine  language  of  your  own 
heart.  "A  sermon  ought  to  be  a  delineation 
of  the  workings  of  the  preacher's  own  mind.'' 
There  will  be  a  degree  of  earnestness  and  sin- 
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cerity  when  you  deliver  your  own  thoughts 
and  sentiments,  which  cannot  be  attained  by 
those,  who  use  language  which  is  not  their 
own.  "There  is  an  authority  in  the  simplest 
things  which  can  be  said,  when  they  carry 
visible  characters  of  genuineness  with  them :" 
and  a  man  can  never  be  eloquent  but  when  he 
is  speaking  his  own  thoughts,  and  delivering 
his  own  sentiments.  Although  you  may  be 
perfectly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  you 
take  from  another  preacher's  sermon,  and  sin- 
cerely anxious  to  impress  it  on  your  hearers, 
yet  it  is  not  possible  (except,  indeed,  for  an 
accomplished  actor,  which,  I  suppose,  it  is  not 
your  wish  to  be,)  to  enter  into  the  feelings  and 
tone  of  the  original  composer,  and  deliver  with 
warmth  atid  energy  sentiments  which  you  have 
borrowed:  for  there  is  something  peculiar  in 
each  man's  way  of  thinking  and  expressing 
himself,  of  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
another  to  give  a  just  notion. 

And  if  it  be  difficult  to  preach  the  composi- 
tion of  another  with  propriety  and  force,  even 
when  the  greatest  pains  are  taken,  it  may  be 
expected,  that  when  proper  pains  are  not  be- 
stowed, grievous  blunders  will  sometimes  occur. 
The  study  necessary  for  the  composition  of 
sermons  is  one  of  the  principal  means  by  which 
the  preacher  forms  his  opinions,  and  increases 
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his  stock  of  knowledge.  A  preacher  of  printed 
sermons  is  not  in  general  of  a  very  studious 
turn ;  hence  it  is  not  unlikely  that  his  doctrine 
will  be  found  somewhat  inconsistent.  He  may 
be  an  Arminian  one  Sunday,  a  high  Calvinist 
the  next.  I  have  known  such  mistakes  occur : 
nay,  I  have  heard  of  a  preacher  veering  about 
to  opposite  points  of  the  compass  even  in  one 
discourse.  Such  a  sermon  reminds  us  of 
Horace's  monster, 

"  Desinit  in  piscem  mulier  formosa  supeme  ;" 

which  has  been  wittily  translated — "  The  head 
of  John  Calvin  clapped  on  the  shoulders  of 
Wesley."     The  worst  thing  you  can  do,  is  to 
make  a  patchwork  of  your  sermon,  by  taking 
part  from  one  place,  and  part  from  another.    If 
you  must  steal,  steal  it  all,  and  all  from  the 
same  place ;  but  the  better  way  is  not  to  steal. 
Besides,  whatever  may  have  been  the  public 
opinion  in  the  time  of  Addison,  it  is  certain 
that  there  is   now   a   very  general   prejudice 
against  a  clergyman  who  is  too  idle  to  compose 
his  own  sermons :  it  is  considered  disingenuous, 
and  a  sign  of  indolence  very  much  like  luke- 
warmness ;  insomuch  that,  should  his  congre- 
gation find  it  out,  he  may  expect  his  church  to 
be  emptied,  if  there  be  another  church  or  chapel 
near  at  hand.     On  all  accounts,  therefore,  and 
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not  least  for  the  last-mentioned  reason,  you 
will,  I  think,  agree  with  me,  that  the  Profes- 
sor's advice  was  good. 

When,  however,  I  recommend  original  com- 
position, do  not  mistake  me,  as  if  I  said  that 
novelty  of  thought  was  desirable :  this  is  the 
last  thing  which  a  preacher  need  aim  at.  New 
ideas  in  religion  must  almost  inevitably  be 
false;  and  if  a  young  clergyman  depends  for 
materials  entirely  or  principally  on  his  own 
resources,  his  sermons  will  be  rather  defective 
in  "  strong  meat."  "  I  would  have  young  cler- 
gymen,'*  says  Archbishop  Seeker,  "  make  very 
great  use  of  the  works  of  able  divines;  not 
inconsiderately  and  servilely  transcribe  them, 
but  study,  digest,  contract,  amplify,  vary,  adapt 
them  to  the  purpose,  improve,  if  possible,  what 
they  find  in  them.  For  then  it  will  fairly 
become  their  own,  mix  naturally  with  what 
proceeds  altogether  from  themselves,  and  pre- 
serve their  youthful  productions  from  the  impu- 
tation of  being  empty  and  jejune."  Half  the 
palaces  at  Rome  of  a  certain  date  are  built  of 
the  materials  of  the  Coliseum ;  and  I  see  no 
reason  why  you  should  not  have  full  permis- 
sion to  dig  your  materials  from  the  gigantic 
productions  of  former  days ;  provided  you  do 
not  throw  them  together  in  a  rude  promiscuous 
heap,  but  chisel  them  and  fashion  them  for 
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your  purpose,  and  work  them  up  into  a  new 
and  goodly  fabric.  Sermons,  thus  composed, 
may  be  as  truly  your  own,  as  the  palaces  at 
Rome  were  the  production  of  their  respective 
architects.  Nay,  to  pursue  our  metaphor,  there 
is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  borrow  your 
models  also  from  those  who  have  gone  before 
you,  and  adapt  them  to  present  exigencies ;  as 
Palladio  has  borrowed  his  ideas  from  the  noble 
conceptions  of  the  ancients,  and  adapted  the 
columns  and  pediments  of  Grecian  architecture 
to  the  convenience  of  modern  houses. 

It  has  often  surprised  me,  that  when  Bishop 
Lloyd  so  decidedly  recommended  original  com- 
position, he  never  devoted  any  of  his  lectures 
to  teaching  us  how  we  ought  to  set  about  it. 
It  was  like  setting  us  to  make  bricks  without 
straw.  He  furnished  us  with  the  materials, 
but  not  with  the  means  of  working  them  up. 
Neither  do  I  learn  that  his  successors,  who 
continue  the  same  system  of  lecturing,  have 
ever  given  instruction  on  this  point ;  though  I 
believe  there  is  scarcely  another  civilized  coun- 
try in  which  this  important  branch  of  educa- 
tion is  omitted. 

In  default  of  any  regular  instruction  in  the 
art  of  preaching,  the  young  clergyman  is  left  to 
collect  his  ideas  on  the  subject  from  whatever 
source   he   can.     His  difficulties  are  well  de- 
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scribed  by  Mr.  Raikes  : — "  The  first  efforts  of 
a  young  clergyman  are  generally  nothing  more 
than  experiments.  He  has  no  previous  prac- 
tice. He  begins  probably  by  imitating  one 
whom  he  admires:  but  his  first  efforts  are 
attempts  in  an  art  which  he  has  never  studied, 
and  in  which  he  has  no  adviser  to  direct  him. 
Even  the  theory  of  his  system  is  unknown; 
and,  it  is  probable,  years  will  elapse  before 
experience  and  reflection  will  lead  him  to  dis- 
cover that  mode  of  preaching  which  is  suited 
to  his  powers,  and  best  calculated  to  edify  his 
hearers."  I  can  bear  witness  to  the  accuracy  of 
this  description. 

The  chief  help  which  a  student  finds,  to 
teach  him  the  principles  of  oratory,  is  the  Rhe- 
toric of  Aristotle.  This  treatise  you  are,  I 
trust,  well  acquainted  with ;  unless  you  have 
sadly  misused  your  time  at  Oxford.  From  Aris- 
totle you  have  learnt  those  rules  which  apply 
to  every  sort  of  composition.  The  general  rules 
of  the  art  of  persuasion,  whether  as  applied  to 
the  senate,  the  bar,  or  the  pulpit,  are  founded 
on  human  nature,  and  must  remain  the  same 
so  long  as  human  nature  continues  unchanged. 
But  you  want  to  be  taught  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciples of  rhetoric  to  preaching  before  a  Church 
of  England  congregation.  You  have,  perhaps, 
read  Claude's  Essay.  There  is  much  useful 
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matter  in  this  work ;  and  it  sets  you  thinking 
and  analysing:  but  I  should  say,  that  it  was 
more  suited  to  the  French  than  the  English 
pulpit ;  and  that  the  rules  contained  in  it  would 
produce  far  too  elaborate  and  artificial  a  com- 
position, and  impair  that  simplicity,  which  is 
one  of  the  chief  charms  of  pulpit  eloquence. 
However,  be  this  as  it  may,  I  will  venture  to 
say,  that  if  you  read  Claude's  Essay,  you  did 
not  find  it  to  be  what  you  wanted.  Aristotle 
has  furnished  you  with  the  "tools"  of  rhe- 
toric ;  but  Claude  does  not  teach  you  the  use  of 
the  same  tools.  You  want  something  to  connect 
the  ideas  which  you  have  gained  from  Aristotle 
with  those  suggested  by  Claude;  something 
which  shall  apply  the  principles  of  Aristotle  to 
the  peculiar  branch  of  rhetoric  which  you  wish 
to  practise ;  in  short,  an  application  of  the  rules 
of  rhetoric  to  the  Church  of  England  pulpit. 

Such,  at  least,  I  remember,  was  my  own 
feeling ;  and  with  a  view  to  remedy  the  defect, 
for  my  own  benefit,  I  wrote  down  and  arranged 
whatever  ideas  I  could  collect  on  the  subject. 
Many  good  hints  were  derived  from  Archbishop 
Whately's  able  book  on  rhetoric,  which  was 
published  about  that  time ;  some  from  Bishop 
Sumner's  Apostolical  Preaching;  one  or  two 
from  Swift's  Letter  to  a  young  Clergyman ;  and 
I  have  since  found  some  excellent  remarks  scat- 
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terecl  up  and  down  in  the  Christian  Observer, 
the  British  Magazine,  and  other  periodicals.  In 
short,  wherever  I  have  met  with  information  on 
the  subject,  I  have  made  a  practice  of  setting  it 
down  for  my  own  use ;  and  this  I  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  illustrating  by  passages  from  any 
sermon  which  I  have  perused,  and  of  confirm- 
ing or  rejecting  according  to  my  own  expe- 
rience. In  the  hope  of  being  of  service  to  you,  I 
have  now  (after  much  more  labour  than  I  anti- 
cipated when  I  began  my  task)  drawn  it  up  in 
the  best  order  I  was  able ;  and  if  it  prove  use- 
ful to  you,  shall  be  heartily  glad.  Though  I  do 
not  promise  you  much  original  matter,  yet,  I 
think,  I  can  give  you  some  useful  information, 
which  otherwise  you  might  not  have  met  with. 
The  suggestions  which  I  have  obtained  from 
various  authors  are  acknowledged  whenever  I 
remember  where  they  came  from ;  but  I  have 
no  doubt  there  are  many  forgotten  and  unac- 
knowledged. You  will,  however,  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  discriminating  between  them  and  my 
own.  Like  other  candid  readers,  you  will  set 
down  whatever  good  remarks  you  find  as  bor- 
rowed from  some  other  writer,  and  attribute  all 
the  rest  to  your  friend. 


PART    I. 


ON  THE  MATTER  OF  SERMONS. 


LETTER    II. 


THE    END    OR    OBJECT    OF    PREACHING. 

If  the  object  of  writing  a  sermon  be  nothing 
more  than  to  produce  a  composition  which  shall 
occupy  twenty  minutes^  or  half  an  hour,  in  the 
delivery,  it  may  be  granted  that  nothing  can  be 
more  easy.  With  the  large  choice  of  subject, 
and  the  infinite  range  of  argument  and  illustra- 
tion, which  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  whole 
moral  and  material  world  afford,  any  one  who 
can  write  at  all  may  surely  write  a  sermon. 
But,  in  truth,  the  real  aim  and  object  of  a 
preacher,  if  duly  estimated,  is  the  most  arduous 
which  can  be  conceived.  All  who  have  thought 
seriously,  or  written  on  the  subject,  agree  in  ad- 
mitting its  difficulty.  "  The  duty  of  a  preacher," 
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says  one  writer,  "  is  to  teach  clearly,  to  con- 
vince successfully,  and  to  persuade  cogently." 
No  very  easy  task  is  spoken  of  even  in  these  few 
words.  Another  describes  its  object  as  being 
"  to  effect  a  mighty  change  in  the  moral  condi- 
tion of  man,  to  bring  back  an  apostate  crea- 
ture to  allegiance,  to  restore  the  sinner  to  the 
likeness  and  favour  of  God  '."  "  The  great  aim 
of  a  Christian  preacher,"  says  another,  *'  is  to 
bring  the  heart  of  the  hearer  into  contact  with 
the  objects  which  Revelation  presents  to  us, 
that,  by  the  steady  contemplation  of  these  ob- 
jects, he  may  transfer  something  of  their  charac- 
ter to  his  own ;  as  northern  animals  have  been 
fabled  to  gaze  upon  what  is  white,  till  they 
become  themselves  insensibly  white  in  their 
turn*."  This  writer  seems  to  propose  some- 
thing easier  than  the  rest;  but  if  we  analyse 
his  description,  we  shall  find  that  it  amounts 
to  something  very  like  making  "  the  Ethiopian 
change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots."  The 
following  is  Dr.  Campbell's  description  of  the 
preacher's  object. 

"  The  primary  intention  of  preaching  is  the 
reformation  of  mankind  ....  a  reformation  of 
life  and  manners,  of  all  things  that  which  is  the 
most  difficult  by  any  means  whatever  to  effec- 

'  ChriBtian  Obaerver.  '  Quarterly  Review,  xxxix.  288. 
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tuate :  I  may  add,  of  all  tasks  ever  attempted 
by  persuasion,  that  which  has  most  frequently 
baffled  its  powers  ....  That  man  would  need 
to  be  possessed  of  oratory  superior  to  human, 
who  would  effectually  persuade  him  that  stole 
to  steal  no  more,  the  sensualist  to  forego  his 
pleasures,  the  miser  his  hoards,  the  insolent  and 
haughty  to  become  humble  and  meek  \"  "  The 
sum  and  end  of  preaching,"  says  Tillotson,  "  is 
to  bring  men  to  repentance,  and  a  firm  belief 
in  the  Gospel."  As  we  shall  have  to  recur  fre- 
quently to  our  definition  of  the  object  of 
preaching,  and  constantly  to  keep  it  in  view, 
perhaps  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  condense 
and  simplify  all  these  descriptions,  and  to  state 
it  to  be,  what  I  suppose  none  will  be  disposed 
to  deny,  "  to  win  souls  to  Christ."  It  may  be 
said,  indeed — and  said  with  truth— that  those 
whom  we  address  have  been  already  brought  to 
Christ  at  baptism,  have  been  received  into  the 
arms  of  his  mercy,  and  engrafted  into  his  holy 
Church.  But,  alas  !  I  fear  it  is  too  certain  to 
admit  of  dispute,  that  all  have  more  or  less 
fallen  from  the  state  of  grace,  and  need  repent- 
ance and  renewal  unto  holiness.  The  best  have 
to  be  reminded  continually  of  their  baptismal 
promises  and  privileges,  lest   they  neglect  or 

'  Campbell's  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  book  i.  ch.  x.  sec.  5. 
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lose  them,  and  to  be  drawn  nearer  to  Christ 
than  they  are  ;  but  by  far  the  larger  portion  need 
to  be  addressed  as  men  still  at  enmity  with  God 
— still  requiring  to  be  "  won  to  Christ." 

It  is  manifest  that  in  every  congregation 
there  are,  generally  speaking,  two  sorts  of  per- 
sons to  be  addressed ;  those  who  are  living  in 
sin,  and  those  who  are  more  or  less  walking  in 
the  faith  and  fear  of  God ;  in  one  word,  good 
and  bad  Christians.  The  good  require  to  be 
won  to  a  closer  communion  with  Christ  by  en- 
couragement, direction,  caution,  remembrance, 
and  by  setting  before  them  all  the  glorious 
topics  of  revealed  truth,  whereby  their  faith 
may  be  sustained,  their  devotion  elevated,  and 
their  good  resolutions  strengthened.  And  for 
them  the  providence  of  God  has  prepared  an 
aid  far  beyond  any  which  the  preacher  can  af- 
ford, in  the  ordinances  and  sacraments  of  the 
Church,  and  in  our  holy  and  beautiful  Liturgy: 
by  the  humble  use  of  which,  good  and  faithful 
men,  if  they  used  it  rightly,  might  be  led  con- 
tinually forward  in  their  Christian  course. 

It  is  in  dealing  with  the  other  class  that  the 
preacher's  chief  difficulty  consists.  Supposing 
(what  I  fear  we  must  do)  that  the  majority  of 
our  congregations  are  not  "  walking  worthy  of 
the  vocation  with  which  they  are  called,"  but 
are  still  "  in  the  gall  and  bitterness  of  sin,"  it 
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must  be  the  preacher's  object  to  effect  a  change, 
not  in  their  outward  manners,  but  in  the  very 
nature  and  condition  of  the  soul :  and  herein 
consists  his  main  difficulty. 

Oh,  what  a  host  of  prejudices  and  passions  is 
arrayed  against  him  !  What  a  band  of  veteran 
troops,  hardened  in  the  service  of  sin,  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  his  unwelcome  invasion  ! 
What  stubborn  materials  are  they  on  which  he 
has  to  work  !  Even  if  there  were  no  active 
principle  of  resistance  to  contend  with,  what  a 
mass  of  inert  matter  is  there  to  move  !  How 
true  is  this,  yet  how  strange  !  One  would  have 
thought,  that  when  an  acknowledged  minister 
of  God  stood  before  an  assembly  of  men,  they 
would  have  received  him  with  the  same  serious 
attention  as  Cornelius  and  his  household  re- 
ceived the  apostle  Peter :  "  Now,  therefore,  are 
we  all  here  present  before  thee,  to  hear  all 
things  that  are  commanded  thee  of  God."  One 
would  have  thought,  that  as  he  went  on  to 
speak  on  their  eternal  interests,  and  to  set  be- 
fore them  life  and  death,  and  judgment  to  come, 
— to  teach  them  how  they  might  escape  the 
everlasting  wrath  of  God,  and  save  their  souls 
alive, — all  would  have  been  mute  attention, 
that  fear  and  gratitude  would  have  filled  every 
heart.  But  I  pray  you  take  a  survey  from  the 
pulpit  of  the  congregation  you  are  about  to  ad- 
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dress.  You  behold  them  gathered  there  be- 
before  you— (oh,  what  an  awful  scene!)  men 
who  will  be  living  thousands  of  thousands, 
and  millions  of  millions  of  years  hence— liv- 
ing either  in  a  state  of  endless  woe,  or  end- 
less bUss.  You  are  to  them  God's  minister 
of  mercy ;  and  on  their  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion of  God's  offer  of  mercy — ay,  it  may  be 
their  acceptance  or  rejection  of  it  on  this 
very  day,  (for  some  may  never  hear  it  more,) 
depends  the  character  of  their  eternal  destiny  *. 
But  what  is  the  expression  of  feeling  which  you 
observe  among  them  ?  Do  they  appear  solemnly 
interested,  as  if  they  felt  the  deep  importance 
of  the  business  in  hand  ?  Alas  !  no.  Instead 
of  appearing  humbly  and  anxiously  desirous  of 
instruction,  observe  many  of  them  sitting  in 
careless  attitudes,  and  with  countenances  ex- 
pressive of  little  interest  in  the  subject  brought 
before  them, — a  subject  which  ought  to  be,  in 
itself,  and  apart  from  all  consideration  of  the 
character  and  abiUty  of  the  preacher,  of  deepest 
interest.  How  few  are  there  who  show  signs 
of  humble  teachableness !  How  few  are  there 
who  are  hungering  and  thirsting  after  heavenly 
food !  And  these  are  the  souls  you  have  to  win 
« to  Christ."     You  have  to  rouse  the  slumberer 

*  See  Visitation  Sermon,  by  Bickersteth. 
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to  attentioiij  to  awe  the  supercilious  critic,  and 
make  him  learn  humility,  to  convince  the  giddy 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  world  of  the  peril  in 
which  they  stand,  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  heavenly- 
mindedness  into  the  breast  of  the  cold  form- 
alist;— in  short,  your  task  is  to  subdue  the 
various  evil  propensities  of  your  hearers'  cor- 
rupt nature,  and  to  make  them  know  and  feel, 
that  it  is  no  indifferent  matter  on  which  you 
address  them,  but  an  affair  of  life  and  death — 
of  happiness  or  woe  eternal. 

What  adds  still  more  to  the  arduous  nature 
of  your  task  is,  that  it  is  necessary  to  create, 
not  merely  a  powerful,  but  a  permanent  effect ; 
you  must  not  barely  cause  a  transient  qualm  of 
conscience,  a  momentary  ebullition  of  feeling, 
but  you  have  to  make  a  lasting  impression  on 
the  heart,  and  effect  a  corresponding  change  of 
conduct.  This  point  is  essential.  If  you  have 
not  done  this,  you  have  done  nothing.  And  if 
we  look  at  this  point  only,  how  far  easier  is  the 
task  of  every  other  speaker  ^ !  The  advocate 
has  gained  his  point  when  he  has  obtained  a 
verdict  for  his  client.  It  matters  little  to  him 
what  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  jury  to-morrow. 
The  speaker  at  the  election,  the  convivial  party, 
or  public  meeting,  has  generally  little  more  to 

^  See  Campbell's  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric. 
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do  than  to  ingratiate  himself  with  his  partisans, 
by  expressing  sentiments  congenial  with  their 
own.  When  the  last  cheer  has  died  away,  his 
task  is  done.  Even  the  senator  speaks  princi- 
pally for  present  effect.  But  with  the  Christian 
preacher  a  j9e;*»iawe«/ impression  is  everything; 
if  he  fails  in  this,  his  labour  is  thrown  away. 

Again,  you  will  find,  that  though,  in  reality, 
the  subject  of  your  address  is  the  most  moment- 
ous business  in  which  any  human  being  can 
be  employed,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  give  it 
that  character  of  reality,  which  at  other  times 
so  greatly  assists  the  speaker.  Your  message, 
though  it  be  from  heaven,  is  an  ofl-told  tale ; 
the  sound  of  the  Gospel  falls  like  lead  on  the 
ear ;  the  same  persons  have  heard  the  same 
truths  discussed  week  afler  week ;  and  the 
utmost  you  can  accomplish  is,  by  some  variety 
of  argument  or  illustration,  to  prepare  the  same 
heavenly  food  in  a  more  palatable  shape :  and 
even  then  they  will  listen  to  you  rather  as  to 
one  playing  on  "  a  pleasant  instrument,"  than 
as  if  you  were  speaking  on  a  matter  of  impor- 
tant business.  On  all  other  occasions  of  pub- 
lic speaking,  men  come  with  eager  looks  and 
anxious  minds,  to  hear  something  in  which 
they  really  have  a  personal  interest;  but,  strange 
to  say,  it  requires  your  whole  power  of  persua- 
sion to  give  this  business-like  character  to  a 
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sermon.  One  cause  of  this  apathy  is  because 
you  speak  of  things  not  persons  *.  There  is  no 
personal  coUision ;  you  miss  the  excitement  of 
opposition ;  and  many  of  the  most  effective 
instruments  of  oratory  are  forbidden.  You 
may  not  rouse  the  more  easily-excited  passions 
of  your  hearers,  nor  flatter  their  vanity,  nor  give 
in  to  their  prejudices.  There  is  no  place  for 
cutting  sarcasm,  nor  fierce  invective,  nor  cool 
and  dignified  irony ;  all  these  spirit-stirring 
topics,  all  that  is  most  agreeable  to  the  natural 
man,  must  be  avoided,  and  you  must  confine 
yourself  to  the  plain  words  of  soberness  and 
truth. 

Another  disadvantage  is,  that  you  have  to 
provide  a  sermon,  or  perhaps  more,  every 
Sunday.  You  are  obliged  to  husband  your 
resources,  and  confine  yourself  closely  to  the 
subject ;  which,  though  profitable  for  all  parties 
in  the  long  run,  yet  certainly  curtails  the  flights 
of  your  eloquence.  Then  you  have  to  preach 
in  the  same  place,  and  before  the  same  congre- 
gation. No  man  is  a  prophet  in  his  own  coun- 
try ;  no  preacher  an  apostle  in  his  own  pulpit. 
A  new  preacher,  with  half  his  talent,  would  be 
more  attended  to,  till  the  novelty  was  worn  off. 


*  See  Campbell's  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  book  i.  eh.  x. 
sect.  3. 
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So  let  me  tell  you  here  for  your  comfort — for  it 
is  time  to  give  you  some  comfort — that  you 
need  not  be  alarmed  nor  mortified,  if  an  itine- 
rant preacher  or  lecturer  comes  into  your 
parish,  and  draws  away  half  your  congrega- 
tion. Take  no  notice,  do  nothing  to  obstruct 
him,  only  let  him  have  his  own  way,  and  be 
diligent  in  your  own  duty ;  and  in  two  or  three 
Sundays  most  of  your  stray  sheep  will  find 
their  way  back. 

The  last  difficulty  to  which  I  shall  allude,  is 
the  circumstance  of  your  having  to  addi'ess  an 
assembly  composed  of  so  great  a  variety  of 
persons.  An  ordinary  Church  congregation  is, 
of  all  audiences,  the  most  promiscuous.  High 
and  low,  rich  and  poor,  old  and  young,  one 
with  another,  all  must  be  instructed,  convinced, 
persuaded.  The  preacher  has  to  adapt  his 
arguments  and  language  to  the  comprehen- 
sion and  edification  of  every  class;  and  not 
only  every  class  as  to  external  circumstances, 
but  also  in  spiritual  attainments.  "It  is  no 
easy  matter  to  excite  and  awaken  drowsy  souls 
without  terrifying  and  disturbing  some  tender 
conscience,  to  bear  home  the  conviction  of  sin, 
without  the  appearance  of  personal  reflection." 

All  these  things  .are  against  the  preacher; 
and  if  he  looks  only  to  this  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, he  may  be  inchned  to  say,  "  Who  is  suf- 
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ficient  for  these  things?"  and  either  give  up 
his  office  in  despair,  or  content  himself  with 
reading  the  compositions  of  others.  But  re- 
member, my  dear  friend,  that  preachers  of  the 
Gospel  have  placed  themselves  in  the  situation 
of  God's  ambassadors,  and  are  acknowledged 
as  such ;  they  have  put  their  hand  to  the 
plough,  and  may  not  look  back.  "  To  preach 
the  Gospel  is  a  burden  which  they  have  laid 
upon  their  own  shoulders  ;  to  bear  it  for  life  is 
a  task  which  they  have  assumed ;  and  woe  be 
unto  them  if  they  preach  not  the  Gospel  daily 
and  duly,  and  in  all  their  ways,  and  words,  and 
works '." 

It  is  indeed  a  difficult  task — not  less  than  to 
say  to  the  dead.  Arise !  to  bid  the  blind  open 
their  eyes,  the  deaf  hear,  and  the  lepers  be 
cleansed — but  remember  that  you  speak  in  the 
name  of  God.  You  stand  as  the  representative 
of  the  Apostolic  ministry,  bearing  God's  com- 
mission and  credentials.  "  It  is  not  you  that 
speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father  which 
speaketh  in  you '." — "  We  are  labourers  toge- 
ther with  God®."  Remember  that  He  is  with  you 
who  is  able  to  smooth  all  difficulties,  to  make  the 
crooked  paths  straight,  and  out  of  the  mouths 
of  babes  and  sucklings  to  ordain  strength :  and 

''  Benson.  «  Matt.  x.  20.  »  1  Cor.  iii.  9. 
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He  will  give  his  blessing  to  faith,  and  prayer, 
and  earnestness, — not  to  human  ability.  The 
office  of  a  preacher  may  indeed  furnish  ample 
scope  for  the  application  of  first-rate  talent; 
still  first-rate  talent  is  not  essential ;  prayer  and 
faithfulness  are  of  far  more  real  value. 

Consider  this  also, — that  the  subject  which 
you  handle  is  the  most  sublime  imaginable ;  so 
sublime  as  to  make  the  most  illiterate  preacher 
eloquent,  if  he  be  but  earnest.  It  is  fraught 
with  the  deepest  interest ;  and  though  men  are 
wont  to  be  insensible  to  its  call,  yet  others 
have  been  able  to  rouse  them ;  and  why  should 
not  you  ?  Think  of  the  results  of  God's  bless- 
ing on  the  labours  of  many.  How  many  noto- 
rious sinners  have  been  converted !  how  many 
parishes  visibly  improved !  besides  the  unseen 
working  of  that  silent  stream,  which  flows,  and 
purifies  the  hearts  of  many  in  secret,  whose 
disease  and  cure  have  been  alike  unknown  to 
men. 

Persuade  yourself  then  with  a  holy  con- 
fidence, that  God  intends  to  accomplish  his 
work,  even  by  "  the  foolishness  of  your  preach- 
ing." When  making  your  prepai*ation,  believe 
that  what  you  are  at  that  moment  doing,  may, 
through  the  power  of  God,  be  the  blessed 
means  of  awakening  some  sinner,  who  is  slum- 
bering on   the   brink  of  ruin;  or  confirming 
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some  one  who  is  wavering ;  that  it  may  have 
considerable  influence  on  many  who  hear  you, 
nay,  through  God^s  grace,  may  be  the  means 
of  saving  some  immortal  soul.  With  such  a 
feehng  as  this,  you  will  pursue  your  course 
with  an  ardour  and  steadiness,  very  different 
from  the  cold  and  feeble  attempts  of  those  who 
expect  no  such  results  \ 

And  why  should  you  not,  with  humble  con- 
fidence in  God,  hope  and  expect  that  success 
may  attend  even  on  your  feeble  endeavours? 
Surely,  with  the  education  which  you  have  re- 
ceived, and  the  external  advantages  which  you 
possess,  it  will  be  your  own  fault — since  God 
has  promised  his  blessing  to  the  faithful  and 
dihgent — if  you  are  a  profitless  labourer.  Ought 
it  to  be  too  much  to  expect,  that  they,  who 
take  upon  themselves  the  office  of  a  Christian 
minister,  should  have  piety,  earnestness,  and 
diligence?  If  you  are  possessed  of  these  re- 
quisites, great  talents  and  eloquence  may  be 
dispensed  with.  There  is  no  need,  as  in  other 
situations,  of  much  quickness  or  promptness 
of  intellect ;  for  you  always  have  ample  time 
to  make  preparation  :  and  though  you  may  be 
"slow  of  speech,"  yet  "the  word  of  God  is 
quick  and  powerful."     It  is  good  sound  sense, 

^  See  Christiau  Observer,  v.  276. 
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— the  good  sense  of  a  good  man, — which  is, 
humanly  speaking,  the  main  requisite  for  an 
effective  preacher.  "  If  a  minister  feels  that 
he  is  not  gifted  with  great  power  of  imagina- 
tion, let  him  aim  at  the  clear  forcible  manner 
of  serious  good  sense,"  and,  acting  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  heart,  and  putting  his  trust  in 
God,  he  need  not  despair  of  being  a  valuable 
and  useful  minister  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  doing  as  much  good  in  the  cause 
of  truth,  as  if  he  were  endowed  with  more  bril- 
liant talents. 

One  thing  I  would  beg  you  to  bear  in  mind 
— that  popularity  is  no  sure  test  of  a  preacher's 
excellence,  nor  the  want  of  it,  of  his  deficiency. 
Though  your  sermons  should  not  be  much 
talked  of,  nor  applauded,  you  are  not  to  con- 
clude that  they  have  made  no  impression. 
"There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between 
people  admiring  a  preacher,  and  being  edified 
by  his  sermons  *."  "  You  should  not  look  so 
much  for  brilliant  success,  as  for  gradual  im- 
provement in  your  parish,  church  more  fre- 
quented, more  communicants,  more  attention, 
less  formality ;  all  which  cannot  be  effected  by 
a  few  sermons,  however  powerful,  but  require 
years  of  earnest  preaching."    You  must  per- 

'  Bishop  Wilson. 
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severe  with  diligence,  and  work  cheerfully  with 
faith,  waiting  for  the  return  of  your  labours  in 
God's  good  time.  The  seed  which  you  have 
sown  may  be  silently  springing  up,  even  though 
you  be  not  permitted  to  reap  the  crop.  Act 
and  preach  with  this  spirit,  '^and  thy  word 
shall  not  return  unto  thee  void,  but  shall  ac- 
complish that  whereunto  it  was  sent  ^" 

^  Isaiah  Iv.  11. 
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THE    PRINCIPAL    TOPICS    OF    THE     PREACHER. 

Having  considered  the  end  or  object  which 
the  preacher  has  in  view — its  great  importance 
as  well  as  difficulty — our  next  inquiry  will  be 
as  to  the  means  of  accomplishing  that  object. 
And  first,  concerning  the  topics  or  matter  of  the 
discourse,  and  the  sources  from  whence  they 
are  to  be  drawn. 

Herbert  and  other  writers  recommend  a 
young  clergyman  to  digest  all  his  knowledge 
into  a  certain  scheme  or  order,  so  arranged  and 
divided,  that  he  may  always  have  some  head  to 
which  to  refer  whatever  new  ideas  he  may  gain, 
and  never  be  at  a  loss  for  matter  on  any  sub- 
ject. Besides  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, "  the  country  parson,"  says  Herbert, 
"hath  read  the  Fathers  also,  and  the  School- 
men, and  the  later  writers,  or  a  good  proportion 
of  all :  out  of  all  which  he  hath  compiled  a  book 
or  body  of  divinity  which  is  the  storehouse  of 
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his  sermons,  and  which  he  preacheth  all  his 
life,  but  diversely  clothed,  illustrated,  and  en- 
larged." This  plan  has  its  advantages  as  well 
as  disadvantages.  It  is  useful  to  assist  the 
memory,  and  in  some  respects  to  aid  the 
judgment ;  but  there  is  danger  of  its  leading 
you  into  a  private  system,  which  is  the  bane  of 
modern  theologians.  Does  it  not  rather  savour 
of  presumption  for  a  man  to  suppose  that  he 
can  comprehend  the  infinite  topics  of  natural 
and  revealed  religion  in  any  system  of  his 
own?  and  are  not  the  practical  results,  too 
generally,  that  those  parts  which  do  not  readily 
accommodate  themselves,  are  altered  and  ex- 
plained away,  until  they  often  become  very 
materially  changed  from  their  original  truth  ? 
There  are  many  parts  of  revelation  as  well  as 
of  nature,  which  no  man,  with  his  present  fa- 
culties, can  thoroughly  understand  or  reconcile 
together;  and  the  endeavour  to  systematize  what 
is  incomprehensible  has  led  to  much  error,  and 
needless  dispute.  The  word  of  God  was  not 
written  to  satisfy  curiosity,  or  to  build  a  theory 
upon,  but  it  was  "  written  that  ye  might  believe 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God ;  and 
that  believing  ye  might  have  life  through  his 
name'."     Therefore,  on  the  whole,  I  think  it 

^  John  XX.  31. 
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better  for  you  to  arrange  the  materials  in  your 
common-place  book,  not  according  to  any  sys- 
tem of  your  own,  supposed  to  be  "  totus  teres 
atque  rotundus ;"  but  in  the  common  alphabet- 
ical mode  recommended  by  Locke. 

It  is,  however,  most  necessary  that  you  should 
well  understand  what  the  Church  teaches  as 
the  scheme  and  substance  of  Scriptural  truth. 
Now  the  Church  presents  revealed  truth  to  her 
sons  under  various  forms,  according  to  variety 
of  circumstances.  In  her  Creeds,  she  has  set 
forth  the  confession  of  the  true  faith  as  it  has 
been  received  in  all  ages.  In  the  Liturgy,  the 
same  great  truths  are  contained  in  a  devo- 
tional form.  The  Catechism  is  a  summary  of 
Christian  faith  and  duty,  which  our  own  branch 
of  the  Church  has  prepared  for  the  instruction 
of  her  children :  the  Articles  are  her  standard 
of  orthodoxy,  and  her  protest  against  peculiar 
errors. 

In  the  pulpit  the  same  great  and  eternal  truths 
are  set  forth  by  her  ministers  under  a  some- 
what different  form.  The  preacher  stands  as  the 
ambassador  of  God,  and  his  object  is  to  "  win 
souls  to  Christ,"  to  invite  rebellious  sinners  to 
repentance,  and  to  draw  nearer  to  Christ  those 
who  acknowledge  their  baptismal  vows  and 
privileges.     In  order  to  accomplish  this  object, 
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the  first  step  obviously  is  to  convince  men  of 
the  need  of  a  Saviour,  and  to  kindle  in  their 
hearts  a  desire  of  being  his.  If  men  have  no 
desire  to  be  Christians  in  sincerity  and  truth, 
they  will  take  no  steps  to  be  so ;  or,  if  they 
think  themselves  good  enough  already,  they 
will  not  strive  after  improvement. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  induce  men  cordially 
to  accept  and  abide  by  the  terms  of  the  Gos- 
pel, your  first  point  is  to  impress  on  them  their 
sinfulness,  and  the  degradation  and  inherent 
weakness  of  their  nature.  Of  course  if,  from 
experience,  you  have  reason  to  think  that  the 
members  of  your  own  congregation  in  particu- 
lar are  well  aware  of  these  elemental  truths, 
and  have  not  only  been  baptized,  but  believe, 
really  believe  in  Christ,  with  a  holy  and  living 
faith,  and  need  only  be  "built  up,^'  and  edi- 
fied, and  kept  in  the  right  path,  you  will 
touch  the  less  on  this  point.  Still,  it  is  well 
to  speak  of  it  by  way  of  remembrance  ;  as  when 
St.  Paul  says,  "  We  ourselves  also  were  some- 
times foolish,  disobedient,  deceived,  serving  di- 
vers lusts  and  pleasures  ^"  "  What  fruit  had 
ye  then  in  those  things  whereof  ye  are  now 
ashamed'  ?"  But  I  fear  that,  in  most  congrega- 
tions, there  are  few  who  require  to  be  reminded 

2  Titus  iii.  3.  ^  Romans  vi.  21. 
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only  of  the  unprofitableness  and  misery  of pa^t 
sin :  the  greater  part  have  yet  to  be  convinced 
of  the  need  of  a  Saviour,  by  having  the  danger 
of  their  actual  condition  laid  before  them.  And 
it  is  not  enough  merely  to  state  in  general  terms 
the  Scripture  doctrine  of  the  corruption  of  our 
nature  ;  but  you  must  follow  it  up  by  showing 
your  hearers  the  symptoms  of  it  in  themselves. 
You  mvtst  anatomize  their  hearts,  and  set  be- 
fore them  evident  signs  of  their  vanity,  pride, 
self-conceit,  envj'ings,  lusts,  love  of  ease,  love 
of  pleasure,  love  of  money,  love  of  self,  aliena- 
tion from  God,  attachment  to  the  world,  want 
of  relish  for  spiritual  things.  You  should  show 
them  how  inconsistent  is  all  this  with  the  per- 
fect and  holy  law  of  God,  and  how  dangerous 
it  is, — how  fatal  it  must  be, — to  their  eternal 
interests,  if  unrepented  of.  And  then  you 
should  point  out  to  them  their  utter  helpless- 
ness and  incapacity  to  turn  and  extricate  them- 
selves from  the  trammels  of  sin,  and  to  satisfy 
the  law  of  God — the  impossibility  of  their 
either  making  satisfaction  for  their  past  sins, 
or,  by  their  own  strength,  amending  their  pre- 
sent course.  You  may  appeal  to  their  experi- 
ence. Many  of  them  either  have  had  no  incli- 
nation to  turn  from  their  sins,  or  have  made  no 
serious  attempt;  or  else,  if  they  have  attempted, 
have  entirely  failed ;  and  have  either  relapsed 
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into  their  former  course,  or  are  living  in  an 
uncomfortable  state  of  dubious  conflict,  "the 
spirit  lusting  against  the  flesh,  and  the  flesh 
against  the  spirit."  But  all  this  must  be  urged, 
not  in  a  severe,  or  caustic,  or  unconcerned  man- 
ner, but  with  all  the  warmth  of  affectionate 
concern.  At  the  same  time  beware  of  the  op- 
posite error,  into  which  some  preachers  fall, 
of  making  their  hearers  fancy  themselves  suf- 
ferers rather  than  sinners— to  be  pitied  rather 
than  blamed.  Be  sure  you  leave  the  impres- 
sion that  it  is  to  ourselves  only  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  our  continuance  in  sin  and  danger; 
for  that  the  means  of  grace  and  salvation  are 
freely  offered  to  us  all.  It  is  only  when  men 
are  impressed  with  a  conviction  of  their  actual 
sin  and  real  danger,  that  they  will  be  disposed 
to  receive  with  humility,  and  thankfully  to 
close  with,  the  terms  of  salvation  through 
Christ  the  Son  of  God. 

This  is  the  second  great  point  of  your  preach- 
ing. This  is  the  Gospel  properly  so  called, — 
the  goad  tidings  of  salvation  through  Christ. 
The  Gospel  of  salvation  must  be  proved  to  come 
from  God,  declared  in  all  its  graciousness, 
and  set  forth  in  all  its  excellence.  And  here 
will  come  in  the  evidences.  I  speak  of  them 
now,  not  as  being  the  first  or  principal  point 
connected  with    the    Gospel,    but   for    con- 
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venience  of  arrangement.  It  is  right  in  this 
sceptical  age  that  you  should  take  care  that 
your  hearers  are  furnished  with  "  a  reason  of 
the  hope  that  is  in  them."  An  evil  heart  of 
unbelief  is  at  the  root  of  all  sin.  Formerly  un- 
belief was  practical  only ;  the  sinner  went  on 
sinning,  unconscious  that  he  was  at  heart  an 
infidel.  But  now  infidelity  is  acknowledged. 
In  your  endeavours  to  counteract  it,  you  will 
not  do  well  to  preach  on  the  evidences  promi- 
nently and  directly.  Opportunities  will  often 
occur,  in  the  course  of  Scriptural  explanation, 
of  clearing  up  difficulties,  and  pointing  out 
confirmations  of  faith.  Set  yourself  up  rather 
as  a  friend  and  supporter  of  the  believer,  than 
as  the  antagonist  of  the  infidel.  Do  not  argue 
as  if  to  refute  gainsayers,  but  to  instruct  the 
well-disposed :  and  take  care  not  to  reason  into 
doubt  those  who  never  doubted  before.  It  is 
better  for  the  most  part  to  assume  that  your 
hearers  are  believers  in  Scripture :  to  address 
them  as  Christians  by  profession  as  well  as 
baptism,  and  to  endeavour  to  strengthen  and 
confirm  their  faith  by  declaratory  instruction 
concerning  the  nature  and  purpose  of  God's 
dispensation,  and  by  extolling  its  excellence. 
You  should  take  occasion  to  explain  the  course 
of  Providence  with  regard  to  the  ordinary  and 
natural  arrangements  of  this  world,  the  a  jtriori 
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probability,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  of  a  revela- 
tion, the  excellence  and  consistency  of  the  re- 
velation which  we  have  received,  and  its  admi- 
rable adaptation  to  our  wants.     Point  out  the 
connexion  between  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment,— the  fulfilment  of  prophecy, — the  mighty 
deeds  which  accompanied  the  ministry  of  our  Sa- 
viour and  the  Apostles, — his  divinity,  or  rather 
his  deity — distinguishing  Him  carefully  from 
divinely  inspired  men.     Explain  his  humanity ; 
dwell  often  and  earnestly  on  the  wonderful  fact 
of  the  Son  of  God,  equal  to  his  Father,  Creator 
of  all  things.  Lord  of  all  things,  consenting  vo- 
luntarily to  take  upon  Himself  the  form  of  a 
man,  with  all  its  suffering  and  infirmities.  Then, 
enlarge  on  the  beauty  of  his  character,  his  good- 
ness, and  wisdom,  as  well  as  power,  his  gentle- 
ness and  meekness,  his  piety  and  benevolence ; 
— make  your  hearers,  if  you  can,  enamoured  of 
the  character  of  Jesus, — in  order  that  not  only 
their  reason  may  be  convinced,  but  their  affec- 
tions won.     Explain  to  them,  in  a  plain  and 
almost  familiar  manner,  every  thing  connected 
with  their  Saviour, — all  the   incidents  of  his 
ministry, — all  the  most  minute  particulars  of 
his   history — his   example, — his    offices  ;    but, 
most  especially,  dwell  with  fervour  and  grati- 
tude on  the  circumstance  of  his  death  for  our 
sakes.  Enlarge  on  the  pains  of  hell  from  which 
d3 
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He  has  saved  us — the  joys  of  heaven  which  He 
has  purchased  for  us,  by  his  blood.  Impress  it 
solemnly  on  your  hearers  that  by  his  deaiu 
atonement  was  made  for  their  sins ;  that  by  no 
other  means  they  could  have  escaped  condem- 
nation— but,  that  throug  htheir  Saviour's  sacri- 
fice, all  that  "  believe  in  Him  shall  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life." 

After  this,  you  arrive  at  all  the  topics  of  a 
holy  and  religious  /i/e— all  the  Christian  privi- 
leges and  Christian  duties,  which  in  truth, 
were  Christians  what  they  should  be,  would  be 
the  primary  topics  of  our  preaching.  We  have 
received  at  baptism  a  claim  to  all  the  benefits 
purchased  for  us  by  the  blood  of  our  Redeemer; 
we  have  been  made  members  of  his  body  the 
Church,  children  of  God,  inheritors  of  heaven. 
But,  we  have  incurred  also  deep  responsibilities. 
"Christ  suffered  for  us,  leaving  an  example 
that  ye  should  follow  his  steps*."  We  must 
walk  worthy  of  the  vocation  wherewith  we  are 
called,  with  all  lowliness  and  meekness,  with 
long-suffering,  forbearing  one  another  in  love* 
....  forgiving  one  another,  as  God  for  Christ's 
sake  hath  forgiven  us*.  In  short,  here  come 
in  the  Christian  requirements,  virtues,  and 
graces — love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentle- 

«  I  Peter  ii.  21,  »  Ephes.  iv.  1   2.  •  Ibid.  v.  32. 
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ness,  meekness,  all  must  be  set  forth  in  their 
most  attractive  colours;  and  the  necessity  dwelt 
on  of  mortifying  the  flesh,  subduing  its  lusts, 
growing  in  grace,  and  purifying  the  temple  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  The  precepts  of  religion  may 
here  be  spoken  of  not  so  much  in  the  light  of 
a  law,  as  of  a  rule  of  life — not  as  requirements 
which  we  must  obey,  but  as  directions  which 
we  shall  delight  to  follow.  These  topics  you 
must  learn  to  discriminate  and  particularize ; 
not  speaking  of  them  in  vague  and  general 
terms,  but  making  them  appear,  as  they  are, 
within  the  reach  of  all.  And  do  not  inculcate 
holiness  as  a  mere  after-thought  in  the  scheme 
of  redemption,  but  as  the  end  and  object  of  it. 
"  For  the  grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salvation 
hath  appeared  to  all  men,  teaching  us  that, 
denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  we 
should  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in 
this  present  world ;  looking  for  that  blessed 
hope  and  the  glorious  appearing  of  the  great 
God,  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  who  gave 
himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us  from 
all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar 
people,  zealous  of  good  works^"  Neither 
forget  to  take  notice,  by  way  of  caution,  of 
the  temptations,  discouragements,  drawbacks, 

^  Titus  ii.  11—13. 
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and  disappointments,  which  beset  the  Chris- 
tian's path;  the  deceitfulness  of  our  own 
hearts,  the  weakness  of  our  nature,  and  the 
liabihty  to  sin,  which  still  remain  while  we 
dwell  in  this  tabernacle  of  flesh.  Insist  on  the 
need  of  unremitting  diligence,  and  the  incom- 
patibility of  Christian  holiness  with  the  con- 
tinuance in  any  known  sin.  Set  forth  in  strong 
terms,  the  absolute  need  of  the  continual  aid 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  impossibility  of  our 
perseverance  in  our  Christian  course  without 
Him ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  bid  your  hearers 
be  well  assured  that  luith  his  aid  they  shall 
gloriously  triumph. 

Lastly,  enforce  the  necessity  of  constant  recur- 
rence to  tlie  ordinmn/  means  of  grace.  Set  forth 
the  Church  as  an  institution  divinely  appointed 
for  embracing  us  within  the  arms  of  mercy, 
sustaining  our  faith,  and  being  to  us  "the 
pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth."  Dwell  much, 
especially  in  the  present  days,  on  the  sacra- 
ments and  ordinances  of  the  Church;  parti- 
cularly on  the  need  of  partaking  constantly 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  our  Lord. 
Remind  your  hearers  to  read  the  Scriptures 
diligently,  and  observe  the  Lord's  day;  and 
finally,  bid  them  "  watch  and  pray." 

These  are  the  grand  staple  topics  of  the 
preacher.    You  will  see  that,  in  any  point  of 
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this  scale,  an  infinite  number  of  minor  topics 
will  branch  out,  and  a  copious  store  of  mate- 
rials may  be  found  to  illustrate  any  one  of 
them.  And  you  will  find  it  better  to  preach 
on  a  precise  and  limited  subject,  than  on  a 
general  one.  But  on  whatever  subject  of  detail 
you  choose  to  preach,  you  should  constantly 
refer  to  these  first  principles.  If  you  are  exalt- 
ing any  Christian  grace,  do  not  exalt  it  only 
for  its  own  sake ;  but  as  an  evidence  of  faith, 
and  a  sign  that  he  who  practises  it  is  walking 
as  a  true  member  of  the  Christian  family :  so, 
if  you  are  dissuading  from  any  sin,  do  not  make 
the  avoidance  of  that  sin  the  sole  object;  but 
speak  of  it  as  incompatible  with  Christian 
holiness,  grieving  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  frus- 
trating his  gracious  purpose  of  saving  us. 

As  to  what  topics  you  should  dwell  on  most 
frequently,  this  must  of  course  depend  on  the 
requirement  of  your  flock.  If  you  find  them 
ignorant  of  Christian  doctrine,  relying  on  mere 
moral  duties  and  external  ordinances,  then  it 
will  be  your  duty  to  insist  more  frequently  on 
the  spiritual  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  find  them  priding  themselves 
on  their  "clear  views,"  but  neglectful  of  the 
ordinances  and  sacraments,  and  means  of  grace, 
then  the  general  tenor  of  your  preaching  should 
be  such  as  may  correct  their  error.     Generally 
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speaking,  your  object  should  be  to  set  forth 
Christ,  in  all  the  fulness  in  which  he  is  revealed 
in  Scripture,  to  enlarge  on  his  attributes  and 
office,  his  recorded  words  and  deeds.  Preach 
Christ,  in  short,  as  He  is  preached  in  every 
page  of  Scripture  :  and  trust  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  give  your  hearers  a  justifying  and  sanctifying 
faith. 

Let  me,  before  concluding  this  branch  of  my 
subject,  again  caution  you  against  the  danger 
of  falling  into  an  arbitrary  system,  and  adopt- 
ing the  opinion  of  some  sect  or  party,  instead 
of  founding  your  instruction  on  the  broad  basis 
of  a  Scripture  truth,  as  held  and  set  forth  by 
the  Church.  It  is  not  that  they  who  adopt  a 
system  do,  of  necessity,  not  preach  the  truth ; 
but  their  fault  is,  that  they  commonly  declare 
a  part  only  of  the  truth ;  they  dwell  unduly,  if 
not  untruly,  on  certain  portions  of  the  Divine 
word,  to  the  suppression,  if  not  perversion,  of 
other  parts,  which  are  of  no  less  value  and 
importance. 

One  test  of  your  own  feelings,  whether  or 
no  they  are  biassed  towards  a  private  system,  is 
to  ask  yourself  this  question:  Is  there  any 
portion  of  the  word  of  God  (in  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul,  or  St.  James,  or  in  any  other  part  of 
Scripture)  which  I  should  wish  to  see  differently 
worded?     I  speak   of  course   of  the  original 
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Scriptures.  If  there  is  any  part  which  your 
conscience  tells  you  you  wish  might  be  altered 
or  modified,  depend  on  it,  you  are  more  or  less 
drawn  into  the  vortex  of  some  arbitrary  system 
of  man's  invention.  Then  only  can  you  be 
pronounced  free  from  bias,  when  you  are  con- 
tent to  receive  the  word  of  God,  "not  as  the 
word  of  man,  but,  as  it  is  in  truth,  the  word  of 
God;"  and  then  only  may  you  be  satisfied, 
that  you  will  neither  "corrupt  it,  nor  handle 
it  deceitfully." 


LETTER  IV. 


HOW  TO  GAIN  THE  CONFIDENCE  OF  THE 
HEARERS. 

The  end  of  preaching  is,  as  we  have  seen — like 
that  of  all  other  speakmg^persuasion.  Your 
hearers  are  of  all  degrees  of  intellect,  and  of 
every  shade  of  character ;  all  you  have  a  right 
to  assume  respecting  them  is,  that  they  have 
natural  feelings,  conscience,  and  common  sense. 
It  is  through  the  means  of  these  faculties  that 
you  have  to  influence  the  will.  These  are  the 
avenues  by  which  you  are  to  reach  it.  The 
will  is  the  fortress  which  you  have  to  take,  and 
it  will  require  all  your  skill  and  energy,  all 
your  appliances  and  means.  A  simultaneous 
attack  must  be  made  on  all  points :  you  must 
win  their  confidence,  convince  their  understand- 
ing, and  move  their  feelings. 

Most  writers  agree  in  assigning  the  first  place 
in  the  art  of  persuasion  to  the  employment  of 
arguments  to  convince  the  understanding ;  yet 
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Aristotle  ^  incidentally  confesses  that  the 
opinion  formed  by  the  hearer  respecting  the 
speaker,  is  after  all  the  most  important  point. 
If  the  great  master  of  rhetoric  allows  this 
fact,  when  speaking  of  oratory  in  general,  we 
shall  do  well  to  consider  it  so  in  that  branch  of 
rhetoric  of  which  we  are  treating.  Conviction, 
strictly  speaking,  is  not  an  essential  part  of  a 
sermon.  Your  office  is  not  always  to  convince 
your  hearers  of  any  thing  which  they  are  in- 
clined to  dispute ;  but  perhaps,  more  frequently 
to  instruct  them  in  what  they  are  ignorant  of, 
or  imperfectly  acquainted  with;  to  remind  them 
of  what  they  have  forgotten,  and  to  urge  them 
to  act  upon  undisputed  principles.  You  have 
not  so  much  to  convince  them  of  the  danger  of 
sin,  the  mercy  of  God,  and  their  own  high 
privileges,  as  to  induce  them  to  think  seriously 
on  these  matters,  and  to  act  accordingly. 

But,  in  order  to  compass  any  one  of  these 
points,  it  is  indispensable  that  you  should  gain 
their  confidence:  until  you  have  done  this, 
there  will  be  a  prejudice  against  every  thing 
you  say.  Now  by  far  the  most  important 
point,  with  a  view  to  gain  their  confidence,  is 
that  they  should  be,  in  the  first  place,  aware 
that  you  have  received  a  divine  commission  to 

*  Arist.  Rhet.  lib.  i.  cap.  ii.  sec.  4. 
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teach  them.  On  this  point  I  would  only  observe, 
that  in  the  lamentable  ignorance  of  Church 
principles  which  at  present  unhappily  prevails, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  you  should,  from 
time  to  time  as  occasion  serves,  set  forth,  dis- 
creetly but  boldly,  the  doctrine  of  the  Apos- 
tolic succession ;  the  fact  that  the  Bishops 
alone  have  received  authority  in  the  Church  of 
Christ  to  ordain  ministers,  and  the  claim  which 
ministers  so  ordained  have  to  the  attention  of 
the  people.  But  this  is  a  subject  which  scarcely 
comes  within  the  province  of  rhetoric,  and  I 
touch  on  it  only  by  the  way,  and  proceed  to 
the  rhetorical  requirements. 

In  order  to  gain  the  confidence  of  your 
hearers,  three  points  must  be  established  in 
their  opinion — that  you  have  good  principle, 
good  will  towards  them,  and  good  sense  *.  You 
must  give  them  reason  to  believe  that  you  are 
sincere — that  you  have  their  good  at  heart, — 
and  that  you  are  competent  to  instruct  them. 
I  need  scarcely  observe  to  you,  that  the  first 
step  towards  making  them  believe  that  you  pos- 
sess these  qualities  is  really  to  possess  them. 
Even  a  heathen  rhetorician '  declared  "  that 
none  but  a  good   man   could  be   an  orator." 


*  'Aptri),  tvvota,  tppovrftti^. — Arist.  Rhet.  lib.  ii.  cap.  i.  sec.  6. 
3  Quinctilian. 
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How  much  more  does  this  apply  to  a  preacher 
of  the  Gospel  than  to  any  other  speaker  !  If 
the  congregation  suspect,  despise,  or  dislike 
the  man,  not  even  the  eloquence  of  St.  Paul 
would  effectually  move  them.  They  might  ad- 
mire his  preaching, — nay,  yield  to  his  argu- 
ments, but  they  would  not  follow  his  advice. 
"  A  minister  of  evil  life,"  says  Bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor,  "cannot  preach  with  that  fervour  and 
efficacy,  with  that  life  and  sprit,  as  a  good  man 
does.  For,  besides  that  he  does  not  himself 
understand  the  secrets  of  religion,  and  the 
private  inducements  of  the  Spirit,  and  the 
sweetness  of  internal  joy,  and  the  inexpressible 
advantages  of  holy  peace, — besides  all  this,  he 
cannot  heartily  speak  all  he  knows.  He  hath 
a  clog  at  his  foot,  and  a  gag  in  his  teeth.  There 
is  a  fear,  and  there  is  a  shame,  and  there  is  a 
guilt,  and  a  secret  willingness  that  the  thing 
were  not  true,  and  some  little  private  arts,  to 
lessen  his  own  consent,  and  to  take  off  the 
asperities,  and  consequent  trouble,  of  a  clear 
conviction*."  St.  Ambrose  justly  said,  "  Ip- 
sam  obmutescere  eloquentiam  si  aegra  sit  con- 
scientia." 

It  is  apart  from  my  present  subject  to  en- 
large on  the  necessity  of  general  good  character. 

*  Sermon  ix. 
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I  cannot,  however,  resist  the  opportunity  of 
offering  one  or  two  remarks.  You  will  have 
made  but  a  very  small  progress  towards  the 
true  character  of  a  Christian  minister,  if  you 
content  yourself  with  merely  avoiding  evil ;  you 
must  be  ever  striving  after  holiness,  endeavour- 
ing to  go  on  from  strength  to  strength,  and 
rendering  yourself,  by  God's  grace,  more  and 
more  qualified  for  your  responsible  office*.  The 
first  thing  is  to  purify  your  heart,  "  to  take  care 
that  all  is  right  within ;"  the  next,  to  regulate 
your  outward  conduct  in  scrupulous  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  Gospel.  You 
must  not  only  abstain  from  all  evil,  but  you 
must  "  abstain  from  all  appearance  of  evil '," 
**  in  all  things  showing  thyself  a  pattern  of  good 
works :  in  doctrine  showing  uncorruptness,  sin- 
cerity, sound  speech  \"  Do  all  you  can,  even 
in  the  smallest  things,  to  gain  the  respect  and 
love  of  your  parishioners ;  be  affable,  courteous, 
patient,  just,  and  charitable ;  pay  your  debts 
regularly ;  give  no  offence  in  any  thing ;  be 
always  ready  to  visit  and  converse  with  all 
your  parishioners ;  and  interest  yourself  both 

*  I  would  earnestly  recommend  to  you  the  lives  of  emi- 
nently pious  and  devoted  ministers — no  matter  of  what  per- 
suasion :  if  of  a  different  persuasion  from  yourself,  perhaps 
in  some  respects  the  better,  to  "  provoke  emulation." 
«  1  Thess.  v.  22.  »  Titus  ii.  7. 
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in  their  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare.  If  you 
visit  them  at  their  houses  they  will  visit  you  at 
church.  With  regard  to  your  intercourse  with 
the  world  and  its  amusements^  I  shall  only  set 
down  one  observation.  It  matters  not  to  the  wolf 
what  innocent  recreation  the  shepherd  is  engaged 
in,  if  he  be  not  tending  his  flock.  Always  be 
adding  to  your  store  of  theological  knowledge, 
for  unless  your  head  is  well  stored,  your  efforts 
will  be  only  like 

*'  Dropping  buckets  into  empty  wells, 
And  growing  old  in  drawing  nothing  up." 

Lastly,  often  read  your  ordination  vows,  and 
the  Epistles  to  Titus  and  Timothy ;  and,  above 
all,  ^'  be  instant  in  prayer .^^ 

But  I  must  forbear  to  enlarge  on  these  topics. 
Our  present  business  is  only  with  the  rhetori- 
cal part  of  the  subject;  our  object  is  to  show 
how,  from  the  discourse  itself,  you  may  give 
your  hearers  a  favourable  impression,  and  in- 
cline them  to  receive  with  confidence  what  you 
lay  before  them. 

And,  first,  bear  this  in  mind, —  it  is  of  the 
first  importance, — namely,  that  the  complexicn 
and  effect  of  your  sermon  will  depend  very  much 
on  the  feelings  and  motives  with  which  you  pre- 
pare and  deliver  it.  Let  us  stop,  and  inquire  a 
moment  into   this  matter.     Preachers  are,  of 
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course,  of  a  thousand  shades  of  character,  but 
may  be  ranked  under  three  classes.  First,  there 
are  those  who  make  and  preach  sermons  be- 
cause they  are  obHged  to  do  so.  It  is  with 
them  an  hebdomadal  labour.  They  have  a 
church  to  serve,  and  it  is  necessary  for  them  to 
hold  forth  for  a  given  time  every  Sunday,  on 
some  text  of  Scripture.  Now  those  who  make 
sermons  with  this  feeling,  might  just  as  well 
save  themselves  the  trouble.  Written  in  this 
spirit,  their  discourses  cannot  but  be  dull  and 
lifeless  compositions  j  they  might  as  well  tran- 
scribe some  good  printed  sermon :  or  why 
should  they  do  even  this  ?  They  have  only  to 
go  to  a  bookseller,  and  they  may  have  litho- 
graphed sermons,  at  so  much  per  dozen,  which 
shall  be  "  warranted  original,  orthodox,  and 
twenty  minutes ;"  and  these  are  got  up  so  na- 
turally, with  erasures  and  interlineations,  that 
even  from  the  side  gallery,  within  a  yard  of  the 
preacher,  they  could  not  be  distinguished  from 
a  manuscript.  By  the  help  of  conning  them 
over  in  the  vestry,  and  then,  when  you  get  into 
the  pulpit,  keeping  your  eyes  well  fixed  on  the 
book,  and  your  finger  opposite  the  line,  you 
may,  perhaps,  get  through  them  without  making 
many  blunders ;  but  as  to  winning  one  soul  to 
Christ,  or  comforting  one  righteous  man,  "that 
is  not  in  the  bond," — that  never  entered  the 
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printer's  head.  But  only  let  such  careless  hire- 
lingSj  when  they  look  down  upon  their  congre- 
gation, call  to  mind  the  line  from  Milton — 

"  The  hungry  sheep  look  up,  and  are  not  fed  :" 

let  them  think  that  souls  longing  for  the  bread 
of  life,  (or  if  not  longing  for  it,  yet  on  that 
very  account  in  greater  need  of  it,)  are  through 
their  negligence  perishing  from  hunger ;  and  if 
they  have  a  grain  of  feeling  or  common  honesty, 
they  will  surely  take  pains  to  provide  such  food 
as  may  nourish  them. 

The  second  class  of  sermon-writers  are  those 
who  have  a  great  notion  of  their  own  ability, 
and  take  mighty  pains  to  write  their  sermons 
with  a  view  to  display  their  talent.  But  these 
for  the  most  part  lose  their  labour.  "  The 
more  pains,"  says  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray, 
"  an  haranguer  takes  to  dazzle  me  by  the  arti- 
fices of  his  discourse,  the  more  I  despise  his 
vanity.  I  love  a  serious  preacher,  who  speaks 
for  my  sake,  not  his  own ;  who  seeks  my  sal- 
vation, not  his  own  vain  glory."  Carefully 
avoid,  therefore,  whatever  indicates  a  wish  to 
make  the  service  of  Almighty  God  a  vehicle  for 
the  display  of  your  talent,  or  the  gratification 
of  your  self-love.  "  To  be  despised  for  vanity 
is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  evil  which  can  befal  a 
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preacher."  Whatever  good  he  may  say  will  be 
none  effect.  No  talent,  no  eloquence,  no  pains, 
will  avail  him  any  thing,  if  he  is  evidently 
preaching  not  Christ,  but  himself.  Above  all 
things,  therefore,  aim  at  singleness  of  heart.  Do 
not  think,  "  What  shall  I  say,  and  how  shall  I 
say  it,  so  that  I  may  be  thought  an  excellent 
preacher,  and  draw  crowds  to  my  church,  and 
fix  their  attention  and  move  their  feelings  ;  but, 
how  shall  I  most  edify  my  flock  ?"  Think  of 
this  alone.  Many,  indeed,  preach  with  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  do  good.  But  still  there  is  a  de- 
gree of  self-complacency,  a  desire  of  effect, 
mortification  at  failure,  a  wish  not  to  be  com- 
mon-place, but  to  be  original  and  powerful,  an 
anxiety  to  obtain  the  approval  of  their  Christian 
friends.  Even  genuine  Christians  cannot  always 
escape  these  errors. 

"  0  popular  applause,  what  heart  of  man 

Is  proof  against  thy  sweet  seducing  charms '  !" 

All  these  secondary  and  equivocal  motives 
should  be  put  away  altogether ;  and  you  should 
strive  and  pray  that  you  may  be  enabled  to 
preach  with  a  single  eye  to  the  salvation  of  the 
souls  committed  to  your  charge. 

Let  us  trust  that,  in  spite  of  the  infirmity  of 

•  Cowper. 
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our  nature,  there  are,  thirdly,  many,  very- 
many.  Christian  preachers,  who,  through  the 
aid  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  influenced  by  this 
motive;  who  "believe  and  therefore  speak;" 
who  are  like  "the  good  shepherd;  and  the 
sheep  know  their  voice,  and  follow  them."  To 
such  preachers  the  Holy  Spirit  will  sanctify  and 
bless  the  pains  which  they  take  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  arduous  office. 

My  first  advice  then  to  you,  with  a  view  to 
gaining  the  confidence  of  your  hearers,  is, — let 
me  again  repeat  it, — that  you  compose  and 
preach  your  sermon,  with  a  single  eye  to  their 
salvation. 


&2 


LETTER    V. 


now  TO  GAIN  THE  CONFIDENCE  OF  THE 
HEARERS.  FIRST,  BY  SHOWING  GOODNESS 
OF    CHARACTER. 

Supposing,  then,  that  you  sit  down  in  your 
study  to  compose  your  discourse  with  a  true 
and  single  heart,  the  next  point  is  to  know  how 
to  give  your  hearers  this  impression.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  that  I  should  here  protest 
against  the  supposition,  that  I  would  recom- 
mend any  unworthy  or  unjustifiable  artifice.  I 
shall  speak  of  nothing  but  what  is  the  preacher's 
bounden  duty.  It  is  his  business  to  persuade 
his  hearers,  and  this  he  cannot  do  without 
gaining  their  confidence :  to  gain  their  confi- 
dence then  by  all  justifiable  means  is  his 
bounden  duty.  I  shall  recommend  nothing  for 
which  I  cannot  bring  for>vard  the  authority  of 
an  Apostle.  Nay,  I  will  stop  short  of  St.  Paul. 
St.  Paul  scruples  not,  on  many  occasions,  openly 
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to  commend  himself.  His  station,  and  office, 
and  the  circumstances,  and  the  manners  of  the 
times  allowed  it.  He  says — God  "  hath  made 
us  able  ministers  of  the  new  testament  ^"  "  I 
suppose  I  am  not  a  whit  behind  the  very 
chiefest  Apostles :  but  though  I  be  rude  in 
speech,  yet  not  in  knowledge  ^"  '^  We  are 
not  as  many,  which  corrupt  the  word  of  God'.'' 
"  Our  rejoicing  is  this,  the  testimony  of  our 
conscience,  that  in  simplicity  and  godly  sin- 
cerity, not  with  fleshly  wisdom,  but  by  the 
grace  of  God,  we  have  had  our  conversation  in 
the  world,  and  more  abundantly  to  you-ward*." 
"  I  laboured  more  abundantly  than  they  all  *." 
Thus,  also,  Moses  recounts  his  services  ® :  and 
Samuel  publicly  testifies  his  integrity  ^  Occa- 
sions may  indeed  arise,  when  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  a  modern  preacher  to  appeal  to  his 
own  character  and  conduct,  and  to  assert  his 
claims  to  the  regard  of  his  hearers ;  but,  gene- 
rally speaking,  you  cannot  do  so.  You  cannot 
say,  I  am  an  able  minister,  full  of  godly  sin- 
cerity, and  have  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as 
your  salvation.  But  it  is  very  right  and  necessary 
that  you  should  endeavour,  by  all  honest  means, 
to  give  your  hearers  this  impression,  which  is 

>  2  Cor  iii.  6.  »  2  Cor.  xi.  5,  6.  '2  Cor.  ii.  1?. 

*  2  Cor.  i.  12.  5  1  Cor.  xv.  10.  See  also  Acta  xx.  33. 

«  Deut.  i.  9,  &c.  ?  1  Sam.  xii.  3. 
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80  conducive  to  your  success  in  persuading 
them.  You  should  do  incidentally  what  the 
times  and  circumstances  allowed  St.  Paul  to 
do  openly  and  directly.  Your  discourse  should 
be  what  Aristotle  calls  "ethical',"  that  is, 
such  as  shall  show  forth  your  character  and 
feelings. 

In  this  letter  I  shall  suggest  to  you  the  best 
mode  of  evincing  your  Christian  integrity  (ap£T)j). 

The  first  point  to  be  noticed  is  of  a  negative 
sort ; — it  is  that  you  should  take  great  care  that 
your  arguments  be  fair  and  logical.  Like  the 
knights  of  ancient  chivalry,  you  should  be 
scrupulous  to  come  into  the  field,  "without 
guile  or  evil  arts."  The  slightest  dishonesty 
in  argument  will  throw  discredit  on  your  whole 
discourse.  Men  are  impatient  of  the  least 
symptom  of  sophistry  in  a  sermon.  I  do  not 
suppose  that  you  would  wilfully  use  fallacious 
arguments ;  but  you  must  be  very  cautious  not 
to  fall  into  them  inadvertently.  Be  careful  not 
to  represent  as  a  necessary  consequence  what  is 
only  probable,  nor  press  an  argument  which  is 
liable  to  manifest  objections.  For  which  cause 
you  should  beware  how  you  adopt  those  which 
you  find  in  writers  of  a  controversial  turn. 
They  are  very  likely  to  lead  you  astray ;  for  in 

•  Arist.  Rhet.  xL  21.  16. 
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the  heat  of  controversy  men  are  not  scrupulous 
as  to  the  arguments  they  use;  and,  however 
honest  they  may  be  in  heart,  yet  their  minds 
having  a  decided  bias  one  way,  they  are  apt  to 
attribute  more  than  just  weight  to  their  own 
arguments,  and  to  undervalue  those  which  make 
against  them.  So  far  from  using  sophistry, 
you  should  not  even  slur  over  objections.  It 
is  not  meant  that  you  are  to  put  forward  objec- 
tions which  your  congregation  would  never 
have  dreamt  of;  this  would  be  going  into  the 
contrary  extreme;  but  admit  candidly,  and 
answer  fairly,  those  to  which  the  subject  is 
obviously  liable.  You  will  find  that  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  other  matters,  honesty  is  the  best 
policy.  Candour  is  far  more  likely  to  convince 
opponents,  and  will  not  hazard  any  thing  with 
friends.  If  there  be  the  least  suspicion  of  any 
thing  being  kept  in  the  back-ground,  your 
argument  will  lose  its  force.  I  do  not  say  that 
it  is  good  to  choose  subjects  which  involve  diffi- 
culties and  objections,  but,  if  you  meet  with 
them,  state  them  fairly. 

On  the  same  principle,  do  not  exaggerate 
and  magnify  things  beyond  their  due  propor- 
tion, or  depreciate  them  excessively.  It  gives 
an  air  of  declamation  and  insincerity  to  the 
discourse.     And  do  not  bring  forward  texts,  as 
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confirmatory  of  your  argument,  which  are  noto- 
riously disputed.  Do  not  quote  1  John  v.  7; 
"  There  are  three  that  bear  record  in  heaven," 
as  a  proof  of  the  Trinity.  It  is  possible  you 
may  have  investigated  this  matter,  and  may 
be  convinced  in  your  own  mind  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  text;  yet  you  must  be  well  aware, 
that  any  of  your  congregation  who  have  looked 
into  the  Unitarian  controversy  are  informed, 
that  the  text  in  question  is  strongly  disputed. 
Therefore,  if  you  quote  it  without  remark  as 
beyond  doubt  genuine,  it  will  be  manifest  to 
them,  that  you  quote  it  on  the  chance  of  their 
ignorance  of  its  doubtfulness. 

The  general  rule  with  regard  to  the  choice 
of  arguments  is  to  employ  such  as  you  judge 
most  likely  to  convince  your  hearers;  but  in 
this  place,  speaking  with  reference  rather  to 
moral  effect,  I  would  suggest,  what  may  appear 
contradictory,  but  is  in  truth  concurrent  with 
this  principle,  namely,  to  employ  those  argu- 
ments which  have  convinced  yourself; — not  those 
which  are  generally  considered  conclusive,  but 
those  which  appear  so  to  you.  They  will  always 
come  from  you  with  more  ethical  force,  and, 
consequently,  with  more  power  of  conviction 
and  persuasion.  Confidence  in  the  Scriptural 
accuracy  and  truth   of  what  you  assert,  will 
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give  you  an  unhesitating  air  of  sincerity^  which 
cannot  fail  to  re-act  favourably  on  the  hearts 
and  understandings  of  your  hearers. 

It  is  laid  down  by  all  teachers  of  rhetoric, 
that  a  public  speaker,  even  when  he  speaks 
with  authority,  should  exhibit  a  due  respect, 
nay,  a  degree  of  deference  to  his  audience; — 
if  not  to  their  moral  character,  at  least  to  their 
understanding  ^  A  young  clergyman,  especially, 
should  not  assume  a  high  and  authoritative 
tone.  He  should  not  say,  "  It  is  my  duty  to 
preach,  yours  to  hear."  "  What  I  would  have 
you  to  do  is  this."  "  I  charge  you  now  go 
home,  and  think  on  what  I  have  said."  When 
you  have  grown  grey  in  your  parish,  you  may 
speak  with  more  authority ;  but  still,  an  over- 
bearing and  dictatorial  tone  is  always  unbecom- 
ing, and  will  be  sure  to  tell  against  you.  It  is 
also  most  proper  to  carry  a  tone  of  courtesy 
with  you  into  the  pulpit,  and  say,  "  Do  I  make 
myself  understood?"  instead  of,  "Do  you 
understand  me'?"     However,   you   must  not 

'  Christian  Observer. 

'  Fenelon,  speaking  of  the  early  fathers,  says,  "Aussi 
trouve-t-on  dans  leurs  Merits  une  politesse  non  seulement  de 
paroles,  mais  de  sentimens  et  de  moeurs,  qu'on  ne  trouve 
point  dans  les  ^crivains  des  siecles  suivans.  Cette  politesse, 
qui  s'accord  tres  bien  avee  la  siraplicite,  et  qui  les  rendait 
gracieux  et  insinuans,  faisa'it  de  grands  effets  pour  la  religion. 
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run  into  the  contrary  extreme,  and  forego  the 
just  authority  which  your  office  gives  you.  In 
avoiding  the  danger  of  being  dishked,  you  must 
not  incur  that  of  being  despised.  Though  you 
shun  a  dictatorial  air,  you  should  still  speak 
with  decision.  It  is  very  necessary  to  get 
above  the  fear  of  your  audience,  and  acquire  a 
self-possessed  and  manly  air.  "  It  seems,"  says 
a  modern  preacher',  "  as  if  we  were  in  general 
too  timid  ;  as  if  we  were  not  sufficiently  aware 
of  the  high  ground  on  which  we  stand,  and  the 
important  interests  committed  to  our  charge. 
If  our  situation  in  society  is  in  general  humble, 
yet  here  it  is  the  highest  and  most  dignified. 
He  who  stands  where  I  now  stand,  is  placed 
between  God  and  the  people,  and  trusted  with 
the  most  solemn  of  all  trusts.  Whom  need  he 
fear?  whom  ought  he  to  fear?"  It  may  be 
prudent  to  qualify  these  remarks  by  the  grave 
advice  of  Seeker — "  Every  one  should  consider 
what  his  age,  standing,  reputation  for  learning, 
prudence,  and  piety,  will  support  him  in  saying ; 
that  he  may  not  take  more  upon  himself  than 
will  be  allowed  him."  The  best  rule  for  a 
young  minister  is,  to  take  care  to  rest  his 
authority  on  that  ground,  on  which  alone  in 

C'est  ce  qu'on  ne  saurait  trop  ^tudier  en  eux." — Dialogues 

8UR  L'ElOQUENCE. 

•  Sidney  Smith. 
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truth  it  stands — the  word  of  God.  Whenever, 
therefore,  you  have  occasion  to  use  an  authori- 
tative tone,  support  it  as  much  as  you  can  by 
Scripture. 

The  next  method  which  I  propose,  in  order 
to  enable  you  to  win  the  respect  of  your  hearers, 
is  one  recommended  by  Aristotle  to  orators  in 
general,  but  particularly  suited  to  the  character 
of  a  clergyman ;  and  that  is,  the  expression,  as 
occasion  permits,  of  wise,  amiable,  and  Chris- 
tian sentiments,  (yvw/xai*,  as  Aristotle  calls 
them.)  You  have  observed  the  applause  which 
follows  the  expression  of  noble  and  generous 
sentiments,  even  before  a  concourse  of  persons 
whose  character  little  corresponds  with  the  sen- 
timent expressed.  There  is  always  in  men's 
hearts  an  admiration  of  excellence  in  the 
abstract.  Suppose  a  hustings-orator  to  quote 
from  Pope's  Homer  the  well-known  lines, 

"  Who  dares  think  one  thing,  and  another  tell, 
My  heart  detests  him  as  the  gates  of  hell ;" 

the  sentiment  would  be  cheered  heartily  by 
the  very  men  who  would  go  up  five  minutes 
afterwards  and  give  a  fraudulent  vote.  You 
may  avail  yourself  of  this  innate  assent  to  what 
is  good, — which,  in  a  decent  church  congrega- 
tion, may  be  presumed  to  be  stronger  than  in 

3  Arist.  Rhet.  lib.  ii.  cap.  21. 
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the  audience  just  alluded  to ;  you  may  intro- 
duce many  shrewd  and  sensible,  amiable  and 
Christian,  remarks,  which  will  be  sure  to  find 
a  response  in  the  hearts  of  our  hearers. 
"Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he 
reap*."  "A  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole 
lump*."  "  It  is  good  to  be  zealously  affected 
always  in  a  good  thing'."  St.  Paul  has  a  strik- 
ing way  of  bringing  in  such  sentiments,  by 
using  the  first  person,  "  Though  I  speak  with 
the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,  and  have 
not  charity,  I  am  become  as  sounding  brass  or 
a  tinkling  cymbal'."  "When  I  was  a  child,  I 
spake  as  a  child,  I  understood  as  a  child ;  but 
when  I  became  a  man,  I  put  away  childish 
things'." 

Sometimes  the  maxims  of  the  world,  all  of 
them,  indeed,  as  such,  are  contrary  to  Scrip- 
ture. You  may  boldly  notice  this  fact,  and 
still  men's  better  feelings  will  generally  respond. 
Thus  our  Saviour :  "  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath 
been  said,  *  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour,  and 
hate  thine  enemy ;'  but  I  say,  love  thine  enemy." 
Few  men  will  not  acknowledge  the  beauty  of 
the  sentiment.  So,  "  The  world  says,  '  Honesty 
is  the  best  policy ;'  but  I  say.  Be  just  and  fear 

*  Gal.  vi.  7-  *  1  Cor.  v.  6.  •  Gal.  iv.  16. 

'  1  Cor.  xiii.  »  Ibid. 
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not.  That  man  would  not  be  very  praise- 
worthy, who  was  honest  only  because  it  is 
politic." 

It  has  an  impressive  effect  on  the  minds  of 
your  hearersj — and  doubtless  also,  will  contri- 
bute to  your  own  comfort  and  strengthening, 
if  done  with  humble  sincerity, — to  offer  up 
short  ejaculatory  prayers  to  God,  supplication 
for  the  aid  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  or  thanksgiving 
for  his  mercy.  "O  Thou  who  knowest  our 
insufficiency,  assist  us,  we  beseech  Thee." 
"Lord,  write  these  truths  on  our  hearts." 
"Send  us,  O  God,  thy  Holy  Spirit,  to  enable 
us  to  profit  by  the  consideration  of  this  thy 
holy  word."  Preachers  very  often  introduce  a 
prayer  of  this  sort  after  enunciating  their 
subject.  This  is  well-timed  and  pious,  but 
should  not  recur  in  every  sermon ;  and  prayers 
introduced  in  sermons  should  be  brief. 

"Lastly,"  says  Herbert,  ^*be  often  urging 
the  presence  and  majesty  of  God  by  these  and 
such  hke  speeches,  '  Oh  !  let  us  take  heed  what 
we  do ;  God  sees  us.  He  sees  whether  I  speak 
as  I  ought,  or  you  hear  as  you  ought:  He  sees 
hearts  as  well  as  faces ;  He  is  amongst  us ;  and 
He  is  a  great  God  and  a  terrible,  as  great  in 
mercy,  as  great  in  judgment.'"  Such  senti- 
ments as  these  will  have  a  good  effect  both  on 
yourself  and  hearers,  for  there  is  a  constant 
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reciprocity  of  feeling  between  you,  which  should 
be  encouraged  by  all  means. 

By  attending  to  what  is  contained  in  this 
letter  and  the  next,  you  will  acquire  that  which 
English  preachers  are,  by  natural  constitution, 
most  deficient  in,  namely,  unction.  Recollect  I 
am  assuming  all  along  that  you  are  single- 
hearted,  and  sincere,  and  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Spirit  of  God.  "  Without  me,"  said  the 
Lord  Jesus,  "ye  can  do  nothing*." 

'  John  XV.  5. 


LETTER  VI. 


HOW  TO  GAIN  THE  CONFIDENCE  OF  THE 
HEARERS.  SECONDLY,  BY  SHOWING  A 
FRIENDLY    DISPOSITION    TOWARDS    THEM. 

You  will  have  done  much  if  you  can  establish  in 
your  hearers'  minds  an  opinion  of  your  Chris- 
tian integrity;  but  you  must  endeavour  to  go 
beyond  this,  and  give  them  reason  to  believe 
that  you  are  not  only  generally  well  disposed, 
but  personally  interested  in  their  welfare  and 
salvation.  To  make  this  impression  seems  con- 
stantly to  have  been  present  in  the  mind  of  St. 
Paul,  Feeling  most  deeply  interested  for  his 
flock,  he  seems  to  have  sought  opportunities  to 
let  them  know  his  affection  for  them;  being 
well  aware  how  important  it  was  with  a  view 
to  their  persuasion. 

With  this  view  deliver  your  message,  as  it 
really  is,  a  message  of  mercy — "  glad  tidings  of 
great  joy" — an    offer  of    pardon    and  peace. 
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Dwell  often  on  God's  love  to  man,  and  speak 
of  it  correspondently.  Let  "your  doctrine  drop 
as  the  rain,  and  your  speech  distil  as  the  dew ; 
as  the  small  rain  upon  the  tender  herb,  and  as 
the  showers  upon  the  grass '."  And  imitate 
the  goodness  of  God  in  your  mode  of  pro- 
pounding the  message  :  make  yourself  a  party 
concerned — which,  indeed,  you  are — "  as  one 
that  shall  give  account :"  like  the  Apostle,  be- 
seech them,  in  Christ's  stead,  to  be  reconciled 
with  God',  as  if  your  own  salvation  depended 
on  their  acceptance  of  your  message.  How 
affectionate  are  the  expressions  of  St.  Paul ! 
"  Though  ye  have  ten  thousand  instructors  in 
Christ,  yet  have  ye  not  many  fathers ;  for  in 
Christ  Jesus  I  have  begotten  you  through  the 
GospeP."  "  Now  I,  Paul,  myself  beseech  you 
by  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ*." 
Such  words  almost  persuade  before  they  con- 
vince. 

Avail  yourself  of  any  community  of  feeling 
which  exists  between  you  and  your  flock.  As 
fellow-Christians  you  continually  appeal  to  them, 
— as  men  who  "  have  obtained  the  like  precious 
faith"  with  yourself,  are  baptized  into  the  same 
Church,  and  are  partakers  of  the  same  glorious 


'  Deut.  xxxii.  2.  »  2  Cor.  v.  20. 

»  1  Cor.  iv.  15.  *  2  Cor.  x.  1. 
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privileges  and  promises.  But  there  are  many 
modes  of  appeal  to  their  natural  feelings  and 
prepossessions  which  will  win  their  sympathy. 
Thus  St.  Peter — "  The  elders  which  are  among 
you  I  exhort,  who  am  also  an  elder."  Some- 
times you  may  address  them  as  Protestants,  as 
Catholic  churchmen,  fellow-countrymen,  or  in- 
troduce such  topics  as  may  remind  them  of 
these  circumstances.  The  following  is  a  true 
touch  of  eloquence,  though  some  may  deem  it 
scarcely  grave  enough  for  the  pulpit.  It  is 
from  one  of  Waugh's  sermons  at  the  Scotch 
Chapel  in  London.  His  subject  is  the  "  bruised 
reed."  "  The  good  Shepherd,"  he  says,  "  mends 
—  not  breaks — his  reeds,  when  they  are  bruised. 
I  have  seen  a  highland  shepherd  on  a  sunny  brae, 
piping  as  if  he  could  never  get  old,  his  flocks 
listening,  and  the  rocks  ringing  around ;  but 
when  the  reed  of  his  pipe  became  hoarse,  he 
had  not  patience  to  mend  it,  but  broke  it,  and 
threw  it  away  in  anger,  and  made  another.  Not 
so  our  Shepherd ;  He  examines,  and  tries,  and 
mends,  and  tunes  the  bruised  spirit,  until  it 
sing  sweetly  of  mercy  and  of  judgment,  as  in 
the  days  of  old."  This  is  very  much  in  the 
style  of  Jeremy  Taylor. 

Another  mode  of  winning  the  confidence  of 
your  hearers  is  to  identify  yourself  with  them, 
as  the  Apostle  does  continually,  by  the  form  of 
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expression.  Do  not  call  them  only  weak  and 
sinful,  but  include  yourself.  "  In  many  things," 
says  St.  James,  "  we  offend  all '."  Say,  "  May 
God  have  mercy  on  vs"  not  on  you.  "  Let  «« 
endeavour  to  turn  this  subject  to  aur  profit ;" 
not,  let  me  turn  it  to  your  profit.  There  is  a 
beautiful  instance  in  Romans  i.  11,  of  the  mode 
in  which  St.  Paul  foregoes  the  character  of 
teacher,  and  assumes  that  of  fellow-Christian  : 
— "  I  long  to  see  you,  that  I  may  impart  unto 
you  some  spiritual  gift."  Then  checking  him- 
self, as  if  he  had  spoken  too  authoritatively  for 
the  occasion,  he  adds,  "  that  is,  that  I  may  be 
comforted  together  with  you  by  the  mutual  faith 
both  of  you  and  me." 

I  am  not  sure  whether  the  following  passage 
on  the  Gospel  invitation  is  not  rather  in  the 
extreme, — rather  too  honied.  "It  speaks  its 
blessed  invitation  to  all  ranks,  all  ages,  all 
hearts  ;  to  the  grossest  and  most  hardened  sin- 
ner upon  earth,  as  freely  as  to  the  most  moral, 
amiable,  unexceptionable  character  in  this 
house."  Which  of  the  congregation  would  not 
have  taken  the  comphment  to  himself?  The 
following,  from  Mr.  Howels,  is  liable  to  the 
same  charge — "  I  bless  God  for  giving  to  such 
an  unworthy  worm  as  I  am  one  of  the  most  in- 

'  James  iiL  2. 
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teresting  congregations  under  heaven^."  When 
we  seek  to  conciliate,  we  must  take  care  not 
to  flatter ;  unless,  indeed,  we  can,  like  Dr. 
Donne,  with  sacred  flattery  beguile  men  to 
amend'." 

Another  mode  of  compassing  the  same  object 
is  praecipere  laudando ; — to  encourage  and  pro- 
mote good  dispositions,  by  assuming  them, 
when  we  are  able,  already  to  exist.  "  King 
Agrippa,  believest  thou  the  prophets  ?  I  know 
that  thou  believest*."  "As  touching  the  mi- 
nistering to  the  saints,  it  is  superfluous  for  me 
to  write  to  you,  for  /  know  the  forwardness  of 
your  mind^"  "  I  have  confidence  in  you  through 
the  Lord'."  "  But,  brethren,  we  are  persuaded 
better  things  of  you,  and  things  that  accompany 
salvation,  though  we  thus  speak ^"  "  I  myself 
also  am  persuaded  of  you,  my  brethren,  that 
ye  also  are  full  of  goodness,  filled  with  all 
knowledge,  able  also  to  admonish  one  another. 
Nevertheless' — "  "  Such  were  some  of  you ; 
but  ye  are  washed,  but  ye  are  sanctified,  but 
ye  are  justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God*."  Great  discre- 
tion is  required  in  the  use  of  this  topic. 

"  Vol.  ii.  p.  203.  7  See  Walton's  Lives. 

*  Acts  xxvi.  27.  9  2  Cor.  ix.  2. 
1  Gal.  V.  10.  2  Heb.  vi.  9. 

*  Rom.  XV.  14.  *  1  Cor.  vi.  11. 
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It  was  a  favourite  mode  with  the  Apostles, 
to  remind  the  converts  of  the  high  pnvileges  to 
which  they  were  called,  and  exhort  them  from 
that  motive  to  act  accordingly.  "  Do  ye  not 
know  that  the  saints  shall  judge  the  world? 
and  if  the  world  shall  be  judged  by  you,  are  ye 
unworthy  to  judge  the  smallest  matters*?" 
"  Know  ye  not  that  your  bodies  are  members  of 
Christ?  Shall  I  then  take  the  members  of  Christ, 
and  make  them  the  members  of  an  harlot  ?  God 
forbid  \"  "  Having,  therefore,  these  promises, 
dearly  beloved,  let  us  cleanse  ourselves  from 
all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit  \"  In  the 
same  style  you  may  say,  "  To  men  assembled, 
us  you  are,  for  the  purpose  of  serving  God,  it 
is  surely  unnecessary  that  I  should  say  more." 
"  Men  like  yourselves,  accustomed  to  hear  the 
word  of  God,  need  not  be  told  so  and  so." 
"  You  are  too  well  acquainted  with  your  Bibles 
to  need  that  I  should  inform  you."  Every 
good  Christian,  every  honest  man,  every  man 
of  common  understanding  will,  I  am  sure,  agree 
with  me."  However  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
points,  it  is  possible  to  fall  into  extremes.  You 
must  not  take  too  much  for  granted.  What 
you  do  take  for  granted  should  be  only  used  as 
an   encouragement   to   further    advance :    you 

«  1  Cor.  vi.  2.  «  1  Cor.  vi.  15.  ^  2  Cor.  vii.  I. 
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may  assume  your  hearers  to  be  entitled  to  the 
privileges  of  the  Gospel,  but  not  to  have  availed 
themselves  of  them  as  they  ought.  You  may 
speak  to  them  as  being  called,  but  not  chosen. 

It  is  prudent  sometimes  to  praise  them  on 
one  point,  that  they  may  listen  to  your  serious 
warning  on  another ;  you  may  assume  their 
good  intentions  when  you  wish  to  convince 
them  of  error.  "  And  now,  brethren,  I  wot 
that  through  ignorance  ye  did  it,  as  did  also 
your  rulers "."  Thus  Cooper ;  "  Now  my  young 
friends,  I  would  readily  believe  that  you  use 
this  language  in  the  sincerity  of  your  hearts," 
(i.  e.  plead  youth  as  an  excuse  for  delay.)  "  I 
would  give  you  full  credit  for  thinking  and 
meaning  what  you  say ;  I  would  not  suppose 
that  in  this  matter  you  have  any  intention  to 
deceive.  But  are  you  not  yourselves  deceived  ? 
In  the  most  solemn  way  let  me  caution  you 
against  giving  way  to  such  delusive  reasoning'." 

Closely  connected  with  this  subject  is  a 
topic  which  demands  our  separate  attention, 
namely,  how  to  manage  reproof  in  the  best 
manner,  so  as  neither  to  give  offence  by  harsh- 
ness or  personality,  nor  to  fail  in  making  your 
hearers  feel  what  you  wish.     There  are  some 

»  Actsiii.  17.  9  Vol.  ii.  p.  85. 
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persons  who  think  it  right  for  a  preacher 
to  say,  without  reserve,  whatever  he  thinks 
fit,  however  harsh  it  may  be; — to  blink  no 
question,  but  "  declare  the  whole  counsel  of 
God :"  necessity  is  laid  on  them,  woe  is  theirs 
if  they  "  preach  not  the  Gospel."  Rightly 
understood,  these  assertions  are  indisputable ; 
but  if  we  look  at  the  example  of  St.  Paul  as  a 
comment  on  his  precepts,  we  shall  find  that  he 
used  the  utmost  caution  and  consideration  to 
avoid  giving  unnecessary  offence ;  and  never 
propounded  even  the  most  important  doctrines 
with  a  hardy  unconcern  for  the  impression  they 
might  make.  We  should  do  well  to  follow  his 
example.  Offence  may  indeed  be  given  by  the 
truth,  but  it  may  also  be  given  by  the  manner 
of  propounding  it.  "  If  we  are  desirous  to  do 
execution,"  says  an  old  writer,  "  and  to  make 
our  way  through  all  difficulties,  we  must  pass 
the  Alps  with  fire  and  vinegar.  We  must 
make  brisk  and  bold  assaults  upon  sinners'." 
I  cannot  say  that  I  admire  the  fire-and-vinegar 
system ;  the  one  may  chance  to  scorch  and  sear 
the  heart,  instead  of  warming  or  melting  it; 
the  other  set  the  teeth  on  edge,  instead  of  sub- 
duing the  will.  There  is  an  old  French  pro- 
verb, that  "  a  drop  of  honey  will  catch  more 
flies  than  a  pint  of  vinegar." 
•  Dr.  Edwards. 
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Never  be  bitter  and  sarcastic  against  the 
follies  and  vices  of  the  world.  The  language 
of  taunt  and  satire  does  not  grace  the  lips  of  a 
Christian  minister :  such  a  tone  of  preaching 
will  be  apt  to  sour  the  temper  of  your  hearers, 
and  breed  a  disrelish  for  your  doctrine. 

You  may  say  much  more  severe  things,  if 
such  be  your  wish,  in  a  temperate  and  gradual 
way,  and  with  infinitely  more  effect  than  if  you 
assume  the  tone  of  anger,  and  place  no  restraint 
on  your  tongue.  The  most  severe  of  St.  Paul's 
epistles  is  his  first  to  the  Corinthians  ^  Read 
it  over,  and  observe  the  judicious  and  gradual 
manner  in  which  he  introduces  his  reproofs. 
How  does  he  first  address  them?  As  repro- 
bates concerning  the  faith?  corrupters  of  the 
truth  ?  base  apostates  ?  No :  he  reminds  them 
of  their  Christian  privileges,  and  addresses 
them  as  ^'^  sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus,  called  to 
be  saints^"  "Grace  be  unto  you,  and  peace 
from  God  our  Father,  and  from  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  After  this  affectionate  beginning,  see 
in  how  gradual  a  manner  he  prepares  them  to 
receive  his  rebukes.  "Now  I  beseech  you, 
brethren,  by  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
that  ye  all  speak  the  same  thing,  and  that  there 


2  See  St.  Chrysostom,  on    St.  Paul    to  the  Corinthians, 
Homily  11,  3  1  Cor.  i.  2,  3. 
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be   no  divisions  among  you*."     "For  it  hath 
been  declared  unto  me  of  you,  my  brethren, 
that  there  are  contentions  among  you :"  "  that 
every  one  of  you  saith,  I  am  of  Paul,  and  I 
of  Apollos,  and  I  of  Cephas,  and  I  of  Christ." 
Thus  he  brings  forward  the  cause  of  complaint. 
How  does  he  proceed  ?     Does  he  now  give  the 
reins  to  his  indignation?     No;   with  peculiar 
tact  he  still  suspends  his  reproof  until  he  has 
shown  them  their  error.     He  depreciates  him- 
self and  his  fellow-labourers,  in  order  to  con- 
vince the  converts  of  folly  in  calling  themselves 
by  any  name  but  that  of  Christ.     "  Was  Paul 
crucified  for  you'?"     "Who  then  is  Paul,  and 
who   is   Apollos,  but  ministers   by  whom  ye 
believed,  even  as  the  Lord  gave  to  every  man  ? 
I   have   planted ;   Apollos   watered :   but    God 
gave  the  increase*."     "  These  things  I  have  in 
a  figure  transferred  to  myself  and  Apollos  for 
your  sakes,  that  ye  might  learn  in  us  not  to 
think  of  men  above  that  which  is  written,  that 
no   one  of  you  be  puffed  up  for  one  against 
another^"     "  I  write  not  these  things  to  shame 
you,  but  as  my  beloved  sons  I  warn  you'." 
Having   thus   addressed  their   understanding, 
and  gained  their  hearts  by  kindness  of  speech. 


*  I  Cor.  i.  10,11.  »  lb.  13.  •  lb.  ui.  6. 

'  lb.  iv.  6.  •  lb.  U, 
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he  proceeds  to  rebuke  them  with  all  authority, 
and  he  does  it  faithfully  and  forcibly.  "I 
speak  to  your  shame ^:"  "there  is  utterly  a 
fault  among  you."  "Nay,  ye  do  wrong  and 
defraud,  and  that  your  brethren.  Know  ye 
not  that  the  unrighteous  shall  not  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God^?"  But  you  should  read  and 
mark  the  whole  epistle;  it  is  not  possible  to 
give  you,  in  these  short  extracts,  a  just  notion 
of  the  tact  and  caution  with  which  the  Apostle 
writes ;  and  of  the  gradual  and  temperate  way 
in  which  he  proceeds  to  win  their  hearts,  until 
he  comes  at  last  to  give  them  the  whole  mea- 
sure of  his  rebuke,  which  otherwise,  perhaps, 
they  would  not  have  borne.  Thus,  if  you  dash 
water  rudely  into  a  basin,  it  will  flow  over ;  but 
pour  it  in  gently,  and  you  may  fill  it  to  the 
brim. 

The  means  of  softening  the  asperity  of  rebuke 
are  simply  these  : — to  use  friendly  appellations 
to  those  whom  you  address;  to  show  plainly 
and  undeniably  the  reason  and  justice  of  your 
reproof;  to  express  sorrow  at  the  necessity  laid 
on  you,  the  imperative  requirement  of  your 
office,  the  love  you  have  for  their  souls,  your 
care  for  their  immortal  interests;  and,  lastly, 
your  hope  and  earnest  desire  for  their  amend- 
ment. 

9  1  Cor.  vi.  5.  1  lb.  7,  8,  9. 
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I  have  been  supposing  a  case  where  it  is 
your  object  to  rebuke,  and  have  shown  you,  by 
the  example  of  the  Apostle,  how  you  may  do  it 
most  effectually.  But  in  truth,  rebuke  is  not 
generally  suited  to  the  pulpit.  "  The  duty  of 
a  preacher,  is  not  so  much  to  upbraid  men  for 
being  bad,  as  to  encourage  them  to  be  better*." 
Rebuke  is  better  given  in  private  than  in  pub- 
lic, and  cautiously  there.  Serious  expostula- 
tion, earnest  appeal,  argumenta  ad  verecundiam, 
are  far  more  effectual  than  rebuke.  Sometimes 
a  powerful  appeal  is  made  by  the  expression  of 
wonder  that  men  should  be  so  infatuated  as  to 
persevere  in  sin,  and  set  at  nought  their  high 
privileges.  Another  mode  of  speaking  point- 
edly and  severely,  without  adopting  a  tone  of 
rebuke,  is  by  optation,  or  expression  of  hopes 
and  wishes.  "  O  that  men  were  wise,  that  they 
understood  this,  that  they  would  consider  their 
latter  end!"  "O  that  I  could  persuade  you, 
my  beloved  brethren,  to  look  carefully  and 
honestly  into  your  own  hearts  !" 

In  a  word,  men  are  more  easily  won  by  the 
mercies  of  God  than  subdued  by  his  terrors. 
A  congregation  compelled  too  frequently  to 
hear  only  the  terrors  and  restraints  of  religion, 
will  either  not  listen  at  all,  or  listen  with  hard- 

»  Tillotson. 
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ened  apathy  and  incredulity.  Even  Cecil, 
excellent  and  humble-minded  as  he  was,  ex- 
presses himself  thus  : — "  I  feel  myself  repelled 
if  any  thing  chills,  loads,  or  urges  me ;  this  is 
my  nature,  and  I  see  it  to  be  very  much  the 
nature  of  others.  But  let  me  hear.  Return 
again,  saith  the  Lord,  and  I  am  melted  and 
subdued."  May  not  the  neglect  of  this  prin- 
ciple account  for  the  empty  churches  of  some 
very  sincere  preachers  ?  If  they  observe  some 
of  their  congregation,  who  once  heard  them 
attentively,  gradually  desert  their  church,  would 
it  not  be  well  to  consider  whether  it  be  not 
attributable  to  their  mode  of  propounding  the 
oiFers  of  the  Gospel  ?  It  must  not  indeed  be 
forgotten,  that  in  no  part  of  Scripture  is  repre- 
sented, so  strongly  as  in  the  New  Testament, 
God^s  wrath  against  sin,  and  the  sure  punish- 
ment which  awaits  itj  in  no  part  is  so  unequi- 
vocally set  forth  the  horror  of  that  place 
"where  the  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not 
quenched :"  and  I  am  far  from  desiring  you  to 
keep  back  this  part  of  your  message.  All  I 
advise  is,  that  you  be  careful  to  deliver  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  becomes  the  minister  of  a 
dispensation  of  mercy.  You  should  "speak 
the  truth  in  love':"  "knowing  the  terrors  of 
the  Lord,"  you  should  ''persuade  men*."     You 

3  Eph.  iv.  15.  *  2  Cor.  v.  11. 
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should  take  care  not  to  drive  from  the  fold  of 
Christ  those  whom  it  is  your  duty  to  invite  to 
enter.  Some  preachers  speak  of  the  wrath  of 
God  as  if  they  were  venting  their  own  indig- 
nation. How  different  the  exclamation  of  our 
Saviour :  "  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou  that 
killest  the  prophets,  and  stonest  them  which 
are  sent  unto  thee,  how  often  would  I  have 
gathered  thy  children  together,  even  as  a  hen 
gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and 
ye  would  not' !"  How  different  the  language 
of  St.  Paul :  "  For  many  walk  of  whom  I  have 
told  you  often,  and  now  tell  you  even  iveeping, 
that  they  are  the  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ; 
whose  end  is  destruction*."  Some,  again,  with- 
out using  asperity,  yet  speak  in  a  cold,  unfeel- 
ing, uninviting  manner,  as  if  they  said,  "  Such 
is  the  decree  of  God;  you  know  what  to  ex- 
pect; act  as  you  please,  I  care  not."  How 
different  the  earnest  appeal  of  the  Apostle: 
"We,  then,  as  workers  together  with  God, 
beseech  you  also  that  ye  receive  not  the  grace 
of  God  in  vain'."  How  different  the  affection- 
ate invitation  of  God  himself  by  the  mouth  of 
the  prophet :  "  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God, 
I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked, 
but  that  the  wicked  turn  from  his  way  and  live. 
Turn  ye,  turn  ye  from  your  evil  ways,  for  why 

»  Matt,  xxiii.  37.        •  PhUipp.  iii.  18,  19,  ^2  Cor.  vi.  1. 
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will  ye  die,  O  house  of  Israel'  ?"  These  are  the 
models  which  you  should  imitate  in  your  mode 
of  address.  The  sternest  reproofs,  the  most 
tremendous  threatenings,  should  be  in  sorrow 
rather  than  in  anger;  and  a  tender  concern 
and  compassion  for  the  sinner  should  ever 
accompany  your  rebuke  and  hatred  of  sin. 

Let  me  conclude  with  an  extract  from 
Dryden's  well-known  "Character  of  a  good 
Parson.^* 

"  With  eloquence  innate  his  tongue  was  arm'd  ; 
Though  harsh  the  precept,  yet  the  preacher  charm'd  : 
For  letting  down  the  golden  chain  from  high, 
He  drew  his  audience  upward  to  the  sky. 


"  He  hore  his  gi-eat  commission  in  his  look, 
But  sweetly  temper'd  awe,  and  soften'd  all  he  spoke. 
He  preach'd  the  joys  of  heav'n  and  pains  of  hell,  1 
And  warn'd  the  sinner  with  becoming  zeal,  .. 

But  on  eternal  mercy  lov'd  to  dwell.  I 


"  To  threats  the  stubborn  sinner  oft  is  hard, 
Wrapp'd  in  his  crimes,  against  the  storm  prepar'd  : 
But  when  the  milder  beams  of  mercy  play, 
He  melts,  and  throws  his  cumbrous  cloak  awav." 


*  Ezek.  xxxiii.  11. 
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HOW  TO  GAIN  THE  CONFIDENCE  OP  THE 
HEARERSj  THIRDLY,  BY  SHOWING  ABILITY 
TO    INSTRUCT    THEM. 

The  third  qualification  necessary  for  the 
preacher,  in  order  to  gain  the  confidence  of  his 
hearers,  is  to  establish  a  reputation  for  ability 

He  may  be  a  good  man,  and  earnestly 
desirous  of  leading  sinners  to  salvation — and 
after  all,  these  are  the  most  important  points — 
still  if  his  congregation  look  upon  him  as  weak, 
and  incompetent  to  his  task,  his  influence  will 
naturally  be  the  less.  How,  then,  arc  you,  in 
your  sermon,  to  give  your  hearers  an  opinion 
of  your  competency  to  teach  them  ? 

The  first  thing  is  to  show  yourself  thoroughly 
well  versed  in  the  Bible.  St.  Augustin  says, 
that  the  diligent  study  of  Scripture  is  parti- 
cularly necessary  to  those  who  are  deficient  in 
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eloquence :  "  Huic  ergo  qui  sapienter  debet 
dicere,  etiam  quod  non  potest  eloquenter,  verba 
Scripturarum  tenere  maxime  necessarium  est." 
Knowledge  of  Scripture  is  by  far  the  most 
important  of  all  wisdom.  Like  Apollos,  you 
should  be  "  mighty  in  Scripture,"  and  like 
him,  you  will  "  mightily  persuade."  And  you 
should  study  to  show  this  knowledge;  you 
should  be  always  ready  to  confirm  your  argu- 
ments by  Scripture  texts  and  parallel  pas- 
sages, and  to  illustrate  them  by  Scripture 
examples.  You  should  dwell  often  on  the  con- 
nexion of  your  text  with  the  context,  showing 
the  intention  of  the  writer,  the  circumstances 
of  the  parties,  and,  in  short,  every  thing  which 
will  elucidate  and  confirm  it.  You  should  often 
take  comprehensive  views  of  different  parts  of 
Scripture,  explaining  the  connexion  between 
the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  tracing  the  hand  of 
God  in  the  events  of  the  Old  Testament,  exhi- 
biting his  wisdom  in  the  books  of  prophecy, 
pointing  out  the  consummation  of  his  scheme 
of  mercy  in  the  Gospel.  You  should  be  fami- 
liarly acquainted  with  every  minute  circum- 
stance of  our  Saviour's  ministry ;  be  able  to 
set  forth  the  first  construction  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  know  all  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  Apostles  accomplished  their  journeys 
and  wrote  their  Epistles.     To  all  these   sub- 
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jects  you  should  constantly  direct  the  minds  of 
your  hearers,  for  the  double  purpose  of  in- 
structing them,  and  showing  that  you  are  com- 
petent to  do  so.  The  only  Scriptural  know- 
ledge which  you  should  not  exhibit,  unless  it 
be  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of  your  sub- 
ject, is  that  of  Scriptural  criticism ;  for  congre- 
gations are  content  with  the  received  version. 

I  have  selected  the  following  passage  from 
Jones  of  Nayland,  as  a  beautiful  instance  of 
the  plain  and  simple  method  of  interweaving 
Scripture  in  your  discourse :  "  When  the  seed 
of  the  word  perishes,  the  fault  is  in  the  soil ; 
and  men  think  differently  of  the  same  thing, 
because  the  state  of  their  mind  is  different. 
Some  glorified  God,  and  believed  on  Jesus 
Christ,  for  the  new  and  wonderful  act  of  rais- 
ing Lazarus  from  the  dead :  others  were  so 
vexed  at  it,  that  they  consulted  how  they  might 
put  Lazarus  to  death.  Some  rightly  concluded, 
from  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  that  he  was  a 
teacher  come  from  God ;  while  others,  offended 
with  his  person  and  doctrine,  gave  a  contrary 
turn  to  the  evidence  of  his  miracles,  and  im- 
puted them  to  the  power  of  Beelzebub.  Some, 
for  the  sake  of  his  mighty  acts,  besought  him 
to  come  and  tarry  with  them  ;  while  others,  for 
the  same  reason,  besought  him  to  depart  out  of 
their  coasts.  Thus,  also,  the  whole  Gospel, 
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while  it  is  acceptable  and  delightful  to  some, 
as  a  savour  of  life,  is  a  savour  of  death  to 
others ;  like  that  pillar  which  gave  light  to  the 
camp  of  Israel,  but  was  a  cloud  of  darkness  to 
the  Egyptians." 

The  next  sort  of  knowledge,  which  you 
will  find  useful,  is  an  acquaintance  with  the 
Fathers  and  other  writers  in  the  Church.  But 
though  you  will  do  well  to  make  yourself  ac- 
quainted with  them,  you  will  not  do  well  to 
study  to  show  your  acquaintance  with  them  in 
the  pulpit,  at  least  when  preaching  to  an  ordi- 
nary congregation.  The  exhibition  of  other 
than  Scriptural  knowledge  savours  of  pedantry, 
and  does  not  appear  to  have  a  convincing  effect. 
The  same  may  be  said  respecting  all  know- 
ledge. It  is  very  useful  to  have  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  Church  History,  of  history  in 
general,  biography,  arts  and  sciences.  But  the 
question  now  is,  with  regard  to  the  use  which 
you  should  make  of  such  information.  My 
advice  is,  to  employ  it  where  needful,  but  not 
to  exhibit  it  ostentatiously.  It  will  furnish  a 
wide  range  of  illustration  to  assist  your  argu- 
ments, but  should  not  be  put  forward  in  the 
same  way  as  your  knowledge  of  the  Bible. 

There  is  one  species  of  knowledge  which  it  is 
most  important  to  acquire,  and  that  is  the  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart — that  knowledge  which 
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our  Saviour  so  eminently  possessed  of  "  what  is 
in  man."  If  you  call  in  a  physician,  and  as  soon 
as  he  has  seen  you  and  felt  your  pulse,  he  is 
able  to  tell  your  complaint,  and  describe  all  its 
symptoms, — nay,  anticipate  your  description, 
and  suggest  what  you  have  not  observed,  you 
are  naturally  led  to  think  that  he  is  able  to  cure 
you.  His  evident  acquaintance  with  your  case, 
gives  you  a  confidence  in  his  discernment,  and 
a  faith  in  his  prescription.  "  Come,  see  a 
man,^'  said  the  woman  of  Samaria,  "  which 
told  me  all  things  that  ever  I  did '."  If  your 
hearers  perceive  that  you  have  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  their  hearts,  if  you  can  dive  into 
the  secret  depths  of  the  soul,  drag  sin  to  light 
from  all  her  secret  hiding  places,  point  out  the 
seat  of  the  disorder,  nay,  if  you  are  not  only 
able  to  interpret  these  symptoms,  but  can  de- 
tect others,  of  which  they  themselves  were 
ignorant — as  Daniel  told  the  king  his  dream 
before  he  gave  the  interpretation ;  if  you  show 
this  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  constitu- 
tion and  maladies  of  the  human  heai*t,  men 
will  naturally  be  disposed  to  believe  the  re- 
medy which  you  propose  to  them.  This  discri- 
mination of  character  is  the  i)art  of  your  office 
in  which  you  will  at  first  find  yourself  most  defi- 

I  John  iv.  29. 
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cient.  But  it  is  not  difficult  with  patience  and 
observation  to  attain  it.  The  Scriptures  will 
unfold  to  you  the  corruption  of  human  nature ; 
a  careful  study  of  your  own  heart  will  confirm 
it;  and  the  practical  acquaintance  which  you 
will  daily  improve  with  the  hearts  of  others, 
will  gradually  give  you  the  competent  skill  in 
this  most  important  subject.  Besides  the  com- 
mon flaws  in  human  nature,  there  are  many 
besetting  sins  and  sinful  habits  peculiar  to 
men's  callings,  and  incidental  to  the  times  in 
which  we  live  ;  many,  also,  connected  with  cir- 
cumstances of  your  own  particular  flock.  Ap- 
ply this  knowledge  skilfully  and  unsparingly ; 
only  in  so  doing  beware  of  roughness  or  caus- 
ticity. If  the  physician  gives  his  patient  un- 
necessary pain,  the  confidence  gained  by  his 
skill  is  often  neutralized  by  the  rudeness  and 
clumsiness  of  his  manner. 

Never  relax  in  adding  to  your  stock  of  sub- 
stantial knowledge,  both  by  reading  and  medi- 
tation. If  you  read  without  meditating,  you 
preach  only  the  thoughts  of  others :  if  you 
meditate  without  reading,  you  will  gain  but 
few  new  ideas.  Yet  it  is  necessary  to  bring  out 
of  your  treasures  things  both  new  and  old ; 
and  those  great  subjects  which  require  constant 
reiteration,  should  be  enforced  continually  by 
new  arguments  and  illustrations.     If  your  con- 
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gregation  constantly  hear  the  same  things  fall 
from  you,  and  are  invariably  conducted  in  the 
same  line  of  thought,  they  will  justly  consider 
you  as  ignorant  and  shallow,  and  will  place 
the  less  confidence  in  your  instruction.  This 
is  a  very  common  fault  with  extemporary 
preachers. 

Such  are  the  means  by  which  you  are  to  seek 
to  gain  the  confidence  of  your  hearers,  and  ob- 
tain their  esteem  as  a  good  man, — interested  in 
their  welfare, — and  competent  to  instruct  them. 
It  is  very  questionable  whether  a  reputation  for 
eloquence  has  not  a  bad,  rather  than  a  good 
effect.  It  sets  persons  on  their  guard  against 
you,  as  if  you  had  an  intention  to  persuade 
them  against  their  better  judgment.  From 
fear  of  this  some  persons  will  take  only  half-a- 
crown  in  their  pocket  when  they  go  to  hear  a 
charity  sermon  ;  yet  instances  are  recorded  of 
eloquence  being  still  triumphant,  and  compel- 
ling them  to  leave  their  watches  and  trinkets  in 
default  of  money. 

Before  concluding  this  subject  I  should  ob- 
serve, that  it  is  a  maxim  of  rhetoric,  that  the 
arguments  which  tell  for  the  establishment  of 
the  speaker's  own  character  are  to  be  reversed 
with  reference  to  an  antagonist.  It  is  in  favour 
of  the  orator,  if  he  can  show  his  antagonist  to 
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be  a  knave  or  a  blockhead.    Something  in  some 
degree  similar  to  this  must  be  resorted  to  by 
the  preacher,  when   he   is   contending  with  a 
supposed  adversary,  as  an  atheist,  or  an  infidel. 
Only,  of  course,  all  that  he  says  must  carefully 
be  limited  by  the  rules  of  Christian  truth  and 
charity.     The  mode   of  treating  an  adversary 
will  in  some  degree  depend  on  the  nature  of  his 
hostility, — whether  it  results  from  ignorance  or 
malice.     The  crime  of  scoffing  at  Scripture,  or 
wilfully  misquoting  it,  cannot  be  spoken  of  with 
mildness;  though  a  sincere  wish   may  be  ex- 
pressed for  the  sinner's  conversion.     "  Be  not 
hasty,"  says  Jeremy  Taylor,  "  in  pronouncing 
damnation  against  any  man  or  party  in  a  mat- 
ter of  disputation.     It  is  enough  that  you  re- 
prove an  error ;  but  what  shall  be  the  sentence 
against  it  at  the  day  of  judgment  thou  knowest 
not ;  and,  therefore,  pray  for  the  erring  per- 
son, and  reprove  him,  but  leave  the  sentence 
to  his  Judge."     Even  in  exposing  the  disho- 
nesty, or  reproving  the  hypocrisy  of  an  anta- 
gonist, be  not  bitter.     Employ  language,  and 
cultivate   a  spirit,  as  far  as  possible  removed 
from  that  of  reviews   and  pamphlets ;   which 
scruple   not  to   call  their   opponents  "knaves 
and  blockheads,"  and  to  impute  to  them  "in- 
famous dishonesty,"  "  despicable  folly,"  "  ridi- 
culous  nonsense,"    "  measureless    absurdity ;" 
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and  "to  treat  them  with  ineffable  contempt.'' 
Remember  the  ApostoHc  precept,  "  In  meek- 
ness instruct  those  that  oppose  themselves  ^" 

«  2  Tim.  ii.  25. 
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ON    ARGUMENTS — THOSE    DERIVABLE    FROM 
SCRIPTURE. 

It  does  not  fall  in  with  my  plan  to  give  a  phi- 
losophical analysis  of  the  diflferent  sorts  and 
divisions  of  arguments ;  for  that  I  must  refer 
you  to  the  second  chapter  of  Dr.  Whately's 
Rhetoric,  where  the  Archbishop  treats,  in  his 
most  luminous  manner,  a  subject  peculiarly 
adapted  to  his  discriminating  talent.  All  that 
I  shall  attempt  will  be  to  name  the  principal 
"tools"  which  are  suited  to  the  branch  of 
oratory  under  our  consideration. 

The  main  strength  of  the  preacher  lies  in  a 
sort  of  argument  peculiar  to  his  branch,  and 
that  is,  the  Apodixis  Biblica,  or  Appeal  to 
Scripture.  In  some  respects,  this  is  similar  to 
the   argument    from   authority,    of  which   all 
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moral  writers  may  avail  themselves  ;  but  Scrip- 
tural authority  is,  of  course,  of  infinitely  greater 
weight  than  any  other.  To  exemplify  the 
difference: — St.  Paul,  in  addressing  the  Athe- 
nians on  the  overruling  providence  of  God, 
says,  "In  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
being ;  as  certain  also  of  your  ovm  poets  hai'e 
said,  For  we  are  also  his  offspring'."  As  an 
argument,  this  could  have  but  little  force  to 
compel  the  assent  of  the  Athenians,  since  they 
acknowledge  no  Divine  authority  in  their  old 
poets.  It  was  addressed  to  them  as  an  illustra- 
tion rather  than  a  proof.  But  now,  St.  Paul 
having  so  applied  the  words,  we,  who  believe 
in  his  inspiration,  may  use  them  as  a  conclusive 
evidence  and  undeniable  proof  of  the  providence 
of  God.  What  was  before  the  opinion  of  fallible 
men  has  now  received  the  stamp  of  Divine 
authority ;  it  is  no  longer  the  saying  of  the  old 
poets,  but  the  word  of  God.  Considered  in 
this  point  of  view,  the  subject-matter  of  the 
preacher  differs  from  that  of  all  other  speakers. 
Others  speak  merely  on  contingencies;  for 
moral  arguments,  without  the  authority  of 
Scripture,  are  but  a  balance  of  probabilities; 
but  a  proof  founded  on  Scripture  authority, 
or  legitimately  deduced  from  Scripture,  is  equal 

'  Acts  xvii.  28. 
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in  certainty  to  a  mathematical  demonstration. 
Tiie  Christian  preacher,  therefore,  adopts  a 
tone  suitable  to  the  character  of  his  subject. 
"While  the  Roman  orator/'  says  Mr.  Benson, 
"proceeds  slowly  and  insecurely,  faltering  at 
every  step,  and  evidently  doubtful  to  what  his 
reasonings  may  lead,  the  Christian  inquirer 
assumes  a  bolder  and  more  erect  attitude,  treads 
the  ground  as  if  he  felt  conscious  of  its  firm- 
ness I"  "Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  is  for  him  an 
absolute  and  conclusive  authority,  both  for  doc- 
trine and  precept:  and  though  it  may  not  be 
right  for  a  preacher  to  confine  himself  to  Scrip- 
ture proof,  yet  there  are  many  topics  on  which 
he  will  need  no  other  syllogism,  nor  require  any 
process  of  reasoning.  A  single  undoubted  text 
of  Scripture  will  be  enough. 

And  in  the  appeal  to  Scripture  the  preacher 
has  this  advantage  over  all  other  reasoners, 
that  he  meets  his  hearers  on  a  wide  field  of 
common  ground.  There  is  an  inexhaustible 
fund  of  propositions  in  common  between  them ; 
for,  although  it  may  be  said  that  many  parts  of 
Scripture  are  disputed  by  controversialists,  yet 
there  still  remain  an  infinite  number  on  which 
there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  between 
a  church-congregation  and  their  pastor.    These 

^  Benson's  Hulsean  Lectures,  Lect.  iv.  vol.  ii.  p.  78. 
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propositions  are  the  ground-work  of  his  reason- 
ing, and  pervade  every  part  of  his  discourse. 
Not  only  does  he  bring  them  forward  as  directly 
proving  the  point  that  he  wishes  to  establish, 
but  uses  them  as  premisses,  whereon  to  found 
other  arguments  for  the  same  purpose.  In 
most  sermons  by  far  the  majority  of  arguments 
may  be,  directly  or  indirectly,  traced  to  Scrip- 
tural authority. 

In  the  constant  use  of  Scriptural  authority 
there  is  also  a  moral  effect,  which  with  many 
congregations  will  conduce  to  persuasion.  Reli- 
gious persons,  habitually  conversant  with  Scrip- 
ture, justly  complain  if  there  be  too  much  of 
"the  words  of  man's  wisdom"  in  an  address 
from  the  pulpit. 

Arguments  from  Scripture  have  also  this 
advantage,  that  they  are  direct.  God  loveth 
us,  therefore  we  should  love  Him.  Christ  died 
to  redeem  us,  therefore  we  are  his.  Christ 
came  to  set  an  example,  therefore  we  should 
follow  it.  The  grace  of  God  hath  appeared, 
therefore  we  should  deny  ungodliness  and 
worldly  lusts,  and  live  righteously  and  soberly 
in  this  present  world*.  There  will,  undoubtedly, 
be  a  resurrection  and  a  judgment,  therefore  "  be 
ye  stedfast,  unmoveable* :  admit  the  premisses, 

•  Titus  ii.  12.  *  1  Cor.  xv.  58. 
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and  there  is  no  mode  of  escaping  the  con- 
clusion. 

For  the  use  and  success  of  Scriptural  argu- 
ment we  have  abundant  evidence  in  the  practice 
of  the  first  preachers  of  Christianity.  Of  the 
convincing  eloquence  of  Apollos  we  have  already 
spoken.  In  the  speeches  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Stephen,  you  find  constant  quotations  from 
Scripture,  and  appeals  to  the  historical  and 
prophetical  writings  of  the  Old  Testament ;  so 
also  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul, — not  only  in 
proof  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  but  as  autho- 
rity for  many  minor  points  of  belief  and  prac- 
tice. "  Say  1  these  things  as  a  man  ?  or  saith 
not  the  law  the  same  also  ?  For  it  is  written 
in  the  law  of  Moses,  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the 
mouth  of  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  corn\" 
Our  Saviour  also  frequently  appeals  to  the 
authority  of  the  Old  Testament,  "  There  is  one 
that  accuseth  you,  even  Moses,  in  whom  ye 
trust  .  .  .  for  he  wrote  of  me\" 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  the  Scriptures — it 
is  not  necessary  to  bring  forward  texts  in  great 
profusion ;  out  of  a  multitude  in  point,  you 
may  choose  the  most  striking  and  unequivocal. 
Should  you  deem  it  advisable  you  may  mention 
that  you  have  others  in  reserve.     "  The  Scrip- 

«  1  Cor.  ix.  8,  9.  «  John  v.  45. 
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ture  teacheth  us  in  sundry  places/'  "  I  might 
multiply  quotations  if  it  were  needful." 

With  regard  to  the  manner  of  quoting — some 
preachers,  I  observe,  are  in  the  habit  of  omit- 
ting to  mention  the  author  from  which  the  text 
is  taken,  or  even  that  it  is  taken  from  Scripture. 
When  the  quotation  is  well  known,  there  is  no 
need  of  mentioning  whether  it  is  from  St.  Paul 
or  St.  John.  But  when  the  text  is  not  a  fami- 
liar one,  or  your  congregation  not  conversant 
with  Scripture,  then  it  is  better  to  mention  the 
author's  name,  lest  it  should  not  be  recognized 
as  being  a  quotation  from  Scripture.  Another 
good  rule  is,  to  quote  chapter  and  verse,  or  at 
least  the  name  of  the  inspired  author,  when 
you  introduce  texts  in  the  argumentative  part 
of  your  sermon, — both  as  strengthening  your 
argument,  and  also  to  give  your  hearers  an 
opportunity  of  referring  to  them  if  they  choose; 
but  in  the  hortatory  parts  this  is  less  needful. 
The  use  of  a  pithy  and  apposite  text  at  the  end 
of  an  argument,  not  only  gives  vivacity  to  the 
style,  but  weight  to  the  reasoning. 

Lastly,  in  quoting  Scripture,  quote  it,  not  as 
the  word  of  man,  but,  as  it  is  in  truth,  the  word 
of  God.  Do  not  repeat  it  in  a  tone  as  if  you 
considered  it  of  less  importance  than  the  rest 
of  your  sermon ;  but  quote  it  with  reverence, 
solemnity,  and  emphasis. 
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Another  advantage  resulting  to  the  preacher 
from  the  nature  of  the  subject-matter,  is  the 
argument  from  Scripture  example.  Under  this 
head  I  wish  to  include  not  only  examples  of 
persons,  but  also  of  things.  And  first,  with 
regard  to  the  former.  The  example  of  Christ 
is  one  to  which  you  cannot  too  often  appeal. 
Next  to  that  of  Christ,  is  the  example  of  good 
and  holy  men  recorded  in  Scripture,  which  is 
especially  valuable  when  God's  sentence  upon 
their  actions  is  distinctly  stated.  "Then  stood 
up  Phinehas,  and  executed  judgment  ....  and 
that  was  counted  unto  him  for  righteousness'.^^ 
"  Seeing  thou  hast  not  withheld  thy  son,  thine 
only  son,  in  blessing  I  will  bless  thee*.^'  "In 
all  this  Job  sinned  not,  nor  charged  God 
foolishly ^"  More  numerous  are  the  examples 
of  God's  disapproval.  "  Thou  hast  done  fool- 
ishly :  thou  hast  not  kept  the  commandment 
of  the  Lord  thy  God'."  "In  this  that  I  declare 
unto  you  I  praise  you  not,  that  ye  come  toge- 
ther, not  for  the  better,  but  for  the  worse  \" 
"Now  all  these  things  happened  unto  them  for 
ensamples,  and  they  are  written  for  our  admo- 
nition, upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are 
come  \" 


?  Psalm  cvi.  30.  «  Gen.  xxli.  16,  I?.  »  Job  i.  22. 

»  1  Sam.  xiii.  13.  *  1  Cor.  xi.  1?.  »  1  Cor.  x.  11. 
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The  other  class  of  examples  which  the 
preacher  derives  from  Scripture  are,  more 
properly  speaking,  Instances,  or  examples  of 
facts.  Instances  derived  from  uninspired  his- 
tory, or  from  passing  events,  are  liable  to 
objection,  first,  that  they  may  not  be  true, 
secondly,  that  they  may  be  exceptions,  instead 
of  instances.  If  you  bring  forward  well  known 
instances,  and  say  that  luxury  ruins  a  nation, 
other  nations  may  be  pointed  out  which  have 
long  prospered  notwithstanding  their  luxury. 
If  you  point  out  a  drunkard  who  has  ruined 
his  health,  and  brought  himself  to  the  brink  of 
the  grave,  another  might,  perhaps,  be  shown 
who  was  living  in  vigorous  old  age.  You  may, 
indeed,  set  forth  the  natural  and  obvious  ten- 
dency of  such  sins,  and  point  out  instances,  as 
warnings;  yet  the  exceptions  will  have  their 
weight  against  you.  But  when  you  appeal  to 
the  recorded  deaUngs  of  the  Almighty,  "with 
whom  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of 
turning,"  you  appeal  with  the  certain  knowledge 
that  his  ways  are  uniform  and  consistent.  "  If 
God  spared  not  the  Angels  that  sinned,  but  cast 
them  down  to  hell  ....  and  spared  not  the  old 
world,  but  saved  Noah  ....  and  turnins:  the 
cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  into  ashes,  con- 
demned them  with  an  overthrow,  making  them 
an   ensample   to   them   that  after  should  live 
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ungodly  ....  and  delivered  just  Lot  ....  the 
Lord  knoweth  how  to  deliver  the  godly  out  of 
temptations,  and  to  reserve  the  unjust  unto  the 
day  of  judgment  to  be  punished*." 

Exhaustless  as  you  will  find  the  mine  of 
revealed  truth  in  arguments  and  illustrations, 
and  valuable  as  they  are  to  the  preacher,  far 
beyond  the  materials  derived  from  every  other 
source,  there  is,  however,  a  discretion  to  be 
employed  in  the  use  of  argument  even  from 
Scripture.  What  I  mean  may  be  made  clear 
by  a  passage  from  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  St. 
Paul's  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians:  "If 
there  be  no  resurrection  from  the  dead,  then  is 
Christ  not  risen;  and  if  Christ  be  not  risen, 
then  is  our  preaching  vain,  and  your  faith  is 
also  vain;  yea,  and  we  are  found  false  wit- 
nesses of  God. — If  in  this  life  only  we  have 
hope,  then  are  we  of  all  men  most  miserable." 
Addressed  to  believers,  like  the  Corinthian 
converts,  this  argument  is  conclusive.  They 
were  convinced  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
and  of  the  truth  of  Paul's  preaching ;  therefore, 
on  these  premisses  the  Apostle  safely  grounds 
an  argument  for  the  general  resurrection.  But 
suppose  him  to  have  used  the  same  argument 
to  the  Athenians  ;  it  would  have  fallen  without 

*  2  Peter  ii.  4-9. 
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force ;  they  would  have  come  to  a  directly  con- 
trary inference  to  what  he  M'ished ;  they  would 
have  concluded  that  his  "preaching"  was 
indeed  "vain,"  and  he  a  "miserable"  fanatic. 
In  the  preaching  of  the  present  day,  it  is  well 
to  use  discretion,  and  not  rest  the  whole  of 
your  argument  on  the  truth  of  Scripture,  unless 
you  are  quite  certain  that  those  whom  you 
address  are  disposed  implicitly  to  admit  it. 
When  the  point  in  question  is  liable  to  contro- 
versy, to  do  so  is  clearly  rash :  but  even  on 
plain  fundamental  topics,  it  is  not,  I  think, 
prudent  or  reverential  to  place  your  argument 
in  this  form,  or  gage  the  truth  of  Christianity 
upon  any  one  particular  point,  unless,  indeed, 
it  be  one  of  vital  importance.  I  do  not  like  the 
following  passage  from  Bishop  Hebcr,  who  is 
arguing  on  the  existence  of  Angels  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  spoken  of  in  Scrip- 
ture :  "  Let  us  pause,  in  God's  name,  before 
we  degrade  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  one  inter- 
minable allegory ;  or,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense,  let  us,  at  least,  place  the  controversy  on 
its  proper  footing,  and,  if  the  doctrine  in  ques- 
tion be  really  absurd  or  impossible,  let  us 
abandon,  as  an  imposture,  the  religion  which 
so  authoritatively  declares  it."  What  need  is 
there  for  the  suggestion  of  such  an  alternative  ? 
If  it  should  happen,  as  it  undoubtedly  will, 
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with  some  portion  of  your  congregation,  that 
their  faith  is  not  built  on  a  rock,  an  argument 
put  in  such  a  form,  instead  of  proving  to  them 
the  point  in  question,  will  only  be  an  additional 
reason  to  them  to  doubt  the  truth  of  Scripture. 
With  reference,  therefore,  to  the  character  of 
modern  congregations,  it  is  necessary  to  use 
Scriptural  and  other  arguments  conjointly. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  subject  on  which  the 
Apostle  is  writing.  Suppose  it  Easter  Sunday, 
and  you  wish  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  the  ge- 
neral resurrection  of  the  dead ;  you  might  ar- 
range your  argument  something  in  this  form : 
"  This  day  is  to  Christians  one  of  joy  and  exul- 
tation, for  we  celebrate  the  resurrection  of  our 
Lord,  who  rose,  the  first  fruits  from  the  grave, 
giving  an  earnest  that  we  also  shall  rise  again. 
Before  the  coming  of  Christ,  the  world  was 
divided  in  opinion.  The  selfish  and  luxurious 
professed  to  disbelieve,  but  the  soundest  phi- 
losophers agreed  with  the  mass  of  the  people 
in  believing,  that  there  would  be  a  resurrec- 
tion ;  and  for  the  following  reasons — (then  give 
their  reasons,  which  are  your  a  priori  arguments 
— inequality  of  lot  in  this  world — pride  of  the 
wicked — affliction  of  the  virtuous — inward  long- 
ing after  immortality.)  But  still  they  had  no 
certainty,  nor  was  it  possible  they  should,  until 
the  Son  of  God  came  from  the  bosom  of  his 
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Father,  and  declared  that  God  would  surely 
judge  the  souls  of  men  (here  insert  Scripture 
texts) — and  rose  again  Himself  in  confirmation 
of  his  words.  If  after  this  we  doubt,  we  must 
die  in  our  unbelief;  no  other  conceivable  proof 
can  be  given,  until  the  Archangel's  trump 
awaken  our  slumbers  in  the  grave."  You  may 
insert  as  many  Scripture  proofs  as  you  please, 
only  for  the  sake  of  some  of  your  congregation, 
do  not  omit  the  others. 

Partaking  in  some  degree  of  the  authority  of 
Scripture  is  the  declaration  of  the  Church.  "The 
Church  is  a  witness  and  keeper  of  holy  writ*.'' 
They  shine  as  it  were  by  a  reciprocally  reflected 
light.  The  Bible  is  of  course  the  ultimate 
standard :  but  the  canon  of  Scripture  itself  rests 
on  the  testimony  of  the  Church ;  and  the  true 
interpretation  and  arrangement  of  its  doctrine 
is  received  by  us  on  the  same  authority.  Since 
also  your  congregation  acknowledge  the  Scrip- 
tural vahdity  of  the  Church  to  which  they  be- 
long, you  may  quote  the  Articles,  Creeds,  and 
Liturgy,  as  proof  undoubted. 

Nay,  even  you  yourself,  as  an  authorized  mi- 
nister of  the  Church,  are  invested  with  some- 
thing beyond  your  mere  personal  authority ; 
at  least,  in  the  eyes  of  your  congregation,  to 
whom  you  are  an  appointed  ambassador  of  God, 
*  Article  x. 
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to  expound  to  them  his  word  and  will.  ^'  Let 
every  minister,"  says  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor, 
"  be  careful  that  what  he  delivers  be,  indeed, 
the  words  of  God,  that  his  sermon  may  be 
answerable  to  the  text ;  for  this  is  God's  word, 
the  other  ought  to  be  according  to  it ;  that 
although  in  itself  it  be  but  the  word  of  man, 
yet,  by  the  purpose,  truth,  and  signification  of 
it,  it  may  be  in  a  secondary  sense  the  word  of 
God." 

However,  this  assumption  of  authority  be- 
longs rather  to  one  who,  with  irreproachable 
character  and  acknowledged  ability,  has  for 
many  years  been  the  father  of  his  flock.  Ex- 
pressions like  the  following  often  fall  with  pe- 
culiar weight  from  the  lips  of  a  venerable 
preacher — "  I  have  visited  many  death-beds." 
"  I  have  conversed  with  many  repentant  sin- 
ners"  "  I  have  watched  the  progress  of  youth 
to  manhood ;"  or  as  David  said,  "  I  have 
been  young,  and  now  am  old,  yet  never  saw  I 
the  righteous  forsaken,  nor  his  seed  begging 
their  bread."  Indeed,  I  know  no  argument 
which  has  more  practical  power  of  persuasion, 
than  the  solemn  declaration  of  experienced 
age,  when  the  weight  of  irreproachable  cha- 
racter, and  the  gentle  influence  of  Christian 
benevolence,  are  found  united  with  the  sacred- 
ness  of  ministerial  office. 
H  2 
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If  we  could  entirely  depend  on  the  acquies- 
cence of  our  hearers  in  every  thing  which  can 
be  proved  from  Scripture,  and  if  we  could  rely 
on  their  acting  conformably  to  their  conviction, 
there  would  be  no  need  of  any  other  argument 
besides  those  which  have  been  already  spoken 
of.  Indeed  the  necessity  of  writing  sermons 
would  be  altogether  superseded  by  the  simple 
reading  and  explaining  of  the  word  of  God 
But,  since  we  know  that  men's  hearts  are  natu- 
rally prone  to  perverseness  and  unbelief,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  testimony  of  Scripture  must  be 
enforced  and  strengthened  by  every  means  in 
our  power.  "  We  must  consider  not  only  what 
argument  ought  to  convince,  but  what  will  con- 
vince'." And  this  introduces  us  to  nearly  all 
the  topics  and  modes  of  argument,  which  are 
common  to  other  rhetoricians. 

1  Hooker. 
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Still,  there  are  some  more  applicable  to  the 
pulpit  than  others,  and  some  which  are  altoge- 
ther inapplicable.  Other  speakers  scruple  not 
to  avail  themselves  of  whatever  argument  may- 
move  their  hearers  at  the  time ;  but  the  reason- 
ing of  the  preacher  must  be  able  to  bear  the 
test  of  reflection.  It  must  be  perfectly  sound, 
honest,  and  unexceptionable.  Our  present  pur- 
pose does  not  require  that  we  should  notice  all 
the  common  modes  and  forms  of  argument 
which  are  open  to  the  preacher,  but  it  may  be 
useful  to  speak  briefly  on  some  of  the  most 
prominent. 

First,  it  should  be  observed  that  in  all  rea- 
soning, especially  in  an  address  from  the  pulpit, 
there  is  much  which  cannot  properly  be  called 
argument,  because  no  middle  term  is  employed. 
It  might  be  very  possible,  in  such  cases,  to  find  a 
middle  term,  which  should  show  the  connexion 
between  the  extremes  of  the  proposition ;  but 
none  is  brought  forward,  and  none  is  sought 
for.  Neither  is  it  instruction,  because,  in  that, 
respect  is  had  to  the  authority  of  the  instructor : 
but  here  the  preacher  trusts  to  the  good  sense 
of  his  hearers,  to  assent  to  the  truth  of  what  he 
states.  It  is  an  appeal  to  their  reason  or  com- 
mon sense.  *'  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the 
earth   do   right'?"  "He  that  planted  the  ear, 

2  Gen.  xviii.  25. 
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shall  He  not  hear?  He  that  made  the  eye,  shall 
He  not  see '?"  "  Thou  therefore,  which  teach- 
est  another,  teachest  thou  not  thyself?  Thou 
that  preachest  a  man  should  not  steal,  dost  thou 
steal*?"  Again,  "  We  might  as  well  doubt 
whether  the  sun  were  intended  to  enlighten  the 
earth,  or  the  rain  to  fertilize  it,  as  whether  He 
who  framed  the  human  mind  intended  to  an- 
nounce righteousness  to  mankind  as  his  law." 

Nevertheless,  reason  cannot  entirely  be  relied 
on,  because  it  is  liable  to  be  led  astray  by  want 
of  information,  and  distorted  by  evil  habit,  pas- 
sion, and  prejudice.  Reason  taught  men  for 
five  thousand  years  that  the  sun  went  round 
the  earth,  and  greatly  were  they  surprised  when 
Copernicus  showed  that  they  were  in  error. 
One  would  have  thought  that  reason  would 
prevent  men  from  worshipping  stocks  and 
stones;  but  hear  how  deeply  Isaiah*  laments 
their  want  of  understanding : — "  None  consi- 
dereth  in  his  heart,  neither  is  there  knowledge 
nor  understanding  to  say,  I  have  burned  part 
of  it  in  the  fire ;  yea,  also  I  have  baked  bread 
upon  the  coals  thereof;  I  have  roasted  flesh,  and 
eaten  it :  and  shall  I  make  the  residue  thereof 
an  abomination  ?  shall  I  fall  down  to  the  stock 
of  a  tree  ?"    In  the  use,  therefore,  of  this  appeal 

'  Psalm  xciv.  9.         *  Rom.  ii.  21.         *  Isaiah  xliv.  19. 
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to  reason,  whether  pointedly  made,  as  in  the 
instances  just   mentioned,  or  whether  in   the 
mere  silent  assumption  of  their  concurrence  in 
your  assertion,  you  must  always  bear  in  mind 
the  intellectual  and  spiritual  condition  of  your 
hearers.    In  some  men  "  the  eyes  of  the  under- 
standing are  opened"  by  the  Spirit  of  Grace ; 
in  others,  the  spark  of  reason  is  almost  extin- 
guished by  sensuality,  apathy,  and  sin.  "  They," 
says  Mr.  Davison,  "in  whom  the  sense  of  reli- 
gion, the  desire  of  holiness,  integrity,  and  purity 
are  the  highest,  and  their  minds  most  alive  to 
such  objects,  will  see,   by  a  real  intuition,   the 
excellence  of  a  code  of  doctrine,  to  which  others 
will  be   feebly  attracted  by  any  sympathy  of 
their  feeling  or  judgment ;  or,  it  may  be,  will 
turn  from  it  with  the  alienation  and  distaste  of 
a  mind  opposed  to  its  whole   spirit.     It  is  no 
more  than  this  admitted  principle,  that  evidence 
in  moral  subjects  is  modified  by  the  mind  to 
which  it  is  addressed^"     In  a  church  congre- 
gation, you  may  venture  to  appeal  to  a  reason 
informed  at  least  on  the  general  principles  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  to  build  your  argument 
on  this  appeal. 

Allied  to  the  foregoing  is  an   argument  or 
mode  of  reasoning,  which,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 

fi  Davison  on  Prophecy,  p.  73. 
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invent  a  term  hitherto  unknown  to  rhetoricians, 
I  would  call  the  argument  from  reminiscence. 
It  is  when  you  appeal  to  your  hearers'  remem- 
brance of  former  feeUngs,  in  order  to  persuade 
them  to  act,  or  to  deter  them  from  acting,  now. 
"  What  fruit  had  ye  then,"  asks  St.  Paul,  "  in 
those  things  whereof  ye  are  now  ashamed  ?  for 
the  end  of  those  things  is  death."  This  sort  of 
argument,  though  not  capable  of  much  variety, 
is  very  useful  to  a  preacher ;  he  may  confidently 
appeal  not  only  to  his  hearers'  remembrance  of 
the  fruitlessness  and  discomfort  of  sin,  but  to 
the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  of  serving  God, 
the  comfort  of  prayer,  and  of  holiness,  which 
some  at  least  will  be  able  to  call  to  mind. 

Advancing  a  little  step  farther,  we  cross  the 
boundary  which  separates  intuitive  from  de- 
ductive evidence.  And  the  first  sort  of  arsu- 
ment  which  comes  under  our  notice  is  the 
argument  from  experience.  Unlike  the  appeal  to 
reason,  which  derives  its  chief  force  from  our 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  subject  matter 
on  which  we  employ  it,  experience  rests  on 
repeated  observation,  without  any  reference  to 
causes.  For  instance,  we  observe  that  the  ba- 
rometer almost  invariably  falls  before  rain,  and 
whether  we  know  the  physical  cause  or  not,  we 
act  upon  the  strength  of  the  experience.  It  is 
the  same  in  morals.     We  know  the  difficulty 
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of  resisting  temptations ;  we  know  the  danger 
of  bad  habits^  from  our  own  experience.  We 
know  our  own  hopes  and  fears,  comforts  and 
disquietudes :  and  we  doubt  not,  that,  ordina- 
rily speaking,  other  men,  being  of  like  passions 
with  ourselves,  feel  in  the  same  manner.  And 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  force  of  experience 
outlives  the  memory  of  the  facts  on  which  it 
was  built;  the  conclusion  remains  when  the 
premisses  are  ost ;  a  fact,  which  accounts  for 
the  tenacity  with  which  old  people  retain  their 
opinion ;  you  cannot  overturn  it  by  refutation, 
because  they  have  forgotten  the  grounds  on 
which  it  was  formed. 

The  most  glorious  field  for  the  operation  of 
experience,  is  in  confirmation  of  our  faith. 
Here  the  power  of  experience  is  far  beyond 
that  of  any  other  argument.  What  was  it  that 
filled  the  breasts  of  the  Apostles  with  holy  zeal, 
and  made  them  devote  their  lives  to  the  cause 
of  the  Gospel  ?  What  was  it  that  animated  the 
blessed  martyrs  with  courage,  nay,  with  joy 
and  exultation?  What  was  it  that  inspired 
with  heroic  fortitude  even  delicate  women  when 
led  to  the  stake,  and  sustained  the  faith  of 
ignorant  and  illiterate  persons  under  torture 
and  death  ?  Was  it  the  force  of  argument  and 
demonstration?  No,  it  was  simply  the  effect 
of  experience.    It  was  "  experience  that  worked 
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hope',"   and   "hope  was  the  anchor  of  their 
soul,  both  sure  and  stedfast'." 

This,  after  all,  is  the  strongest  of  all  argu- 
ments, not  only  to  the  simple  and  illiterate,  but 
even  to  the  wise  and  learned.  Without  expe- 
rience the  faith  of  the  wisest  men  is  but  built 
on  sand.  They  may  have  convinced  themselves 
of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  by  the  closest  histo- 
rical research ;  they  may  be  able  to  prove  it  by 
the  plainest  moral  reasoning;  but,  if  experience 
be  wanting,  they  lack  that  which  alone  is  able 
to  carry  them  through  the  ordinary  temptations 
and  trials  of  life.  Without  experience  they 
will  be  found  wanting  in  the  hour  of  danger. 
That  man  only  who  knows  by  experience  the 
power  of  truth,  who  has  felt  the  adaptation  of 
the  Gospel  to  his  own  case,  who  has  discerned 
the  influence  of  religion  working  in  him, — sub- 
duing the  power  of  sin,  controUing  his  passions, 
and  purifying  his  heart ;  who  feels  himself 
brought  nearer  to  God,  and  is  conscious  of 
elevation,  of  hope,  of  inward  peace — that  man, 
in  short,  who  knows  by  experience  that  the 
Gospel  has  made  him  a  better  and  a  happier 
man* — he  alone,  whether  he  be  high  or  low, 
learned  or  unlearned,  has  his  faith  based  on  a 

'  Romans  v.  4.  '  Heb.  vi.  19. 

'  The  Author  believes  that  he  is  indebted  for  some  of  these 
sentiments  and  expressions  to  Bishop  Wilson  of  Calcutta. 
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firm  and  sure  foundation.  He  alone  is  clad  in 
the  armour  of  God,  and  will  be  able  in  the  evil 
day  to  stand. 

In  some  cases  testimony,  or  the  recorded 
experience  and  knowledge  of  others,  is  a  valua- 
ble argument.  Its  chief  use  is  to  establish  past 
facts.  It  rests  for  its  support  on  human  vera- 
city, and  its  value  varies  according  to  the  credi- 
bility of  the  witnesses.  In  some  instances  it 
may  amount  to  moi'al  certainty;  as  when  a 
sufficient  number  of  witnesses  concur,  who  are 
unimpeachable  in  character,  disinterested,  and 
furnished  with  full  means  of  knowing  the  truth; 
or  when  many  concur  without  collusion,  what- 
ever their  character  may  be;  or  when  adver- 
saries, or  unwilling  witnesses,  agree.  Revealed 
religion  rests,  in  the  first  instance,  on  testimony, 
though  the  corroborative  effect  of  internal  evi- 
dence renders  it,  as  we  have  already  said,  far 
more  impressively  convincing.  The  principal 
evidence  of  testimony  which  the  preacher  will 
have  to  use  is  that  of  the  Church,  respecting 
which  we  spoke  in  the  last  letter;  but  besides 
this,  there  is  the  testimony  of  history.  All  the 
facts  of  history  are  derived  from  testimony; 
the  accounts  of  things  in  other  countries,  the 
facts  contained  in  books,  those  handed  down 
by  tradition,  the  experiments  of  science  which 
cannot  be  made  again,  and  the  current  events 
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of  the  day — all  these  rest  on  testimony.  Uni- 
versal consent  is  a  species  of  testimony,  though, 
perhaps,  rather  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
authority. 

Another  argument  which  may  be  useful  to 
the  preacher  is  induction,  or  the  bringing  for- 
ward a  mass  of  instances.  The  argument  in 
Paley's  Horae  Paulina?  is  an  induction :  one 
instance  of  unintentional  harmony  between  the 
book  of  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  would  prove 
nothing;  but  several  hundreds  are  morally 
conclusive  of  their  authenticity. 

In  some  respects  similar  to  induction,  as 
depending  on  number  rather  than  on  weight,  is 
what  Archbishoj)  Whately  calls  a  "  Galaxy  of 
evidence:"  that  is,  a  body  of  evidence  of  different 
sorts,  which  convinces  rather  by  the  accumu- 
lated weight  of  the  whole  than  by  the  force  of 
any  particular  part.  This  is  well  put  by  Davison 
in  the  following  passage :  *'  Before  an  audience, 
many  of  whom  are  highly  exercised  in  the 
application  of  their  minds  to  a  complex  evi- 
dence, and  decision  of  great  interests  depend- 
ent upon  it,  where  nothing  but  a  complete 
conviction  will  satisfy,  I  speak  with  submis- 
sion to  their  judgment,  but  with  no  fear  of 
that  judgment  making  against  me,  when  I 
appeal  to  them  whether  they  have  not  had 
occasion  to  know  how  conviction  is  improved 
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by  converging  reasons,  and  the  more  so  as 
those  reasons  arise  from  considerations  differ- 
ing in  kind  :  how  the  succession  of  new  matter 
of  proof,  even  hght  in  itself,  reduces  any  sup- 
posed uncertainty  left  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  inquiry;  how  the  contingency  of  error  is 
gradually  excluded  by  checks  upon  the  first 
conclusion,  and  the  conspiring  probabilities  of 
a  subject  run  together  into  perfect  conviction. 
Let  this  reasonable  process  be  applied  to  the 
examination  of  Christianity  by  men  who  chal- 
lenge it  to  the  proof,  and  I  will  not  say  it,  but 
they  have  every  thing  to  hope  from  the  trial'." 
This  cumulative  evidence  is  not,  however, 
well  suited  to  the  ignorant  and  illiterate ;  if 
used  at  all  before  them,  it  must  be  carefully  set 
forth,  and  fully,  yet  simply,  explained.  It 
requires  great  pains  to  make  a  jury  compre- 
hend a  long  train  of  circumstantial  evidence; 
one  tolerably  conclusive  argument  will  often 
have  more  weight  than  the  most  perfect  process 
of  coincident  reasoning.  So  it  is  with  the 
evidences  of  religion.  The  educated  and  prac- 
tised reasoner  will  be  more  readily  convinced 
by  the  process  so  ably  described  by  Davison ; 
but  the  illiterate  man,  not  seeing  the  deduc- 
tions which  may  be  made  from  the  weight  of 

'  Davison  on  Prophecy,  p.  30. 
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each  argument  separately  considered,  would  be 
better  satisfied  with  any  one  branch  of  evi- 
dence, if  it  were  plainly  laid  before  him.  Yet 
there  are  cases  in  Avhich  cumulative  evidence 
may  be  made  sufficiently  plain.  Thus  in  con- 
firmation of  prophecy :  it  would  not  have  been 
a  decisive  proof  of  inspiration,  for  a  prophet  to 
declare  with  truth  that  Tyre  or  Babylon,  Egypt 
or  Jerusalem,  should  one  day  be  destroyed; 
but  when  we  find  it  foretold  that  Tyre  should 
become  a  place  for  fishermen  to  spread  their 
nets  on',  Babylon  the  lair  of  beasts ^  Egypt 
the  "  basest  of  the  kingdoms  *,^'  the  Jews  dis- 
persed throughout  the  world,  the  Christian 
triumphant;  and  when  we  find,  not  one  only, 
but  all  of  these  predictions  exactly  fulfilled,  an 
irresistible  proof  is  presented  to  our  minds. 
Bishop  Home,  in  his  eighth  sermon,  sums  up 
the  principal  predictions  concerning  our  Saviour, 
and  adds  :  "  In  the  application  of  a  single  pro- 
phecy, especially  if  it  be  a  figurative  one, 
interest  and  ingenuity  may  raise  many  doubts 
and  difficulties,  but  against  the  accumulated 
weight  of  evidence,  kqO'  i;7rf()|3oXr)i/  tig  vwep- 
fioXrjv,  afforded  by  so  many  plain  and  literal 
predictions,  all  pointing  to  one  person,  all 
punctually  and  exactly  fulfilled  in  Jesus  Christ, 

»  Ezek.  XX vi.  14.  '  Jer.  1.  39.  *  Ezek.  xxix.  16. 
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and  in  Him  alone,  no  tolerably  plausible  objec- 
tion can  ever  be  made  Let  candour  and  integ- 
rity, reason  and  common  sense,  be  judges  in 
the  cause,  and  they  must  determine,  they  have 
already  determined  by  the  virtuous  Nathanael, 
'  Rabbi,  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God,  Thou  art  the 
King  of  Israel.^" 


LETTER   X. 


ON    ILLUSTRATION. 

It  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  precisely  between 
matter  used  by  the  speaker  for  the  conviction 
of  the  reason,  and  that  which  is  intended  for 
explanation,  or  mere  ornament — to  say  where 
argument  ends  and  illustration  begins.  The 
frontier  line  must  be  drawn  somewhere  in  the 
regions  of  analogy.  Analogy  is  in  part  argu- 
ment, in  part  merely  illustration.  In  fact  there 
are  two  sorts  of  analogy,  as  may  be  shown  from 
the  following  examples  mentioned  in  Aristotle ' : 
"'Surely,'  said  an  Athenian  orator,  'you  would 
not  choose  the  chief  magistrates  by  lot;  you 
might  as  well  choose  the  pilot  of  a  vessel  by 
lot.' "  The  other  instance  is  this,  "  Once  upon 
a  time,  a  fox  fell  into  a  ditch,  and  could  not 
get  out;  as  hj  lay  there,  a  swarm  of  insects 
settled   on  him  and  plagued  him   grievously. 

'  Arist  Rhet.  lib.  iL  cup.  xx. 
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A  good-natured  hedgehog,  coming  that  way, 
offered  to  drive  the  insects  away,  '  Stop,^  said 
the  fox,  *you  had  better  let  them  stay  where 
they  are ;  for  if  you  drive  away  these  that  are 
gorged  with  blood,  you  will  only  make  room 
for  others  which  are  thirsty,  and  will  suck  the 
more.'  From  this  we  learn,"  said  the  orator, 
"  that  it  is  better  to  let  those,  who  have  already 
well  fattened  on  the  state,  keep  their  places, 
than  drive  them  away,  and  get  a  set  of  lean 
hungry  fellows  in  their  stead."  In  the  former 
of  these  two  instances  you  will  observe  that 
there  are  three  terms  only,  the  magistrate  and 
the  pilot,  both  chosen  hy  lot.  In  the  other 
instance,  there  are  four  terms ;  the  insects  and 
the  fox,  the  placemen  and  the  state.  Now  the 
first  of  these  is  more  like  an  argument,  the 
second  is  a  mere  illustration.  To  choose  a 
magistrate  by  lot,  or  to  choose  a  pilot  by  lot, 
are  great  absurdities,  because  both  are  respon- 
sible offices,  and  ought  not  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  incompetent  persons.  There  is  sound 
reasoning  in  this.  But  the  story  of  the  poor 
fox  in  the  ditch  is  manifestly  nothing  but  an 
embellishment,  and  not  intended  as  a  serious 
argument.  And  yet  1  am  by  no  means  sure 
that  it  might  not  have  quite  as  much  effect, 
especially  on  an  audience  like  the  Samian  popu- 
lace, as  the  gravest  demonstration. 
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The  former  sort  of  analogy,  which  consists 
of  three  terms  only,  seems  to  be  much  the 
same  as  what  is  termed  parity  of  reasoning. 
Its  force  as  an  argument  results  from  its  being 
something  more  than  a  mere  analogy, — some- 
thing approaching  to  resemblance. 

The  parables  in  the  Scriptures  are  analogies 
of  both  classes,  and  may  sometimes  rank  as 
arguments,  sometimes  as  illustrations  [though, 
by  the  way,  it  is  remarkable  that  when  first 
delivered  they  were  not  understood  by  our 
Lord's  disciples  :  in  fact,  many  of  the  parables, 
which  are  most  plain  to  us,  were  to  them  pro- 
phecies].  In  the  parable  of  the  sower,  the 
analogy  between  the  seed  and  the  word  of  God, 
thorns  and  the  cares  of  life,  is  so  remote,  that 
though,  when  understood,  it  is  most  happy  and 
forcible  as  an  illustration,  yet  no  sort  of  argu- 
ment can  be  drawn  from  it.  In  the  parable  of 
the  tares,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  some 
actual  resemblance  between  the  conduct  of  the 
reapers  and  the  angels,  from  which  we  may 
draw  an  argument ;  for,  as  the  reapers  carefully 
gathered  up  the  wheat  because  it  was  good,  and 
burnt  the  tares  because  they  were  worthless,  so 
will  the  angels  do  with  regard  to  good  and  bad 
men  at  the  end  of  the  world. 

There  is  a  common  error  in  the  use  of  analogy 
which  you  must  be  careful  to  avoid, — that  is. 
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the  pressing  it  too  far.  The  analogy  seldom 
holds  in  more  than  a  few  points ;  if  you  press 
it  farther,  you  fall  into  error.  If,  for  instance, 
because  conversion  is  compared  to  a  new  birth, 
you  were  to  say  that  it  must  be  accompanied 
by  pangs ;  or  if,  because  the  Church  is  the 
spouse  of  Christ,  you  were  to  say,  as  some 
preacher  did,  that  he  was  bound  to  pay  her 
debts,  you  would  be  going  farther  than  you 
are  warranted.  So,  in  the  parables  of  Scrip- 
ture, it  is  wrong  to  suppose  that  all  the  circum- 
stances will  bear  to  be  included.  In  the 
parable  of  the  virgins,  for  instance,  the  point 
of  analogy  consists  in  the  necessity  of  being 
watchful  and  prepared.  If,  because  there  were 
five  wise  and  five  foolish  virgins,  we  were  to 
argue  that  half  mankind  would  be  admitted 
into  heaven  and  half  excluded,  we  should  infer 
what  was  never  intended  to  be  tausht.  Or  if 
we  were  to  argue  (like  Tillotson)  that  because 
the  wise  virgins  had  no  oil  to  spare,  therefore 
there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  works  of  super- 
erogation, although  the  conclusion  be  unques- 
tionably true,  still  it  would  be  unwarrantably 
inferred  from  the  premisses.  We  might  as  well 
infer  that  it  was  right  to  cheat  and  lie,  because 
the  master  commended  the  unjust  steward  for 
having  done  wisely.  In  preaching,  therefore, 
on  the  text,  ^^Ye  shall  be  fishers  of  men,"  do 
I  2 
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not  say,  as  a  certain  preacher  said,  "  In  prose- 
cution of  this  idea  I  propose  to  show  you  three 
things :  — tirst,  as  the  fish  caught  by  these  fisher- 
men were  taken  out  of  the  sea,  so  I  shall  show 
you  what  is  that  sea,  out  of  which  those  spi- 
ritual fish  spoken  of  by  Christ  are  taken ; 
secondly,  I  shall  show  the  manner  of  taking 
them;  and,  thirdly,  the  effects  of  their  being 
taken.  For  as  Christ  made  use  of  this  meta- 
phor, we  may  be  sure  that  the  metaphor  is 
perfect,  and  that  it  must  be  suitable  in  all  its 
parts"  On  this  false  principle  he  goes  on  to 
teach  "  that  the  sea  is  the  world ;  and  as  in  the 
sea  are  things  innumerable,  both  great  and 
small — great  leviathans,  and  so  forth, — so  there 
are  in  the  world.  The  people  of  the  world  have 
no  taste  for  spiritual  pleasures,  as  fishes  have 
no  enjoyment  out  of  the  water.  Then  as  to 
catching  them,  there  are  unlawful  nets — the 
net  of  mere  morality :  morality  is  like  a  bait 
without  a  hook.  No,  we  should  throw  the 
Gospel  net.  And  if  we  catch  none  this  Sunday, 
we  may  the  next.  Again,  the  fish,  when  caught, 
are  taken  out  of  the  water,  and  never  return ; 
so  God  translates  us  into  the  kingdom  of  his 
dear  Son.  He  that  is  caught  in  the  Gospel 
never  returns  into  the  world,  and  in  this  I 
apprehend,"  says  he,  "  that  the  beauty  of  the 
metaphor  mainly  consists.     It  is  that  which 
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seems  particularly  to  have  been  intended  by  it ;" 
and  so  he  goes  on.  This  is  "  riding  a  metaphor 
to  death." 

There  are  constant  temptations  to  a  preacher 
to  fall  into  this  meretricious  style ; — as  when 
God  is  called  a  sun,  a  shield,  or  Christ  a  door, 
a  way,  you  may  run  into  a  thousand  minute 
points  of  resemblance,  but  it  is  a  manifest 
wrong  done  to  the  simplicity  of  Scripture,  to 
teach  all  these  fancies  as  if  they  were  derived 
from  an  inspired  source.  Yet  this  style  has  its 
admirers,  of  whom  it  has  been  justly  said,  that 
^^interpretations  of  this  sort  will  naturally  be 
admired  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  are 
addressed,  in  proportion  to  their  ignorance ^" 

Analogy  is  of  great  use  to  the  preacher; 
though  more,  perhaps,  by  way  of  illustration 
than  argument.  It  may  be  employed  from  the 
simple  metaphor  or  simile  to  the  complicated 
treatise.  When  used  as  argument,  it  has  been 
termed  the  defensive  armour  of  oratory,  being 
more  useful  in  warding  off  blows,  than  inflicting 
them.  Butler's  Analogy  is  more  calculated  for 
the  confirmation  of  the  well-disposed,  than  for 
the  conversion  of  the  infidel.  Employed  by 
way  of  illustration,  analogy  is  striking  and 
forcible.     "It   is  found  by  experience,"   says 

*  Christian  Observer,  iv.  1 32. 
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Bishop  Porteus,  speaking  of  parables,  "that 
this  sort  of  composition  is  better  calculated  to 
command  attention,  to  captivate  the  imagina- 
tion, to  affect  the  heart,  and  to  make  deeper 
and  more  lasting  impression  on  the  memory, 
than  the  most  ingenious  and  most  elegant 
discourses  that  the  art  of  man  is  capable  of 
producing \"  With  regard  to  the  time  for 
employing  analogy,  it  is  more  suited  to  the 
argumentative  than  the  hortatory  part  of  a 
discourse :  in  pathetic  passages  there  is  no 
leisure  for  the  comparison  of  ratios,  and  the 
balancing  of  resemblances. 

The  next  sort  of  illustration  which  I  shall 
mention  is  that  from  example.  Many  separate 
examples  will  amount  to  an  argument  by  induc- 
tion. Thus  Heber,  to  prove  the  benefits  which 
holiness  bestows,  not  only  on  the  children  of 
God  themselves,  but  on  all  who  are  even  inci- 
dentally connected  with  them,  says :  "  It  is 
not  Lot  alone,  who  is  rescued  from  the  devoted 
city;  his  daughters,  his  wife,  his  sons-in-law 
have  all,  for  his  sake,  the  same  merciful  offer  of 
deliverance.  It  is  not  Joseph  only,  who  be- 
comes a  prosperous  man  and  with  whose  daily 
toil  the  Lord  is  present  to  bless  and  prosper  it ; 
his  Egyptian  master  finds  his  goods  increased 

'  Porteus's  Lectures,  xi. 
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for  the  sake  of  his  Hebrew  bondman.  It  is  not 
Elijah  alone,  M^ho  is  miraculously  nourished 
during  the  famine ;  his  Sidonian  hostess,  also, 
has  her  barrel  of  meal  and  her  cruse  of  oil  pro- 
longed, and  herself  and  her  child  preserved 
from  perishing.  It  is  not  St.  Paul  alone,  the 
chosen  vessel  of  the  Lord,  and  the  appointed 
ambassador  of  the  truth  to  the  shores  of  the 
Western  ocean;  it  is  not  St.  Paul  alone,  nor 
his  comrades,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  Timothy,  nor 
the  courteous  Centurion,  whose  discerning  kind- 
ness to  his  prisoner  might  have  operated  as 
some  little  claim  to  snatch  him  from  the  general 
calamity;  the  selfish  mariners,  and  the  brutal 
soldiers,  are,  moreover,  given  by  God  to  the 
prayers  and  services  of  the  Apostle ;  two  hun- 
dred threescore  and  fifteen  persons  are  pre- 
served from  death,  by  the  presence  of  a  single 
captive;  and  the  vain-glorious  boast  of  the 
Roman,  '  Caesarem  vehis,^  was  realized  in  the 
instance  of  St.  Paul." 

Even  a  single  example  will  have  weight  in 
argument,  if  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  cir- 
cumstances are  essentially  the  same  with  that 
which  is  to  be  proved ;  or  if  it  be  stamped  with 
the  seal  of  God's  sanction  or  disapproval.  But 
otherwise,  single  examples,  especially  those 
which  are  fictitious,  can  never  amount  to  proof; 
yet,  by  way  of  illitstraiion,  they  are  of  great 
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use,  fictitious  as  well  as  real;  for  they  often 
explain  better  than  any  other  mode  of  illustra- 
tion what  is  the  preacher's  meaning;  so  that, 
joined  with  his  authority  they  have  the  power 
of  conviction ;  for  many  of  your  congregation 
would  rely  implicity  on  your  word,  provided 
only  they  understood  it.  You  need  never  be 
at  a  loss  for  such  illustrations  as  the  following 
from  Tillotson,  which  is  of  a  sort  very  useful  in 
plain  congregations,  though  the  language  may 
be  thought  rather  too  familiar  for  the  present 
day.  "  I  will  conclude  this  discourse,"  he  says, 
"  by  putting  a  very  plain  and  familiar  case  ;  by 
which  it  will  appear  what  credit  and  authority 
is  fit  to  be  given  to  a  guide,  and  what  not." — 
(He  is  speaking  of  the  Church  of  Rome.) — 
"Supposing  1  came  a  stranger  in  England, 
and,  landing  at  Dover,  took  a  guide  there  to 
conduct  me  in  my  way  to  York,  which  I  knew 
before,  by  the  map,  to  be  north  of  Dover." — 
We  need  not  follow  him  in  his  journey.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  his  guide  led  him  over  hedge  and 
ditch,  and  through  briar  and  bog,  till  he  de- 
clared he  would  follow  him  no  longer. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  illustration  from  autho- 
rity. Scripture  authority  is,  as  we  have  already 
said,  the  preacher's  main  strength.  The  autho- 
rity of  the  Church  (as  contained  in  her  creeds 
and  formularies)  is  most  valuable  as  a  witness 
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or  interpreter  of  Scripture ;  other  authority, 
though  not  altogether  to  be  neglected,  is  but  of 
comparatively  feeble  power.  I  mention  it  more 
for  the  purpose  of  limiting  than  recommending 
its  use.  When  it  is  really  to  the  purpose  to 
know  what  has  been  said  by  profane  writers  on 
any  subject,  then  of  course  their  writings  may 
be  quoted,  yet  not  so  much  by  way  of  authority 
as  of  testimony.  But  quotation  is  little  heeded. 
What  do  ordinary  congregations  care  for  the 
authority  of  heathen  philosophers,  Roman  histo- 
rians, ^'^ poetical  moralists  of  the  Augustan  age  ?" 
Nor  does  it  appear  to  me  to  bear  with  it  much 
weight  when  the  preacher  appeals  to  a  late  excel- 
lent prelate  of  our  Church,  or  a  celebrated  Divine, 
now  no  more.  Some  few  there  are  who,  "  though 
dead,  yet  speak,"  and  that  with  power ;  espe- 
cially the  ancient  Fathers  of  the  Church  who 
conversed  with  the  Apostles,  or  lived  soon  after 
their  time.  And  the  opinions  of  the  Reformers 
of  our  own  Church  are  important  on  some  sub- 
jects. They  are  well  quoted  in  the  following 
passage  from  Mant's  Bampton  Lectures  :  "  Let 
it  not  be  understood  for  a  moment  that,  in 
asserting  the  necessity  of  good  works,  in  con- 
junction and  equally  with  faith  to  our  final 
acceptance,  1  attribute  to  such  works  the 
slightest  shadow  of  merit.  God  forbid  that  I 
should  presume  to  derogate  from  the  value  of 
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the  Redeemer's  sacrifice,  to  rob  Christ  of  his 
majesty,  or  admit  any  offering  from  his  unpro- 
fitable servants  to  participate  with  him  in  mak- 
ing atonement  and  satisfaction  for  our  sins.  In 
this  sense,  indeed,  it  is  always  and  universally 
true  that  *we  are  justified  by  faith  in  Christ 
only/  We,  therefore,  plead  *the  meritorious 
righteousness  of  Christ'  (as  the  pious  Burkitt 
says)  *to  answer  the  demands  of  the  law;'  but 
contend  for  a  'personal  righteousness  of  our 
own  to  answer  the  commands  of  the  Gospel/ 
Whilst,  with  the  judicious  Hooker,  *we  acknow- 
ledge a  dutiful  necessity  of  doing  well,'  with 
him  also,  '  the  meritorious  dignity  of  doing  well 
we  utterly  renounce.'  Whilst,  with  the  vener- 
able Latimer,  we  believe  that,  'as  touching  our 
good  works  which  we  do,  God  will  reward  them 
in  heaven,'  with  him  also  we  acknowledge  that 
*they  cannot  merit  heaven,'  but  that  it  must 
be  merited,  not  by  our  own  works,  but  only  by 
the  merits  of  our  Saviour  Christ.  And  we 
esteem  it  no  less  truly  than  strongly  said  by 
the  ever  memorable  Hales,  'Ten  thousand 
worlds,  were  we  able  to  give  them  all,  could  not 
make  satisfaction  for  any  part  of  the  smallest 
oflfence  we  have  committed  against  God.'" 
Sometimes,  you  may  quote  a  fine  passage  or  a 
pointed,  pithy,  or  even  quaint  sentence  from 
an  old  Divine,  if  it  is  merely  for  the  sake  of 
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enlivening  the  style,  or  if  he  has  expressed  it 
in  such  forcible  language  as  you  do  not  wish  to 
weaken  by  a  paraphrase.  "  Let  us  look/'  says 
Mr.  Benson,  "  only  to  that  awful  world,  where, 
as  the  strong  eloquence  of  Chillingworth  has 
uttered  the  thought,  if  we  shine  not  beautifully 
as  the  stars  of  God's  glory,  we  shall  glare  fear- 
fully as  the  firebrands  of  his  wrath  for  ever*." 

*  Benson's  Lectures,  ii.  420. 


LETTER    XL 


HOW    TO    MOVE    THE    PASSION'S    OR    FEELINGS 
— FIRST    BY    INDIRECT    MEANS. 

To  speak  of  an  appeal  to  the  passions,  conveys 
to  many  people  the  idea  of  a  mode  of  address, 
little  in  harmony  with  the  soberness  of  a  sermon. 
It  reminds  them  of  Peter  the  hermit  urging  the 
warriors  of  Europe  to  the  crusades ;  or  of  some 
modern  agitator  inflaming  the  passions  of  the 
populace.  True  it  is,  that  bad  passions  are  the 
most  easily  and  most  frequently  excited,  but  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  good  pas- 
sions as  well  as  bad.  Not  only  anger,  jealousy, 
revenge,  hatred,  malice,  and  uncharitableness ; 
but  love,  joy,  peace,  longsuffering,  gentleness, 
meekness,  faith,  temperance,  gratitude,  exulta- 
tion, hope, — all  these  partake  of  the  nature  of 
passions  ;  though  it  may  be  more  in  accordance 
with  common  acceptation  if  we  call  them  feel- 
ings or  affections. 
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Persuasion  is  the  end  of  all  preaching;  bnt 
it  is  clear  that  persuasion  and  conviction  do 
not  always  go  together.  A  man  will  sometimes 
be  persuaded  without  being  convinced, — he  will 
act  licwv  aeKovTi  ye  Bv/uii{) — but  much  more  fre- 
quently convinced  without  being  persuaded. 
Conviction  is,  indeed,  generally  speaking,  an 
essential  preliminary  to  persuasion,  yet  it  is 
necessary  to  go  a  step  farther  before  the 
preacher's  object  is  attained.  It  is  not  enough 
to  convince  men  how  penitent  and  humble  they 
ouffht  to  be,  how  grateful  to  God,  how  chari- 
table to  their  neighbours ;  there  is  something 
beyond  this  ;  they  must  be  persuaded  to  be  so. 
The  preacher  has  not  performed  his  task  when 
he  has  convinced  his  hearers  of  their  sin  and 
danger,  but  he  must  persuade  them  to  forsake 
the  one,  and  guard  against  the  other. 

And  this  is  to  be  done  principally  by  moving 
the  passions  or  the  feelings.  When  the  reason 
is  brought  to  assent  to  the  truth  of  any  propo- 
sition, and  the  feelings  are  wrought  upon,  and 
urged  to  action — then,  and  not  till  then,  will 
the  will  be  gained,  and  a  man  be  disposed  to 
act,  and  by  God's  grace  will  act,  in  conse- 
quence of  what  he  hears  ;  and  then,  and  not 
till  then,  is  the  preacher's  task  accomplished. 

It  is  in  this  last  requirement  of  their  art,  that 
English  preachers  are  mainly  defective.    "  Ser- 
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mons,"  says  Blair,  "  have  passed  too  much  into 
mere  reasoning  and  instruction,  owing  to  a 
distaste  to  fanatics  and  puritans.  This  will 
account,  not  only  for  the  ineffectiveness  of 
preaching  in  general,  but  also,  in  some  cases, 
for  the  thinness  of  congregations ;  for  people 
will  not  go  to  hear  where  they  are  not  made  to 
feel  ?"  I  am  the  last  person  to  advocate  extra- 
vagant and  passionate  declamation  ;  still  it  is  a 
Christian  minister's  bounden  duty  to  aim  at 
such  a  style  of  preaching  as  will  move  and  win 
the  affections  of  his  hearers.  It  is  said  of  Bos- 
suet  and  Fenelon, — "I'un  preuve  la  religion, 
I'autre  la  fait  aimer."  Surely  the  latter  is  the 
point  to  which  the  preacher's  exertions  should 
be  directed. 

The  appeal  to  the  feelings  or  passions  may  be 
either  direct  or  indirect.  We  will  consider  the 
latter  mode  first. 

Of  the  indirect  modes  of  appealing  to  the 
passions,  an  instance  will  occur  to  you  in  the 
parable  of  the  ewe-lamb,  by  which  the  prophet 
stirred  up  the  conscience  of  David '.  Indigna- 
tion against  the  crime  is  surreptitiously  excited, 
before  any  hint  is  given  of  the  application  of 
the  story.  Thus  also  Dean  Stanhope,  after 
commenting  severely  on  the  base  ingratitude  of 
the  lepers ',  who  neglected  to  thank  Jesus  for 

'  2  Sam.  xii.  »  Luke  xvii. 
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their  recovery,  adds,  "  This  passage  is  the  very 
picture  of  mankind,  and  holds  out  to  us  a 
glass,  in  which  almost  every  soul  may  see  its 
own  disposition  but  too  exactly  represented, 
too  strongly  reflected." 

Of  indirect  modes  of  moving  the  feelings,  and 
engaging  the  affections,  a  certain  copiousness 
and  vividness  of  description  is  most  within  the 
preacher's  province.  Thus,  if  he  wishes  to 
impress  his  hearers  with  solemn  and  piteous 
feelings  for  the  accomplishment  of  God's  wrath 
upon  Jerusalem,  he  would  not  say  only  that 
Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  but  "  that  it  was  laid 
even  with  the  ground,  and  her  children  within 
her,"  "the  ploughers  made  long  furrows;" 
"  there  was  not  left  one  stone  upon  another." 
Or,  if  he  wished  to  impress  on  their  minds  a 
vivid  feeling  of  the  agony  of  our  Lord,  he  would 
not  merely  mention  the  fact,  but  describe  the 
circumstances  and  moral  accompaniments. 
"  Surely  He  bears  our  griefs,  He  carries  our 
sorrows,  He  undergoes  the  chastisement  of  our 
peace.  See  his  mortified  look,  his  troubled 
gestures,  see  the  bloody  sweat — strange  symp- 
toms of  the  smothered  pangs  which  rend  his 
righteous  heart.  See  Him  prostrate  on  the 
earth  in  anxious  supplication  \" 

*  Horaley's  Sermons,  Serin,  xix. 
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Not  only  strong  feelings,  but  calm  and  plea- 
surable emotions  of  pity  and  interest  are  called 
up,  in  the  same  way,  by  simple  description, 
and  by  prevailing  upon  the  mind  to  dwell  on 
details,  however  comparatively  unimportant. 
Thus,  in  the  description  of  Abraham  on  Mount 
Moriah  :  "  And  Abraham  took  the  wood  of  the 
burnt  offering,  and  laid  it  upon  Isaac  his  son ; 
and  he  took  the  fire  in  his  hand,  and  a  knife ; 
and  they  went  both  of  them  together.  And 
Isaac  spake  unto  Abraham  his  father,  and  said, 
My  father :  and  he  said.  Here  am  I,  my  son. 
And  he  said.  Behold  the  fire  and  the  wood : 
but  where  is  the  lamb  for  a  burnt  offering  ?  and 
Abraham  said,  My  son,  God  will  provide  Him- 
self a  lamb  for  a  burnt  offering :  so  they  went 
both  of  them  together.  And  they  came  to  the 
place  which  God  had  told  him  of;  and  Abra- 
ham built  an  altar  there,  and  laid  the  wood  in 
order,  and  bound  Isaac  his  son,  and  laid  him 
on  the  altar  upon  the  w^ood.  And  Abraham 
stretched  forth  his  hand,  and  took  the  knife  to 
slay  his  son  *." — How  affecting  are  these  minute 
and  simple  details !  Who  would  leave  out  a 
single  word  ? 

Sermons  which  contain  a  good  deal  of  de- 
scription, may,  in  some  respects,  be  compared 

*  Gen.  xxii.  «  — 10. 
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to  a  piece  of  sacred  music.  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, you  choose  for  your  subject  that  inte- 
resting and  beautiful  portion  of  Scripture,  the 
angels  appearing  to  the  shepherds,  and  an- 
nouncing the  nativity  of  Christ*.  There  is 
nothing  here  which  needs  to  be  proved  or  ex- 
plained: all  is  simple  narrative.  The  subject 
may  be  treated  by  describing  the  different 
circumstances  which  took  place.  As  Handel, 
in  his  Messiah,  dwells  on  each  incident  of  this 
interview  in  a  suitable  strain  of  devotional 
music,  and  subdues  the  feelings,  and  melts 
the  soul  to  holy  and  rapturous  emotions : 
so,  what  he  does  by  music,  may  the  preacher 
accomplish  by  the  power  of  description,  by 
dwelling  on  each  incident  in  so  touching  and 
vivid  a  manner  that  a  holy  sense  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  narrative,  with  all  its  sublime  and 
momentous  accompaniments,  may  be  infused 
into  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  This  mode  of 
treatment  is  very  suitable  to  those  parts  of 
Scripture  which  are  in  themselves  highly  inte- 
resting: but  it  requires  also  a  peculiar  gift  of 
preaching. 

Some  writers  object  to  any  appeal  to  the  ima- 
gination— at  least ''  in  the  principal  matters  of 
the  preacher's  message."     The  author  of  the 

»  Luke  ii.  8. 
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History  of  Enthusiasm  instances  the  "  awful 
process  of  the  last  judgment" — as  an  improper 
subject  for  descriptive  eloquence.  "  On  that 
day"  he  says,  " it  will  be  sin,  not  a  flaming 
world  that  shall  appal  the  soul'."  I  cannot, 
however,  think  that  his  argument  is  correct. 
Though  we  may  admit  that  on  the  day  of  Judg- 
ment these  physical  terrors  will  be  disregarded, 
and  that  "  though  all  that  is  visible  be  shaking, 
and  dissolving,  and  giving  way,  each  despairing 
eye-witness  shall  mourn  apart  over  the  recol- 
lection of  his  own  guilt,  over  the  prospects  of 
his  own  rueful  and  undone  eternity^;"  yet  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  preacher  should  disregard 
these  topics  now.  He  must  not,  indeed,  dwell 
on  them  exclusively,  nor,  as  the  author  quoted 
justly  remarks,  chiefly ;  still,  to  omit  them  alto- 
gether, is  to  reject  one  of  the  most  powerful 
auxiharies,  and  greatly  cramp  his  powers.  For 
although,  doubtless,  the  consciousness  of  sin 
will  be  infinitely  the  most  appalling  thought 
when  we  stand  before  our  Judge,  yet  it  is  very 
far  from  being  so  while  we  are  living  here. 

It  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  tasks  for  a 
preacher  to  impress  this  truth,  the  guilt  of  sin, 
or  the  realities  of  the  spiritual  world,  on  men 


•  See  History  of  Enthusiasin,  sect.  2. 
'  Chalmers,  Sctul  viii.  / 
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whose  minds  are  immersed  in  temporal  affairs, 
and  whose  senses  are  engaged  in  the  scenes  of 
this  busy  life.  The  most  earnest  descriptions 
of  the  enormity  and  danger  of  sin  fail  to  touch 
the  hearts  of  men  wdth  fear,  unless  enforced 
with  every  adjunct,  and  heightened  by  every 
circumstance,  which  the  preacher  has  at  his 
command.  And  surely  a  preacher  cannot  be 
wrong  in  following  the  course  of  God's  own 
word.  If  the  terrors  which  are  described  in  the 
Bible  be  a  true  description  of  things  which  will 
really  happen,  he  is  bound  to  declare  them.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  are  figurative  and 
imaginary,  for  what  reason  are  they  set  forth  in 
the  Bible,  but  because  they  are  among  the 
means  most  suited  to  influence  the  will  of  man? 
We  need  not  suppose  that  there  will  really  be 
a  "  worm  that  dieth  not,"  nor  a  "  fire  that  is  not 
quenched/'  yet  surely  these  thrice  repeated 
terrors  have  more  powerfiil  effect  to  excite  the 
feeling  of  fear  than  the  employment  of  the 
mere  abstract  terms  for  which  they  stand — 
everlasting  pain  and  endless  remorse.  The  very 
subject  in  question  calls  forth  from  St.  Peter 
that  terribly  awful  description,  in  which  he 
dwells  with  reiterated  force  on  the  material  ac- 
companiments of  the  day  of  judgment ;  "  The 
day  of  the  Lord  will  come  as  a  thief  in  the 
night ;  in  the  which  the  heavens  shall  pass  away 
k2 
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with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elements  shall  melt 
with  fervent  heat,  the  earth  also  and  the  works 
that  are  therein  shall  be  burned  up.  Seeing 
then  that  all  these  things  shall  be  dissolved, 
what  manner  of  persons  ought  ye  to  be  in  all 
holy  conversation  and  godliness,  looking  for 
and  hasting  unto  the  coming  of  the  day  of 
God,  wherein  the  heavens  being  on  fire  shall  be 
dissolved,  and  tJie  elements  shall  melt  with  fer- 
vent heat*?" 

It  is  clear,  I  think,  that  these  images  may 
fairly  be  used — and  that  without  more  restric- 
tion than  the  taste  of  the  speaker  suggests — as 
subsidiary  engines  to  heighten  the  effect  of  a 
description,  when  it  is  the  preacher's  object  to 
call  up  feelings  of  fear  and  solemnity.  They 
are  legitimately  employed  as  introductory  to  an 
appeal  to  moral  feelings ;  they  prepare  the  mind 
for  it,  or  rather  spontaneously  suggest  it.  Our 
hearts  are  so  constituted,  that  physical  and 
moral  impressions  act  reciprocally  upon  each 
other.  Nor  can  the  feelings  be  strongly  moved 
unless  the  imagination  is  appealed  to.  Read 
any  interesting  work  of  fiction,  and  you  will 
find  the  author  invariably  availing  himself  of 
this  mode  of  introducing  or  heightening  the 
impression.     When   a  scene  of  love  and  hap- 

•  2  Pet.  iii.  10—12. 
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piness  is  to  be  depicted,  it  is  sure  to  be  "  a  de- 
lightful day,  sun  shining,  not  too  hot,  air  balmy, 
birds  singing,  all  nature  gay,  and  the  influ- 
ence is  quickly  felt^"  by  the  persons  who  figure 
in  the  scene.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  sorrow 
and  misfortune  are  approaching,  it  is  a  drizzling 
rain  in  November,  or  snow-storm  in  January. 
Spring  is  always  the  season  for  hope  and  ex- 
pectation, Autumn  for  calm  and  sober  reflec- 
tion. How  admirably  is  the  character  of  the 
Master  of  Ravenswood  worked  up,  and  our 
sympathy  sustained  by  the  description  of  his 
dreary  tower  on  the  Wolf's  Crag — his  stern 
poverty,  and  tall  dark  form !  Nay,  even  in 
the  realities  of  life,  who  does  not  feel  that  the 
accompaniment  of  a  bright  sun  adds  not  a  little 
to  the  happiness  of  witnessing  the  marriage  of 
a  friend,  and  that  a  cold  dreary  rain  increases 
the  melancholy  feeling  of  a  funeral  ? 

My  conclusion  is,  that  descriptions  of  natu- 
ral pha3nomena,  and  material  accompaniments, 
instead  of  only  affecting  the  imagination,  may, 
through  the  imagination,  most  powerfully  influence 
the  heart,  whether  for  good  or  evil ;  and,  there- 
fore, that  the  preacher  will  do  well  to  avail  him- 
self of  them, — not  to  the  exclusion  of  moral  ap- 
peals from  their  due  prominence,  but  as  height- 
ening auxiliaries. 

8  Miss  Edgeworth. 
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Of  course  bad  taste,  and  affectation,  and  la- 
boured details,  and  language  too  highly  wrought 
and  verbose,  in  this,  as  in  every  other  case,  im- 
pair the  effect :  and  I  am  ready  to  allow  that 
there  is  a  great  temptation  to  preachers  to  run 
into  these  errors.  But  the  liability  to  abuse 
does  not  impeach  the  general  usefulness  of  such 
topics. 

Since  the  day  of  judgment  has  been  the  in- 
stance hitherto  referred  to,  let  us  see  in  what 
manner  this  subject  has  been  treated  by  differ- 
ent writers :  "  Whoever  you  are  that  read  this," 
says  an  old  writer,  *'  I  beseech  you,  think  with 
yourselves  what  affections  it  would  move,  should 
you  now  hear  the  sound  of  the  last  trump, 
should  you  feel  the  dead  that  lie  here  buried 
begin  to  stir,  and  heave  under  you,  should  you 
see  now  a  tombstone  removed,  and  then  a  grave 
thrown  open,  here  a  head,  and  there  an  arm, 
here  one  limb,  and  there  another,  thrust  out  of 
the  earth ;  the  throng  and  multitude  of  some 
already  risen,  some  just  rising,  and  all  hastening 
to  judgment !  Would  not  such  a  spectacle  fright 
you  with  more  serious  thoughts,  than  perhaps 
the  most  of  you  have  even  when  you  are  in 
God's  presence  ?  What  security  have  I  for  my 
soul?  what  interest  in  my  Saviour?  what  ac- 
count can  I  give  unto  my  Judge  ?  Oh  !  what 
sentence   shall  I  hear  by-and-by  pronounced 
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upon  me  ?  Thus  would  you  all,  with  amazed 
and  trembling  hearts,  expect  the  issue  of  that 
great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord,  which  now 
you  put  far  away  from  you ;  and,  it  may  be, 
much  farther  in  your  own  thoughts,  than  God 
hath  done  in  his  decrees.  Well,  Sirs,  stir  up 
the  same  affections  now ;  you  will  not  be  much 
deceived,  if  you  think  you  hear  and  see  these 
things  present  before  you  this  hour.  There  are 
but  a  few  years  that  make  a  difference  between 
what  is,  and  what  shall  be ;  and  when  they  are 
struck  off,  death,  and  judgment,  and  eternity, 
are  really  present  with  you — as  really  present 
as  the  things  you  behold  with  your  eyes.  Could 
we  but  keep  that  sound  always  in  our  ears, 
which  St.  Jerome  witnesseth  was  always  loud 
in  his,  '  Surgite  mortui,' — Arise  ye  dead,  and 
come  away  to  judgment,  the  Judge  is  set,  the 
books  are  opening,  doom  is  passing — how  would 
this  nip  all  our  carnal  jollity  and  childish  pride, 
and  make  us  careful  to  improve  that  time,  to 
employ  those  talents,  to  regulate  those  thoughts, 
those  discourses,  those  actions,  for  which  we 
must  shortly  give  so  narrow  an  account  to  a 
strict  and  most  impartial  Judge  ^ !" 

The  first  part  of  this  extract  will  remind  you, 
I  dare  say,  of  those  pictures  of  the  day  of  judg- 

'  Bishop  Hopkins. 
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ment  which  you  see  in  old  Bibles.  Whether 
Bishop  Hopkins  had  one  of  them  open  before 
him,  or  whether  they  were  taken  from  his  de- 
scription, I  know  not ;  yet  I  can  well  imagine, 
that  the  same  persons  who,  two  hundred  years 
ago,  admired  those  pictures,  would  not  have 
seen  any  thing  ludicrous  or  offensively  particular 
in  the  good  Bishop's  description  of  the  d.iy  of 
judgment.  And,  this  feeling  being  excluded, 
I  can  suppose  that  the  mixture  of  material  and 
moral  ideas  must  have  had  a  weighty,  and  even 
an  appalling  effect.  Of  course  I  do  not  recom- 
mend it  for  imitation  now :  minute  detail  in 
such  subjects  is  exploded,  and  obscurity  is 
judged  to  be  more  suitable  to  the  sublime. 
The  pictures  in  our  old  Bibles  are  admired  only 
by  children,  and  the  conceptions  of  Martin  have 
usurped  the  place  of  those  of  Michael  Angelo. 
You  must  conform,  in  some  degree,  at  least,  to 
the  public  taste. 

The  following  passage  is  from  a  more  modem 
writer,  and  consists  principally  in  moral  descrip- 
tion :  "  Where  is  the  man  who  can  abide  the 
strict  examination  which  is  now  to  be  instituted? 
Where  is  the  heart  which,  laid  open  to  its 
utmost  recesses,  will  not  appear  loaded  with 
deformity?  When  the  most  secret  motives  in 
which  the  actions  of  men  have  originated  are 
exposed  to  the  view  of  an  assembled  world,  how 
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many  deeds,  that  seemed  the  children  of  virtue 
and  charity,  will  be  claimed  as  the  offspring 
of  vanity  and  pride !  Innumerable  will  be  the 
schemes  of  wickedness  which  this  important 
hour  will  bring  to  light.  Schemes  that  never, 
perhaps,  ripened  into  execution ;  which  have 
long  ago  escaped  the  memory  of  the  projector 
himself,  but  whose  guilt  remains,  and  whose 
punishment  is  reserved  for  this  day :  criminal 
dispositions,  which  were  never  embodied  into 
deeds  of  vice ;  hatreds  and  animosities,  which 
only  lacked  an  opportunity  to  be  written  in  cha- 
racters of  blood ;  vicious  and  unholy  thoughts, 
which  solicited,  but  found  not,  the  means  of 
gratification ;  meditated  crimes,  of  which  we 
could  scarcely  have  supposed  om-selves  capable 
— will  now  be  brought  home  to  the  consciences 
of  men.  And  when  we,  at  length,  are  made 
known  to  ourselves,  a  mystery  of  iniquity  will 
be  revealed,  that  will  overwhelm  us  with  con- 
fusion !  The  task,  which  we  had  so  often  post- 
poned from  day  to  day,  must,  at  length,  be  per- 
formed ;  whatever  reluctance  we  may  feel  to  the 
duty,  we  must  now  enter  into  our  own  hearts, 
where  we  never,  perhaps,  delighted  to  dwell; 
and  we  must  submit  to  review  those  shameful 
desires  and  inclinations,  those  vain  delusions, 
and  those  mean  and  secret  motives,  which,  even 
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without  our  knowledge,  were  the  real,  but  invi- 
sible principles  of  action. 

"  Nor  will  the  scrutiny  of  this  awful  day  be 
confined  to  the  actual  and  meditated  crimes  of 
mankind  ;  it  will  also  extend  to  every  omission 
in  our  duty  of  which  we  have  been  guilty  .... 
How  many  will  find,  when  too  late,  that  where 
something  might  have  been  done  towards  their 
eternal  salvation  nothing  has  been  eifected,  and, 
as  unprofitable  servants,  they  shall  be  cast  into 
utter  darkness'." 

Though  there  are  some  home-thrusts,  and 
penetrating  allusions  in  this  extract,  yet,  to  my 
mind,  it  falls  short  of  the  powerful  effect  made 
by  a  more  picturesque  description ;  it  fails  to 
impress  the  mind  with  that  wholesome  fear 
which  is  called  forth  by  the  following  passage 
from  Dwight: — 

"  Alone  in  the  midst  of  millions,  surrounded 
by  enemies  only,  without  a  friend,  without  a 
comfort,  without  a  hope,  he  lifts  up  his  eyes, 
and,  in  deep  despair,  takes  a  melancholy  survey 
of  the  immense  regions  around  him ;  but  finds 
nothing  to  alleviate  his  woe,  nothing  to  support 
his  drooping  spirit,  nothing  to  lessen  the  pangs 
of  a  broken  heart. 

'  Brjce's  Sennons. 
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"  In  a  far  distant  region  he  sees  a  faint  glim- 
mering of  that  Sun  of  Righteousness  which 
shall  never  more  shine  upon  him;  a  feeble 
dying  sound  of  the  praises,  the  everlasting 
songs  of  the  general  assembly  and  Church  of 
the  first  born,  trembles  on  his  ear,  and,  in  an 
agonizing  manner,  reminds  him  of  the  blessings 
in  which  he  might  have  also  shared,  and  which 
he  voluntarily  cast  away.  In  dim  and  distant 
visions  those  heavens  are  seen,  where  multi- 
tudes of  his  former  friends  and  companions 
dwell — friends  and  companions,  who  in  this 
world  loved  God,  believed  in  the  Redeemer, 
and,  ^by  a  patient  continuance  in  well-doing, 
sought  for  glory,  honour,  and  immortality.' 
Among  these,  perhaps,  his  own  fond  parents, 
who,  with  a  thousand  sighs  and  prayers  and 
tears,  commended  him,  while  they  dwelt  here 
below,  to  the  mercy  of  God,  and  to  the  love  of 
their  own  Divine  Redeemer.  His  children,  also, 
and  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  gone  before  him, 
have,  perhaps,  fondly  waited  at  the  gates  of 
glory  in  the  ardent  expectation,  the  cheering 
hope  of  seeing  him,  once  so  beloved,  reunited 
to  their  number,  and  a  partaker  in  their  ever- 
lasting joy.     But  they  have  waited  in  vain. 

"  The  curtain  is  now  drawn,  and  the  amazing 
vast  is  unbosomed  to  his  view.  Nature,  long 
decayed,   sinks  under  the  united  pressure  of 
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sickness,  and  sorrow,  and  despair.  His  eves 
grow  dim,  his  ears  deaf,  his  heart  forgets  to 
beat,  and  his  spirit  lingering,  terrified,  amazed, 
clings  to  life,  and  struggles  to  keep  possession 
of  his  earthly  tenement.  But  hurried  by  an 
unseen  Almighty  hand,  it  is  irresistibly  launched 
into  the  unseen  abyss.  Alone  and  friendless  it 
ascends  to  God,  to  see  all  its  sin  set  in  order 
before  its  eyes;  with  a  gloomy  and  dreadful 
account  of  life  spent  only  in  sin,  without  a 
single  act  of  piety,  or  voluntary  kindness  to 
men,  with  no  faith  in  Christ,  and  no  sorrow  for 
iniquity,  it  is  cast  out,  as  wholly  wicked  and 
unprofitable,  into  the  land  of  darkness  and  the 
shadow  of  death,  there  to  wind  its  sohtary 
journey  through  regions  of  sorrow  and  despair, 
ages  without  end,  and  to  take  up  for  ever  the 
gloomy  and  distressing  lamentation  of  the  text 
— *  The  harvest  is  past,  the  summer  ended,  and 
I  am  not  saved.'"  The  man  that  is  not  moved, 
— even  by  reading  this  description,  would  be 
moved  by  nothing. 

Let  me  observe,  however,  that  as  there  are 
few  persons  who  can  compose,  so  there  are  still 
fewer  who  can  properly  delivery  a  passage  like 
the  above.  Unless,  therefore,  you  are  confident 
that  your  power  of  expression  will  bear  you  out 
in  the  delivery  of  such  heart- stirring  appeals, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  your  feelings  will 
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not  burst  forth  so  strongly  as  to  impede  your 
utterance,  you  had  better  content  yourself  with 
a  more  moderated  tone'. 

Descriptions  of  virtue  and  vice  are  amongst 
the  most  powerful  means  of  moving  the  feel- 
ings. "  To  picture  a  vice,  so  as  to  make  it  ugly 
to  those  who  practise  it,  and  a  virtue  so  as  to 
make  it  loved  even  by  those  who  love  it  not, 
will  often  lead  men  to  forsake  the  one  and  seek 
the  other."  Who  can  hear  St.  Paul's  descrip- 
tion of  charity  without  a  feeling  of  love  and 
emulation?  Under  this  head  will  come  de- 
scription of  character  J  which  is  one  of  the  most 
certain  modes  of  touching  the  heart, — more 
certain,  perhaps,  than  description  of  virtue  and 
vice ;  for  concrete  terms  are  commonly  more 
plain  and  forcible  than  abstract.  When  a  bad 
man  hears  his  own  character  described,  when 
the  veil  is  torn  from  his  heart,  his  secret  wishes 
and  motives  laid  bare,  his  meanness,  vileness, 
worthlessness,  set  forth  before  him,  and  the 
results  of  a  continuance  in  such  a  state  unde- 
niably proved,  he  cannot  but  be  touched  with 
fear  and  shame,  if  not  contrition.  So,  when  a 
good  man  hears  a  description  which  agrees 
with  his  own  experience,  when  the  triumphs  of 
grace  over  nature  are  depicted,  the  power  of 

'  Compare  the  conclurion  of  Bishop  Horsley's  third  sermon. 
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the  Holy  Ghost  to  subdue  sin,  to  assist,  com- 
fort, exalt,  and  spiritualize;  and  when  the 
cheerful  course  and  glorious  prospects  of  a 
Christian  are  pictured,  in  all  which  he  recog- 
nizes a  just  representation  of  his  own  feelings, 
it  cannot  fail  but  that  he  will  be  cheered  and 
strengthened  in  his  course,  and  filled  with  hope 
and  resolution. 

Nothing  adds  more  to  the  power  of  descrip- 
tion, or  indeed  to  any  other  mode  of  address, 
than  to  connect  it  with  the  personal  feelings  and 
circumstances  of  your  hearers ;  as  in  the  follow- 
ing touching  passage,  from  a  sermon  of  Gal- 
landit,  preached  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  the 
Oratoire  in  Paris :  "  Parents,  make  the  case 
your  own.  Fathers  and  mothers,  think  what 
would  be  your  feelings,  were  the  son  of  your 
expectation,  or  the  daughter  of  your  hopes,  to 
be  found  in  this  unhappy  condition.  The  lamp 
of  reason  already  lights  its  infant  eye,  the  smile 
of  intelligence  plays  upon  its  countenance,  its 
little  hand  is  stretched  out  in  significant  expres- 
sion of  its  wants,  the  delightful  season  of  prat- 
tling converse  has  arrived,  but  its  artless  lispings 
are  in  vain  anticipated  by  paternal  ardour ;  the 
voice  of  maternal  affection  falls  unheeded  on 
its  ear;  its  silence  begins  to  betray  its  misfor- 
tune, and  its  look  and  gesture  soon  prove  that 
it  must  be  for  ever  cut  off"  from  colloquial  inter- 
2 
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course  with  man,  and  that  parental  love  must 
labour  under  unexpected  difficulties  in  prepar- 
ing for  its  journey  through  the  thorny  world 
on  which  it  has  entered."  There  are  many 
modes  in  which  personal  feelings  may  be 
touched.  Proximity  of  time  or  place,  imminent 
danger,  immediate  advantage ;  these  and  similar 
circumstances  should  be  pressed  into  the  service 
of  the  preacher.  The  presence  of  the  cholera 
was  the  occasion  of  more  awakening  appeals  to 
sinners  than  any  other  recent  circumstance, 
and,  we  doubt  not,  was  blessed  to  the  salva- 
tion of  many  souls. 

It  is  surprising  what  effect  even  a  trifling 
incident,  well  introduced,  will  sometimes  cause. 
I  remember  hearing  a  charity  sermon  for  a 
school,  in  which  the  preacher  stated,  that  if  the 
funds  of  the  institution  were  not  augmented, 
the  managers  would  be  obliged  to  discontinue 
"the  little  rewards"  which  had  been  usually 
given  to  the  children.  It  was  a  simple,  yet 
pathetic  touch.  The  effect  of  this  appeal  was 
obvious  at  the  time,  and  I  have  no  doubt  con- 
tributed to  fill  the  plates. 


LETTER    XII. 


now  TO  MOVE   THE  PASSIONS  OR  FEELINGS — 
SECONDLY,    BY    DIRECT    MEANS. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  direct  modes  of 
moving  the  passions  or  affections. 

The  first  is  to  persuade  or  convince  by  unde- 
niable arguments,  or  forcible  representations, 
that  a  thing  is  on  the  one  hand,  laudable, 
useful,  safe,  pleasant,  necessary,  possible,  prac- 
ticable ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  base,  pernicious, 
dangerous,  painful,  needless,  impossible,  im- 
practicable. If,  for  instance,  you  can  show  the 
impracticability  of  serving  God  and  Mammon, 
the  impossibility  of  escaping  God's  wrath  with- 
out repentance,  the  folly,  shame,  danger,  un- 
profitableness, enormity  of  sin ;  or  if  you  can 
prove  how  pleasant  are  the  paths  of  religion, 
how  desirable  the  rewards  of  heaven,  how  pos- 
sible, by  God's  gracious  mercy,  even  for  the 
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greatest  sinner  to  turn  from  his  wickedness, 
and  save  his  soul  alive;  if  you  can  establish 
in  the  mind  of  your  hearers  a  belief  of  such 
things  as  these,  you  will  have  made  no  incon- 
siderable step  towards  moving  them;  at  any 
rate  you  will  have  prepared  their  hearts  for 
favourable  impressions. 

The  next  mode  of  moving  the  passions  is  by 
direct  appeal,  or  address,  including  exhortation, 
warning,  expostulation,  remonstrance,  consola- 
tion, reproof,  encouragement,  and  the  like ;  all 
of  which  may  for  our  present  purpose  be  suffi- 
ciently designated  under  the  general  name  of 
exhortation. 

According  to  the  taste  or  style  of  different 
preachers,  or  in  compliance  with  the  nature  of 
the  subject  on  which  they  are  treating,  a  sermon 
may  consist  almost  wholly  of  exhortation,  or 
contain  little  or  none.  When  the  matter  in 
hand  is,  of  itself,  of  a  moving  and  spirit-stirring 
character,  the  preacher  may  judge  direct  exhor- 
tation unnecessary;  on  the  contrary,  if  the 
subject  be  one  on  which  the  hearers  are  already 
convinced,  or  well  informed,  then,  the  main  part 
of  the  sermon  may  consist  in  exhortation,  and 
encouragement  to  act  up  to  their  conviction 
and  knowledge. 

And  here  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  an 
important  distinction  between  those  parts  of  a 
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sermon  where  the  object  is  to  convince  the 
understanding,  and  those  where  the  intention 
is  to  move  the  heart  and  feelings ;  in  short, 
between  argument  and  exhortation.  In  the 
first,  the  object  is  avowed ;  in  the  second,  con- 
cealed. When  I  say  concealed,  I  do  not  mean 
that  there  is  anything  to  be  ashamed  of;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  the  obvious  and  professed 
duty  of  the  preacher  to  do  all  he  can  to  awaken 
the  feelings  and  open  the  heart.  But  it  is  a 
maxim  of  rhetoric,  that,  in  order  to  attain  this 
object,  the  speaker  must  on  no  account  avow  it 
at  the  time ;  for  there  is  in  men's  hearts  a 
natural  pride,  and  perverse  disinclination  to 
yield  their  feelings  to  another.  Therefore,  when 
you  wish  to  move  their  heart,  you  must  not 
say,  "  Now  I  am  going  to  exhort  you," — "  Now 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  what  feelings  you  ought 
to  have  on  this  occasion," — "This  should  call 
forth  your  faith,  this  your  gratitude  or  devo- 
tion," for  it  is  an  assumption  of  superiority 
which  they  will  not  bear.  There  is  a  great 
difference  between  showing  the  hearers  that 
they  ought  to  be  moved,  and  actually  moving 
them ;  avowed  and  expected  exhortation  is 
generally  the  surest  mode  of  defeating  your 
object.  The  human  heart  fortifies  itself  against 
direct  attack;  so  that,  to  be  sure  of  success, 
you  must  come  upon  it  unawares.    Make  never 
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80  earnest  an  appeal,  and,  if  it  is  not  well-timed, 
it  will  not  succeed.  If  you  begin  to  speak 
warmly  before  your  hearers  are  similarly 
affected,  they  will  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course, 
— a  part  of  your  business,  and  will  not  much 
attend :  or  you  will  appear  to  them  something 
like  "a  drunken  man  in  the  midst  of  sober \" 
Or,  if  your  address  be  so  warm  as  to  command 
attention, — not  being  prepared  to  receive  it, 
they  will  suppose  it  is  all  meant  for  their 
neighbours. 

I  need  scarcely  remind  you  of  the  often 
quoted  maxim  of  Horace  with  reference  to  the 
effect  of  an  appeal  to  the  passions ; 

"  Si  vis  me  flere,  dolendum  est 
Primum  ipsi  tibi." 

Whatever  passion  or  feeling  you  wish  to  excite, 
whether  it  be  joy,  sorrow,  love,  hatred,  pity,  or 
indignation,  you  must  show  by  your  tone  and 
expression,  as  well  as  by  your  words,  that  you 
are  yourself  affected  in  the  way  you  wish  your 
hearers  to  be  affected.  If  you  are  unmoved 
and  indifferent,  they  will  be  the  same.  A  few 
sentences  warm  from  the  heart,  and  delivered 
with  corresponding  earnestness,  are  often  suffi- 
cient ;  indeed,  generally  speaking,  they  are 
better  than  many ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  keep  up 

*  See  Whately's  Rhetoric. 
L  2 
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for  long  a  sustained  warmth  of  expression,  and 
if  the  fervour  subsides,  the  address  instantly 
becomes  frigid,  and  your  hearers  will  be  un- 
moved. Judicious  fanning  keeps  alive  the 
flame,  but  too  much  may  chance  to  extinguish 
it.  Do  not,  however,  check  the  stream  of  enthu- 
siasm too  soon,  for  every  drop,  if  genuine,  is 
precious.  In  this  point  the  extemporaneous 
preacher  has  a  manifest  advantage,  for  he  can 
say  more  or  less  according  as  his  own  feelings 
bear  him  out,  or  his  hearers  are  in  a  fit  frame 
to  receive  it. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  style  and  manner  of 
those  parts  of  a  sermon  which  are  intended  to 
move  the  passions  should  be  very  different  from 
those  which  are  suitable  to  argument  and  in- 
struction. In  an  address  to  the  passions,  the 
preacher  must  put  forth  his  whole  energy ;  his 
address  must  be  more  than  ordinarily  earnest 
and  pathetic,  and  his  language  of  a  bolder  and 
freer  character.  Whether  from  constitutional 
temperament,  or  habitual  reserve,  some  very 
good  men  appear  wholly  incapable  of  that 
fervid  and  impassioned  expression  which  is  so 
necessary  for  this  purpose.  It  is  highly  impor- 
tant for  a  young  clergyman  to  struggle  from 
the  very  beginning  of  his  ministerial  duties 
against  a  coldness  of  manner,  which,  if  not 
corrected,  will  grow,  and  fix  itself  upon  him. 
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At  the  same  time  he  must  guard  against 
mere  declamation.  To  attempt  to  fix  any 
standard,  or  to  draw  a  line  where  right  enthu- 
siasm ends,  and  ranting  and  bombast  begins, 
would  be  fruitless.  I  might  write  you  down  a 
sentence,  which,  when  you  read  it  calmly,  de- 
tached from  the  rest,  would  sound  more  like 
raving  than  preaching,  and  yet  it  might  by  no 
means  follow  that  it  should  have  seemed  so  to 
an  audience  which  was  worked  up  into  enthu- 
siasm. At  such  times  highly  figurative  and 
even  hyperbolical  language  may  be  rightly 
used,  at  least  by  preachers  whose  manner  will 
bear  them  out.  "  Ubi  se  animus  cogitationis 
magnitudine  levavit,  ambitiosus  in  verba  est, 
altiusque,  ut  spirare,  ita  eloqui,  gestit,  et  ad 
dignitatem  rerum  exsurgit  oratio :  oblitus  turn 
legis  pressiorisque  judicii,  sublimis  feror  et  ore 
jam  non  meo^"  "When  the  mind  is  occupied 
by  some  vast  and  awful  subject  of  contempla- 
tion it  is  prompted  to  give  utterance  to  its  feel- 
ings in  a  figurative  style,  for  ordinary  words 
will  not  convey  the  admiration,  nor  literal 
words  the  reverence,  which  possess  it'.^' 

With  all  due  allowance,  indeed  admiration, 
for  right  enthusiasm,  I  cannot  conceive  that 
any  congregation  could  be  edified  by  such  pas- 

*  Seneca.  *  Newman. 
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sages  as  the  following,  which  are  taken  from 
the  published  sermons  of  an  admired  preacher. 
The  first  is  an  illustration  of  the  text — 
'*  Through  death  Christ  Jesus  destroyed  him 
that  had  the  power  of  death."  "  Death  came 
against  the  Mediator :  but  in  submitting  to  it, 
Christ,  if  we  may  use  such  image,  seized  on 
the  destroyer,  and,  waving  his  skeleton  form  as 
a  sceptre  over  this  creation,  broke  the  spell  of  a 
thousand  generations,  dashing  away  the  chains, 
and  opening  the  graves  of  an  oppressed  and 
rifled  population  *."  The  next  is  from  a  ser- 
mon on  the  resurrection :  "  He  went  down  to 
the  grave  in  the  weakness  of  humanity,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  in  the  might  of  the  Deity.  And 
designing  to  pour  forth  a  torrent  of  lustre  on 
the  life,  the  everlasting  life  of  man,  oh !  he  did 
not  bid  the  firmament  cleave  asunder,  and  the 
constellations  of  eternity  shine  out  in  their  ma- 
jesties, and  dazzle  and  blind  an  over-awed 
creation.  He  rose  up  a  moral  giant,  from  his 
grave-clothes,  and,  proving  death  vanquished 
in  his  strong-hold,  left  the  vacant  sepulchre  as 
a  centre  of  light  to  the  dwellers  on  this  planet. 
He  took  not  the  suns  and  systems  which  crowd 
immensity  in  order  to  form  one  brilliant  cata- 
ract, which,  rushing  down  in  its  glories,  might 

*  Melvill's  Sermons,  pp.  19,  20. 
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sweep  away  darkness  from  the  benighted  race 
of  the  apostate.  But  he  came  forth  from  the 
tomb,  masterful  and  victorious  ;  and  the  place 
where  he  had  lain  became  the  focus  of  the  rays 
of  the  long  hidden  truth ;  and  the  fragments 
of  his  grave-stone  were  the  stars  from  which 
flashed  the  immortality  of  man  *."  It  may  be 
well  to  observe,  that  the  author  of  these  as- 
tounding passages,  these  "brilliant  cataracts" 
of  words,  has  of  late  somewhat  reined  in  the 
fuiy  of  his  genius,  and,  as  might  have  been 
safely  predicted,  his  descent  from  the  regions 
of  the  clouds  has  not  in  the  least  impaired  the 
real  energy  of  his  preaching. 

In  all  appeals  to  the  passions,  whether  direct 
or  indirect,  you  should  remember  this  circum- 
stance— that  one  strong  feeling  will  counteract 
another.  Thus,  if  you  paint  too  minutely  cir- 
cumstances of  horror  and  misery,  disgust  will 
sometimes  drive  away  pity.  A  clean  decent 
looking  beggar  is  commonly  more  successful  in 
his  profession  than  one  who  exposes  his  un- 
dressed wounds.  Excessive  fear  will  cast  out 
hope,  and  perfect  love  dispel  fear.  Of  this  prin- 
ciple the  preacher  has  many  opportunities  to 
avail  himself.  Thus,  in  order  to  correct  the  in- 
fluence of  worldly  passions  and  attachments,  it 

s  lb.  pp.  146,147. 
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will  generally  prove  more  effectual  to  cherish  a 
love  for  heavenly  things,  than  to  rail  in  direct 
terms  against  vanity  and  worldliness.  To  turn 
the  hearts  of  men  from  drunkenness  and  vice, 
you  will  best  describe  the  comforts  of  a  sober 
and  religious  life.  To  attack  unbelief  with 
greatest  force,  you  should  dwell  on  the  blessed- 
ness of  Christian  hope. 

Since  the  object  of  the  preacher  is  not  merely 
to  convince  and  affect,  but  to  do  so  with  refer- 
ence to  something  farther,  to  inspire  an  active 
principle  of  conduct,  it  is  better  for  him  to 
dwell  principally  on  such  topics,  and  awaken 
such  feelings,  as  will  elate  and  excite,  rather 
than  distress,  the  soul.  Sorrow,  fear,  shame, 
are  naturally  dull  and  torpid ;  they  depress  the 
mind,  and  indispose  it  for  enterprise :  but 
faith,  hope,  emulation,  love,  joy,  charity,  ele- 
vate the  soul,  and  prepare  it  for  active  exertion. 

Such  are  the  principal  means  whereby  the 
preacher  must  seek  to  move  the  will  of  his 
hearers.  But  his  object  is  not  even  then  ac- 
complished. For  though  the  spirit  of  man  may 
be  willing,  yet,  alas!  the  flesh  is  weak.  To 
have  gained  the  will  is  much,  but  it  is  no  se- 
curity that  you  have  changed  the  heart.  "  To 
will,"  says  St.  Paul,  "  is  present  with  me ;  but 
how  to  perform  that  which  is  good  I  find  not. 
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For  the  good  that  I  would  I  do  not :  but  the 
evil  which  I  would  not,  that  I  do  ^"  While, 
therefore,  the  orator  who  addresses  men  on  the 
affairs  of  this  present  world,  may  boast  that  he 
can  deal  successfully  with  their  spirit,  and 
sway  their  passions,  and  work  them  to  his  pur- 
poses; the  preacher,  whose  object  is  incom- 
plete if  he  does  not  change  their  hearts,  must, 
after  all  his  most  earnest  and  faithful  efforts, 
still  humbly  look  for  success  to  that  Spirit  of 
truth,  who  worketh  as  He  listeth,  and  who  alone 
can  fashion  and  mould  the  hearts  of  men,  and 
turn  them  from  darkness  to  light,  from  the 
power  of  Satan  unto  God. 

*  Rom.  vii.  18,  19.    See  also  South's  Serra.  on  Matt.  xiii.  52. 
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LETTER  XIII. 


ON  STYLE — GENERAL  REMARKS. 

It  may  appear  to  need  some  apology,  that  I 
should  take  upon  myself  to  advise  you  on  the 
subject  of  style.  Having  passed  with  credit 
through  a  public  school  and  the  university,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  you  were  perfect  in 
this  respect.  But  if  things  are  managed  as 
they  were  in  my  time,  such  a  supposition  would 
be  far  from  correct.  So  little  attention  was  then 
paid  to  English  composition,  either  at  school  or 
college,  that  many  a  man  of  fair  ability  passed 
through  both,  without  having  turned  his  mind 
to  the   subject,  beyond  writing  a  few  themes 
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which  were  never  looked  over.  Abundance  of 
pains  was  lavished  on  verse-making,  and  some 
attention  paid  to  Latin  prose;  which,  though 
an  excellent  help,  and  a  good  foundation  for 
composition  in  general,  certainly  is  not  suffi- 
cient of  itself  to  teach  the  art  of  writing 
sermons. 

Whether  any  improvement  has  taken  place 
in  these  matters  I  am  not  aware.  But  even 
taking  the  other  side  of  the  question,  and  sup- 
posing every  attention  paid  to  English  compo- 
sition ; — supposing  that  you  have  received  in- 
struction from  a  man  of  taste,  and  have  been 
carefully  trained  up  in  all  the  mysteries  of 
essay-writing,  still  I  apprehend  that  a  few  hints 
on  the  sort  of  style  suited  for  sermons  will  not 
be  without  use.  Style  may  be  too  good,  as  well 
as  too  bad ;  too  refined  and  polished,  as  well  as 
too  rough  and  homely.  "  Elaborate  composi- 
tion is  so  far  from  being  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cess of  public  discourses,  that  in  many  situa- 
tions a  person  of  delicate  and  refined  taste  will 
be  obliged  to  maintain  a  severe  conflict  be- 
tween his  duty  and  his  habits,  before  he  can 
come  to  be  useful  from  the  pulpit'."  I  do 
not  know  whether  a  young  clergyman  who  has 


'  Bishop  Sumner's  Apostolical  Preaching,  pp.  9,  10.     First 
Edition. 
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paid  the  greatest  attention  to  style  in  essay- 
writing,  and  has  distinguished  himself  by  the 
beauty  of  his  composition,  would  not  perhaps 
be  full  as  likely  as  any  other  to  send  his 
congregation  to  sleep,  and  that  partly  by  the 
too  great  refinement  of  his  style.  Parochial 
preaching  has  a  style  peculiar  to  itself;  and 
it  is  one  of  some  difficulty  to  attain.  The 
young  curate,  fresh  from  the  honours  of  his 
degree,  has  often  much  to  learn,  as  well  as  un- 
learn, when  he  begins  "  the  simple  task  of 
saving  souls."  The  problem  is,  to  keep  the 
right  medium  between  bad  taste  and  too  great 
refinement.  In  preachers  of  the  Church  of 
England  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  latter  fault : 
their  style  is  often  so  smoothed  down  and  po- 
lished, that  nothing  impressive  and  striking  is 
left;.  The  following  is  Johnson's  opinion  on 
this  matter : — "  I  talked,"  said  Boswell,  "  of 
preaching,  and  of  the  great  success  which  those 
called  Methodists  have."  Johnson :  "  Sir,  it 
is  owing  to  their  expressing  themselves  in  a 
plain  familiar  manner,  which  is  the  way  to  do 
good  to  the  common  people,  and  which  clergy- 
men of  genius  and  learning  ought  to  do  from  a 
principle  of  duty,  when  it  is  suited  to  their 
congregation :  a  practice  for  which  they  will 
be  praised  by  men  of  sense.  To  insist  against 
drunkenness  as  a  crime,    because   it  debases 
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reason,  the  noblest  faculty  of  man,  would  be  of 
no  service  to  the  common  people ;  but  to  tell 
them  that  they  may  die  in  a  fit  of  drunkenness, 
and  show  them  how  dreadful  that  would  be, 
cannot  fail  to  make  a  deep  impression.  Sir, 
when  your  Scotch  clergy  give  up  their  homely 
manner,  religion  will  soon  decay  in  that  coun- 
try ^"  This  opinion,  though  in  the  main  just, 
will  require  some  qualification.  For  it  is  very 
possible  to  preach  plainly  without  preaching 
like  Methodists. 

And  here  I  should  mention,  that  the  shortest 
mode  of  acquiring  the  style  and  way  of  think- 
ing, so  necessary  for  usefulness  in  your  parish, 
is  to  begin  your  office  by  very  frequent  inter- 
course and  conversation  with  your  parishioners, 
with  a  view  to  learn  their  habits  of  thought, 
and  what  degree  of  knowledge  they  possess. 
You  will  find  much  more  ignorance  than  you 
expected.  "  Pray,  sir,"  said  a  parishioner  to 
his  minister,  "who  are  those  primitive  Chris- 
tians, about  whom  you  said  so  much  in  your 
sermon  yesterday?"  He  was  thinking,  pro- 
bably, of  the  Primitive  Methodists,  just  estab- 
lished in  the  next  parish.  Now,  if  the  sermon 
turned  on  the  habits  or  opinions  of  the  pri- 
mitive Christians,  it  is  clear  that  it  would  fall 

2  Boswell's  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  357-    Oxford  Edition. 
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without  meaning  on  one  who  did  not  under- 
stand the  term.  The  less  knowledge  you  take 
for  granted  amongst  uneducated  people  the 
better.  Be  careful,  especially,  to  explain  any 
word  on  which  your  discourse  hinges.  Suppose 
you  preach  on  the  text,  "  Unless  your  righte- 
ousness exceed  the  righteousness  of  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no  wise  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ;" — I  beg  you  will  not 
take  for  granted  that  your  hearers  know  what 
Pharisees  are ;  for  I  met  with  a  person  once, — 
and  one  who  read  her  Bible  more  than  most, — 
who  described  the  Pharisees  as  "  a  little  people, 
not  positively  wicked,  but  inclined  to  mischief." 
I  could  not  imagine  what  the  good  woman 
meant,  till  at  last  the  truth  flashed  upon  me. 
She  took  them  for  fairies. 

One  of  the  greatest  faults  in  style  is  when, 
from  any  cause,  it  catches  the  attention  of  the 
hearers,  and  draws  it  away  from  the  matter  of 
the  discourse.  "A  discourse  then  excels  in 
perspicuity  when  the  subject  engrosses  the  at- 
tention of  the  hearer,  and  the  diction  is  so  little 
minded  by  him,  that  he  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
be  conscious  that  it  is  through  this  medium  he 
sees  into  the  speaker's  thoughts'."  If  in  coming 
out  of  church  you  hear  the  congregation  say, 

*  Campbell's  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric. 
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What  beautiful  language  !  what  a  fine  discourse  ! 
what  talent !  what  eloquence !  you  have  too 
much  reason  to  fear  that  your  sermon  has  not 
had  the  right  effect.  The  people  have  been  ad- 
miring you,  not  minding  what  you  said.  You 
know  what  is  told  of  the  effect  produced  by  the 
two  great  orators  of  antiquity.  When  Cicero 
had  spoken,  men  said,  "  What  a  fine  orator  !" 
When  Demosthenes  had  finished,  they  said, 
"Let  us  go  and  fight  Philip."  We  may  be 
permitted  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  fact, 
because  many  of  Cicero's  speeches  are  known 
to  have  been  most  effective.  The  style  of  the 
two  orators  might  be  more  properly  quoted  as 
instances,  excellent  both  in  their  way,  of  mild 
and  forcible  persuasion.  However,  the  well- 
known  saying  serves  to  illustrate  the  point  be- 
fore us.  The  object  of  speaking  in  general 
is  (as  Archbishop  Whately  has  laid  down) 
"  to  carry  your  point ;"  the  preacher's  point  is 
to  win  souls  to  Christ.  "He  is  the  best 
preacher  who  maketh  you  go  away  and  say, 
not  how  well  he  hath  preached,  but,  How  ill 
I  have  lived."  What  Louis  XIV.  said  to 
Massillon  was  the  best  compliment  he  could 
have  paid  him :  "  Father,  I  have  heard  many 
great  orators  in  this  chapel,  and  have  been 
highly  pleased  with  them ;  but  for  you,  when- 
ever I  hear  you,  I  go  away  displeased  with  my- 
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self,  for  I  see  my  own  character."  You  must, 
therefore,  be  very  careful  that  it  is  not  your 
fault,  if  you  are  to  your  hearers  what  God 
told  Ezekiel  he  would  be,  "  a  very  lovely  song 
of  one  that  hath  a  pleasant  voice,  and  can  play 
well  on  an  instrument,  for  they  hear  thy  words, 
but  do  them  not.''  Such  a  sermon,  "  like  a  con- 
cert of  music,  delights  the  ear  while  it  lasts,  but 
dies  with  the  sound,  and  the  hearers  carry  little 
home,  besides  the  remembrance  that  they  were 
sweetly  entertained  *."  The  best  sign  is,  when 
your  hearers  depart  silently,  and  are  in  haste  to 
get  home  and  think  about  what  you  have  been 
saying  to  them ;  when  they  are  "  pricked  in 
their  hearts,  and  inquire  anxiously  what  they 
shall  do  to  be  saved."  Cranmer's  sermons  are 
said  to  have  been  "  accompanied  by  such  a 
heart  of  conviction,  that  the  people  departed 
from  them  with  minds  possessed  of  a  great 
hatred  of  vice,  and  burning  with  a  desire  of 
virtue."  It  does  not  much  matter  what  is  the 
style  of  sermons  which  have  this  effect. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  no 
care  is  necessary  in  the  style  of  a  sermon.  The 
public  ear  has  become  so  accustomed  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  correctness  of  style,  that  any  great 
deviation  from  it  is  noticed  by  the  audience, 

*  Archbishop  Ilort. 
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and  injures  the  effect  of  the  sermon,  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  manner  as  too  ambitious  and 
elaborate  a  style.  It  draws  the  attention  away 
from  the  matter;  and,  of  the  two,  it  is  worse 
to  hear  the  congregation  say,  "  What  a  care- 
less, ill-written  sermon  \"  than,  "  What  a  fine 
one !"  A  careless  inattention  to  style  implies 
negligence  and  disrespect  to  the  congregation, 
and  appears  as  if  you  were  either  too  indolent 
to  take  any  pains  for  them,  or  thought  them  so 
ignorant  that  any  thing  would  do  ; — an  impres- 
sion which,  if  it  were  to  get  abroad,  would  soon 
empty  your  church  ;  for  people  will  not  care  to 
listen  to  one  who  cares  nothing  for  them.  They 
forget  that  at  the  same  time  they  deprive  them- 
selves of  the  privilege  of  prayer. 

In  sermon  writing,  as  well  as  in  all  other 
compositions,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
obviously  just  rule  of  Aristotle'',  that  there 
should  be  a  propriety  of  language— a  suitable- 
ness to  the  subject  matter;  and  this  not  only 
in  the  adaptation  of  the  language  to  different 
passions  and  emotions,  and  to  the  different 
sentiments  designed  to  be  expressed,  but  in  the 
general  tone  and  character  of  the  whole  com- 
position. There  is  a  language  for  poetry,  and 
a  language  for  prose ;  and,  still  further,  there 

'  Rhetoric,  iii.  6. 
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is  a  language  for  different  sorts  of  prose.  With- 
out excluding  from  the  pulpit  the  more  chaste 
and  noble  excellences  of  poetic  diction,  I  think 
it  will  be  granted  that  the  obscure  though 
sparkling  language  of  lyric  poetry,  with  its 
bold  figures  and  metaphors,  is  out  of  keeping 
with  the  soberness  of  preaching.  "  The  wealth 
of  the  anthem  peal  of  extasy  from  a  million 
rich  voices,  and  the  solemn  bowing  down  of 
sparkling  multitudes,  and  the  glowing  homage 
of  immortal  hierarchies" — surely  such  language 
is  too  aspiring  even  to  describe  the  glories  of 
Christ's  kingdom  in  heaven.  It  is,  however, 
very  possible  to  fall  into  the  contrary  extreme, 
and  employ  language  too  low  and  familiar. 
Those  especially  are  to  be  blamed  who  use  the 
cant  phrases  of  the  journals  or  the  parliament, 
as  "  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,"  "  march  of  in- 
tellect," "  schoolmaster  abroad ;"  and,  even 
without  descending  to  cant  terms,  there  is  a 
common  newspaper  phraseology  which  ill  suits 
the  dignity  of  the  pulpit ;  as,  for  instance,  "  In 
the  year  sixty  or  thereabouts^  there  occurred 
in  the  city  of  Jerusalem  a  serious  riot,  which 
proceeded  to  such  a  degree  of  violence  that 
it  became  necessary  to  call  in  the  military  to 
suppress  it."  This  appears  to  me  equally  out 
of  keeping  with  too  poetic  diction.  Suppose 
you  were  to  think  fit  to  adopt  the  jargon  of  the 
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law,  it  is  evident  that  a  sermon  written  in  such 
a  style  would  be  absurd  and  improper.  Is  there 
not  a  similar  absurdity  and  impropriety  in  the 
use  of  highly  poetic  or  too  popular  language  ? 
Besides  the  inherent  impropriety  of  such  lan- 
guage, it  has  the  additional  fault  that  every 
one  perceives  it  to  proceed  from  affectation. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the 
style  of  sermons  should  be  of  one  uniform 
tenor  throughout.  The  topics  of  preaching  are 
of  such  infinite  variety,  and  the  feelings  and 
faculties  which  the  preacher  addresses  so  di- 
verse, that  he  must  be  continually  changing 
his  tone  and  style :  for  it  is  obvious  that  the 
same  would  not  be  suitable  to  instruction,  cor- 
rection, and  persuasion.  "  Is  erit  eloquens," 
(says  St.  Augustine,  quoting  from  Cicero,) 
"  qui  poterit  parva  submisse,  modica  tem- 
perate, magna  granditer  dicere."  You  will  find 
abundant  instances  of  these  different  styles  in 
the  Epistles*. 

There  is  scarcely  any  language  or  topic  so 
sublime,  nor  any  so  familiar  that  it  may  not  be 
introduced  into  a  sermon,  if  it  be  done  judici- 

•  See  Augustini  Opera,  De  Doct.  Christ,  lib.  iv.  cap.  22. 
For  the  "submissa  dictio,"  he  refers  to  Gal.  iv.  21,  and  iii. 
15 ;  for  the  "  temperate,"  to  1  Tim.  v.  1,  Rom.  xii.  1,  and 
xiii.  12  ;  for  the  "  grandis,"  to  Rom.  viii.  28,  and  Gal.  ir.  10. 
See  also  Arist.  Rhet.  lib.  iii.  oh.  6. 
M  2 
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ously.  A  noble  sentiment,  or  quotation  from 
Scripture,  will  sometimes  burst  in  suddenly 
with  impressive  effect :  but  a  familiar  illustra- 
tion must  not  be  introduced  abruptly.  I  re- 
member a  splendid  peroration  in  a  charity 
sermon  being  spoiled  by  the  preacher  saying 
abruptly,  when  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  him  in 
mute  attention,  "  For  my  part,  whenever  a  beg- 
gar comes  to  me  in  the  street,  I  always  send 

him  to  Mr. ,  the  beadle  of  the  Mendicity- 

otfice."  Generally  speaking,  therefore,  when 
you  desire  to  introduce  some  magnificent  quo- 
tation from  Scripture,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
some  familiar  but  apposite  topic,  you  should 
manage  that  the  tenor  of  your  style  should  lead 
to  it,  and  blend  with  it,  so  that  it  may  not  ap- 
pear abrupt  and  unsuitable ;  or  you  may  bring 
it  in  by  some  such  observation  as  the  following: 
— "  To  use  the  magnificent  language  of  the  in- 
spired teacher,"  or,  "  to  use  an  illustration 
which,  though  somewhat  homely,  will  explain 
exactly  what  I  mean." 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  in  large  churches, 
where  you  arc  obliged  to  preach  at  the  top  of 
your  voice,  you  will  find  it  necessary  to  adopt  a 
more  sustained  and  grandiloquent  style,  than 
when  you  address  a  small  congregation  in  your 
ordinary  tone  of  speaking. 


LETTER    XIV. 


ON    STYLE — PERSPICUITY,    FORCE,    AND 
ELEGANCE. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  with  regard 
to  the  formation  of  a  proper  style  for  a  sermon, 
is  the  character  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  to 
be  addressed ;  and  in  this  consists  the  main 
difficulty.  For,  of  all  assemblies,  a  Church 
congregation  is  the  most  promiscuous.  The 
greater  part  of  them  are  commonly  illiterate 
persons — (illiterate,  observe,  not /oofe —"  they 
want  learning,  not  understanding ' ;")  but  there 
are  generally  a  few  educated  persons  amongst 
them.  Your  object,  therefore,  must  be  to  make 
your  style  intelligible  and  impressive  to  the 
many,  but  not  distasteful  to  the  few  ;  you  are  a 
"  debtor  equally  to  the  wise  and  to  the  un- 
wise." Your  style  should  be  clear  and  forcible, 
but  not  inelegant. 

»  Whately. 
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I  have  set  down  the  excellences  of  style  in 
their  order  of  merit :  clearness,  or  perspicuity, 
must  certainly  be  acknowledged  to  be  the  first 
requisite.  "  Whatever  be  the  ultimate  inten- 
tion of  the  orator,  whether  to  inform  or  con- 
vince, to  please,  to  move,  or  to  persuade,  still 
he  must  speak  so  as  to  be  understood,  or  he 
speaks  to  no  purpose';  and  surely,  of  all 
speakers,  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  has  the 
most  need  to  be  careful  that  his  language  is 
clear.  It  is  not  possible,  perhaps,  that  every 
word  shall  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  lowest 
understanding,  still  the  mdn  body  of  the  dis- 
course should  be  in  such  language  as  they  can 
readily  follow.  If  your  sermon  will  not  bear 
to  be  expressed  in  plain  language,  you  may  be 
sure  the  matter  of  it  is  not  very  valuable. 

I  must,  however,  here  suggest  one  or  two 
cautions.  Plainness  of  speech  is  very  different 
from  familiarity  or  vulgarity,  nor  does  it  neces- 
sarily imply  even  homeliness.  Such  language 
as  the  following  errs  in  the  excess  of  homeli- 
ness. Mr.  Hare  is  speaking  of  the  Lord's  day 
and  of  his  house :  "  He  has  set  them  apart  for 
His  own  service ;  He  has  fenced  them  off,  as  it 
were,  from  the  waste  of  the  world.  Hence 
there  is  the  same  sort   of  difference  between 

1  Campbell's  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric. 
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them  and  all  merely  worldly  and  common 
things,  as  there  is  between  a  garden  and  Salis- 
bury Plain.  No  one  who  knows  how  to  behave 
himself  would  bring  a  horse  into  a  garden,  or 
walk  over  the  strawberry -beds,  or  trample  down 
the  flowers.  But  in  riding  from  here  to  Salisbury 
every  body  would  feel  himself  at  liberty,  while 
crossing  the  downs,  to  gallop  over  the  turf." 
Such  passages  as  these  abound  in  Mr.  Hare's 
otherwise  admirable  sermons.  The  great  evil 
of  this  sort  of  style  is,  that  the  congregation 
must  have  supposed  that  he  was  joking  with 
them,  instead  of  speaking  seriously. 

Allied  to  this,  and  equally  to  be  avoided,  is  a 
tone  of  affected  condescension,  and  avowed  adap- 
tation of  your  style  to  the  ignorance  of  your 
hearers.  Deeply  ignorant  as  too  many  of  the 
lower  classes  still  remain  "  in  things  belonging 
to  their  peace,"  yet  the  partial  education  which 
they  have  received  has  filled  them  with  the  pride 
of  knowledge.  Give  them  a  tract  addressed  to 
persons  "  of  the  meanest  capacity,"  and  they 
will  throw  it  to  their  children,  if  not  into  the 
fire.  You  must  adapt  your  language  to  their 
circumstances;  and  while  you  are  careful  that 
your  style  is  plain,  do  not  let  its  plainness  be 
too  prominent. 

When  it  is  said  that  the  language  of  a  sermon 
must  be  perspicuous,  it  is  not  meant  that  it 
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should  be  such  only  as  may  be  understood  if 
the  congregation  give  their  whole  mind  to  it, 
but  such  as  will  be  understood  with  ordinary 
attention ;  in  short,  such  as  cannot  be  easily 
misunderstood \  In  order  to  effect  this,  it 
should  be,  not  only  clear  and  intelligible,  but 
also  forcible,  under  which  term  I  mean  to  include 
energy,  vivacity,  keenness,  vigour,  and  spirit. 
It  should  be  full  of  vivid  images,  and  nervous 
appeals;  and,  above  all,  it  should  have  point. 
The  sense  should  not  be  diffused  over  a  large 
surface,  but  closely  packed.  It  should  have 
weight  and  momentum ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
power  to  penetrate. 

Lastly,  your  style  should  be  not  inelegant. 
Elegance  is  the  last  quality  in  order  of  merit, 
but  it  must  not  be  overlooked.  It  is  the  fashion 
with  some  writers  to  speak  very  slightingly  of 
the  beauties  of  composition  as  applied  to  ser- 
mons. "These  things,"  says  Seeker,  "raise 
an  useless  admiration  in  weak  persons,  and 
produce  great  contempt  in  judicious  ones." 
*'Give  me  sound  sense,"  says  another  writer, 
"  and  keep  your  eloquence  for  boys :"  and  Swifl 
applauds  a  person  who  made  it  a  rule  to  pass 
over  a  paragraph  whenever  he  saw  a  note  of 
admiration  in  it.   All  this  is  very  just  with  regard 

•  See  Claude's   Essay,  and  Whately's    Rhetoric,  part  iii. 
ch.  i.  sect.  2. 
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to  affected  beauties,  and  gaudy,  over-florid,  and 
meretricious  embellishment.  Still  this  aver- 
sion to  ornament  may  be  carried  too  far — too 
far,  at  least,  for  the  taste  of  modern  congrega- 
tion^.  They  will  not  be  content  with  "bare 
sense  only,  and  nothing  more."  Many  are  so 
unwise  that,  without  some  gratification,  they 
will  absent  themselves  from  the  house  of 
prayer ;  and  certainly  it  is  a  primary  object  to 
fill  your  church,  by  all  proper  means.  Besides, 
the  mind  assents  the  more  readily  to  what  is 
heard  with  pleasure.  *'Qui  libenter  audiunt," 
says  Quinctilian,  *^et  magis  attendunt,  et  faci- 
lius  credunt."  And  not  only  is  there  an  impa- 
tience of  harsh  and  slovenly  style,  but  without 
doubt  there  is,  amongst  the  generality  of  people, 
especially  in  towns,  a  decided  taste  for  fine  and 
flowery  preaching. 

It  is  our  business  to  suit  ourselves  to  circum- 
stances; and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  good 
opportunity  for  the  preacher  to  follow  the 
Apostle's  example,  who  was  "  all  things  to  all 
men,  if  by  any  means  he  could  save  some." 
You  simplify  your  style  to  bring  it  down  to 
the  comprehension  of  a  village  congregation ; 
why  should  you  not  embellish  it  a  little,  to  suit 
the  taste  of  your  town  audience  ?  Surely  you 
may,  till  you  improve  it,  very  innocently  indulge 
the  bad  taste  of  your  hearers,  if  by  so  doing 
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you  can  make  them  attend  to  you,  when  you 
speak  against  their  bad  habits.  If,  indeed, 
you  are  able  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose 
(which  the  greatest  preachers  have  done)  by 
sound  argument,  valuable  instruction,  .and 
home  application,  by  all  means  do  it.  Still 
you  may  very  harmlessly  introduce  a  little 
more  decoration  than  is  consistent  with  a  severe 
taste,  should  you  find  it  fill  your  church  and 
procure  attention.  However,  this  is  a  delicate 
subject;  you  must  be  very  careful  not  to  sacri- 
fice truth  to  ornament,  and  beware  lest,  by 
indulging  a  taste  for  what  is  called  fine  writing, 
the  native  beauty  of  the  Gospel  be  impaired,  as 
"  a  picture  may  be  out-dazzled  by  its  frame,  or 
a  jewel  by  its  setting.'' 

A  few  examples  may  be  usefid  to  show  how 
far  beauties  of  style  and  poetical  flights  are 
useful  and  admissible  in  preaching;  and  I 
should  wish  to  make  a  distinction  between 
such  embellishment  as  heightens  the  moral 
efiect,  and  such  as  is  introduced  merely  to 
ornament  the  style.  Take  the  following  pas- 
sage from  Bishop  Heber*.  Lamenting  over 
the  hardness  of  some  men's  hearts,  he  says, 
"  And  these  had  once  their  day  of  grace.  These 
once   experienced  the  blessed  visits  of  God's 

*  Heber's  Seimons,  vol.  i.  p.  166. 
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Spirit.  These  once  heard  the  voice  of  their 
Father  most  lovingly  calling  them  to  repent- 
ance. Yea,  for  them  Christ  died,  and  for  them, 
had  not  themselves  rejected  the  privileges,  the 
gates  of  heaven  would  have  rolled  back  on  their 
starry  hinges,  and  there  would  have  been  joy 
for  their  reception  among  the  angels  of  God 
most  high."  Here  the  poetry,  though  highly 
imaginative,  is  well  timed,  and  certainly  heightens 
the  pathos  and  impressiveness  of  the  passage. 
Take  the  following  from  Mr.  Blunt*.  He  is 
describing  the  departure  of  the  angels  who  had 
announced  to  the  shepherds  the  nativity  of  our 
Saviour.  "  Turn  we  now  from  the  announce- 
ment of  this  great  mystery  by  the  angels  to  its 
effect  upon  the  shepherds.  No  sooner  had  the 
last  of  that  angelic  company  winged  his  flight 
back  to  those  regions  of  bliss  from  which  he 
came,  and  the  last  notes  of  that  heavenly 
anthem  died  upon  the  gale,  than  we  find  the 
shepherds  saying  one  to  another.  Let  us  now 
go  to  Bethlehem."  In  this  instance,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  more  simple  language  would 
have  been  preferable,  because  he  is  speaking  of 
a  simple  fact;  no  moral  sentiment  is  required 
to  be  heightened  or  dwelt  on.  The  attention 
of  the  congregation  is  needlessly  drawn  to  the 

*  Blunt's  Lectures  on  Christ,  p.  34. 
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imagery,  and  they  are  left  gazing  up  into  heaven, 
and  listening  to  the  music,  "as  it  dies  on  the 
gale,"  instead  of  preparing  to  follow  the  shep- 
herds to  Bethlehem.  However,  it  is  certain, 
that  finely  expressed  sentiments  like  the  above, 
moderately  used,  exhilarate  the  mind  and  fasten 
on  the  memory.  Like  beautiful  landscapes, 
they  attract  the  traveller's  attention,  and  dwell 
in  his  remembrance  long  after  the  rest  of  his 
journey  has  been  forgotten.  Therefore,  as  the 
preacher  is  the  sole  disposer  of  his  own  land- 
scapes, he  should  study  to  place  them  most 
favourably ; — not  where  the  traveller  is  obliged 
to  turn  aside,  or  look  back  to  see  them,  but 
where  they  may  burst  full  upon  his  view,  and 
enliven  without  impeding  his  journey. 

The  following  passage  occurs  in  a  sermon 
preached  by  Mr.  Simeon  before  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  "  God  is  exceedingly  jealous  of 
the  honours  of  his  Gospel.  If  it  be  plainly  and 
simply  stated,  He  will  work  by  it,  but  if  it  be 
set  forth  with  all  the  ornaments  of  human  elo- 
quence, and  stated  in  the  words  which  man's 
wisdom  teacheth,  He  will  not  work  by  it,  be- 
cause He  would  have  oiir  faith  to  stand  not  in 
the  wisdom  of  man,  but  by  the  power  of  God. 
Hence  St.  Paul,  though  evidently  qualified  to 
set  it  forth  with  all  the  charms  of  oratory,  pur- 
posely laid  aside  all  excellency  of  speech,  or  of 
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wisdom,  in  declaring  the  testimony  of  God ;  and 
used  all  plainness  of  speech,  lest  by  dressing 
up  the  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom,  he 
should  make  the  cross  of  Christ  of  none  effect." 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  scriptural  quotation 
and  seeming  argument  in  this  passage,  but 
withal,  a  want  of  logic,  a  doubtfulness  of  middle 
term,  a  jumbling  between  "ornaments,"  and 
"  eloquence,"  and  enticing  words  of  man's  wis- 
dom," and  "charms  of  oratory" — all  which 
are  assumed  to  be  the  same,  whereas  they  are 
essentially  different.  St.  Paul  used,  indeed, 
great  plainness  of  speech ;  but  if  we  refer  to  his 
writings  for  examples,  we  shall  find  that  this 
plainness  of  speech  was  consistent  with  the 
highest  bursts  of  oratory.  Nay,  even  if  we 
sought  examples  of  what  in  another  writer 
might  be  called  the  artifices  of  Rhetoric,  I 
know  not  where  we  should  find  them  more 
abundantly.  "  The  Apostle"  (says  Bishop  Stil- 
lingfleet")  "  does  not  reject  manly  and  majestic 
eloquence,  for  that  were  to  renounce  the  best 
use  of  speech  to  the  convincing  and  persuading 
mankind.  He  only  ascribes  the  success  of  his 
preaching,  not  to  his  own  unassisted  abilities, 
or  mere  human  methods  of  preaching,  but  to 
the  blessing  of  God,  and  the  demonstration  of 

•  Vide  St.  Augustin,  Do  Doetrina  Chribtiaiia,  lib.  iv,  cap.  7- 
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miracles  giving  full  power  and  efficacy  to  his 
words.  For  though  the  Apostle  has  no  studied 
turns  nor  affected  cadences,  and  does  not 
strictly  observe  (no  true  genius  does)  the 
rhetoricians'  rules  in  the  nice  placing  of  his 
words,  yet  there  is  great  significancy  in  his 
words,  height  in  his  expression,  force  in  his 
reasonings,  and,  when  occasion  is,  a  very  arti- 
ficial and  engaging  way  of  insinuating  into  the 
minds  of  his  hearers.  Witness  his  speech  at 
Athens  on  the  occasion  of  the  inscription  on 
the  altar  to  the  unknown  God,  and  before 
Agrippa  and  Festus." 

With  reference  to  the  expression  "  plainness 
of  speech"  there  seems  to  be  more  than  one 
mistake.  First,  it  betrays  no  inconsiderable 
carelessness  to  speak  of  it,  (when  quoted  from 
2  Cor.  iii.  12,)  as  opposed  to  enticing  words 
and  excellency  of  speech,  for  nappi^ata  clearly 
means  in  that  passage,  as  it  is  elsewhere  trans- 
lated, boldness  and  openness  of  speech,  not 
homeliness  and  the  absence  of  ornament.  And, 
secondly,  it  is  equally  erroneous  to  suppose 
that  plainness  of  speech — meaning  thereby,  as 
we  have  used  the  term  at  the  beginning  of  this 
letter,  perspicuity — is  inconsistent  with  orna- 
ment and  beauty.  We  often  employ  meta- 
phors, and  similes,  and  figures,  for  the  very 
purpose  of  rendering  our  speech  more  plain 
2 
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and  forcible.  When  our  Saviour  called  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  "  a  generation  of  vipers," 
he  spoke  plainly  enough,  though  he  used  a 
figurative  expression.  Nor  do  we  suppose  that 
St.  Paul  used  more  plainness  of  speech  when 
he  said  in  simple  terms,  "  We  are  reconciled  to 
God  by  the  death  of  his  Son',"  than  where  he 
bursts  forth  into  that  noble  strain  of  eloquence, 
"For  this  cause  I  bow  my  knees  unto  the 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  whom  the 
whole  family  in  heaven  and  earth  is  named, 
that  he  would  grant  you,  according  to  the 
riches  of  his  grace,  to  be  strengthened  with 
might  by  his  Spirit  in  the  inner  man;  that 
Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith ;  that 
ye,  being  rooted  and  grounded  in  love,  may  be 
able  to  comprehend  with  all  saints  what  is  the 
breadth,  and  length,  and  depth,  and  height; 
and  to  know  the  love  of  God  which  passeth 
knowledge,  that  ye  may  be  filled  with  all  the 
fulness  of  God «." 

'  Romans  v.  10.  •  Ephes.  iii.  14—19. 


LETTER    XV. 


ON    STYLE — AS    DEPENDENT    ON    THE    CHOICE 
OF    WORDS. 

We  will  proceed  to  consider  style,  first,  with 
reference  to  the  choice  of  words ;  secondly,  their 
number ;  thirdly,  their  arrangement. 

First,  with  regard  to  choice  of  words.  In  everj' 
sentence  you  write,  several  sets  of  words  and 
phrases  will  present  themselves,  by  which  nearly 
the  same  sense  may  be  conveyed  to  the  hearer. 
The  question  is,  on  what  principle  to  exercise 
your  choice.  The  general  rule  should  be — 
since  clearness  is  the  first  requisite — to  choose 
such  words  as  stand  most  precisely  and  exactly 
for  the  idea  which  you  M'ish  to  give — words 
which  represent  the  idea,  the  whole  idea,  and 
nothing  but  the  idea,  which  it  is  your  object 
to  communicate.  These  are  technically  called 
proper  words  \ 

"  Whatel^'s  Rhetoric,  178.  part  iii.  ch.  ii.  sec.  1. 
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The  first  error  against  this  rule  is  to  substi- 
tute words  which  are  positively  incorrect  and 
injurious  to  the  sense.  For  instance,  you  will 
sometimes  hear  doctrine  put  for  precept,  forti- 
tude for  courage,  mutual  for  common,  endurance 
for  duration,  and  the  reverse.  Do  not  think  it 
altogether  superfluous  to  be  put  on  your  guard 
against  these  mistakes,  for  instances  might  be 
quoted  even  from  clever  writers,  and  heard  in 
the  mouth  even  of  good  preachers. 

But  the  more  frequent  deviation  from  precise 
language,  is  the  use  of  general  instead  of  par- 
ticular terms.  Nothing  so  much  impairs  the 
perspicuity  and  force  of  language  as  vagueness. 
If  you  fall  into  the  too  common  habit  of  preach- 
ing, in  general  terms,  on  virtue  and  religion,  vice 
and  wickedness,  without  specifying  the  parti- 
cular sins  which  "  do  most  easily  beset"  men, 
and  the  particular  excellences  and  comforts  of 
the  paths  of  godliness,  your  hearers  will  carry 
away  but  a  vague  and  transient  impression  of 
your  meaning.  You  will  never  preach  effec- 
tively without  being  very  careful  to  select  the 
most  specific  and  appropriate  language ;  and 
this  point  should  be  attended  to  in  every  line. 
There  is  almost  always  a  choice  between  a  more 
or  less  appropriate,  a  stronger  and  a  weaker 
term.  Open  any  book, — for  instance,  the  New 
Testament,  at  Phihppians  i.  6  :  "  Being  confi- 
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dent  of  this  very  thing,"  says  the  Apostle  :  he 
might  have  given  nearly  the  same  sense  if  he 
had  merely  said  ''knowing  this;"  but  how 
much  weaker  the  expression !  "  Abhor  that 
which  is  evil ;  cleave  to  that  which  is  good :" 
how  much  stronger  than  "  Cease  to  do  evil ; 
learn  to  do  well." 

This,  then,  is  the  general  rule, — to  use  spe- 
cific and  appropriate  words.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  occasions  on  which  it  is  expedient 
to  vary  from  this  preciseness  of  speech. 

Force  and  vivacity  are  sometimes  gained  by 
particularizing  where  a  general  expression  would 
have  been  equally  as  correct  in  point  of  sense. 
Every  one  knows  how  much  the  vivacity  of  an 
anecdote  is  increased  by  the  names  of  the  par- 
ties, and  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place. 
Aware  of  this,  determined  story-tellers  do  not 
always  scruple  to  fill  up  what  is  wanting  from 
their  invention.  Do  not  be  suqirised  if  I  recom- 
mend you  to  adopt  the  same  principle  *.  You 
have  the  highest  authority :  "  Consider  the  lilies 
of  the  field,"  says  our  Saviour,  "  how  they  grow  ; 
they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin :  yet  I  say 
unto  you.  That  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was 
not  arrayed  like  one  of  these'."  In  comparison 
with  this  beautiful  and  vivid  passage,  how  poor 

'  Sec  Campbell'H  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  ii.  166  ;  and 
Whately's  Rlietoric,  198.  »  Matt.  vi.  28,  29. 
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is  the  following  paraphrase  :-^"  Consider  the 
flowers  how  they  gradually  increase  in  their 
size.  They  do  no  manner  of  work,  and  yet  I 
declare  to  you  that  no  king  whatever  in  his 
most  splendid  habit  is  dressed  like  them."  The 
principle  on  which  this  sort  of  language  is  so 
forcible,  is  explained  by  Aristotle  to  consist  in 
the  thing  being  "  placed  before  the  eyes  *." 
We  can  fancy  we  see  the  lilies  of  the  field  and 
Solomon  in  his  glory;  and,  consequently,  though 
in  point  of  sense,  the  employment  of  more 
general  terms  would  have  been  at  least  as  cor- 
rect, yet  the  use  of  particular  terms  renders  the 
passage  far  more  lovely.  A  thousand  expres- 
sions depend  for  their  force  on  the  principle  of 
particularizing  :  "  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,"  "  the 
wilderness  of  Cades,"  are  stronger  expressions 
than  any  cedars  or  any  wilderness.  Thus,  Heber, 
speaking  of  a  period  when  there  were  yet  some 
living  who  had  seen  Moses,  says — "  some  must 
have  survived  who  had  shared  his  last  benedic- 
tion, or  who  had  witnessed  his  firm  step  and 
vigorous  old  age  as  he  climbed  the  steep  of  Pis- 
gah."  So  St.  Paul  says,  "These  hands,"  (in- 
stead of  my  hands,)  "  have  ministered  to  my 
necessities'."  And  if  you  have  a  Bible  with  you 
in  the  pulpit,  instead  of  quoting  the  Scriptures, 

*  Arist.  Rhet.  lib,  ii.  1.  «  Acts  xx.  34. 
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you  may  appeal  to  "  this  book."  Indeed  some 
preachers  make  a  point  ofreading  their  text  and 
quotations  from  a  Bible  before  the  congregation, 
in  preference  to  transcribing  them  in  their  ma- 
nuscript. All  these  practices,  and  a  thousand 
others,   depend    on    Aristotle's   principle    npo 

OfXfiaTfjiV    TTOttlV. 

There  are,  however,  many  occasions  on  which 
the  use  of  particular  terms  is  purposely  avoided. 
Modem  refinement  will  not  bear  to  see  many 
things  so  graphically  painted,  as  they  used  to 
be  fonnerly.  The  following  passage  from  Bishop 
Jeremy  Taylor's  sermon  on  the  death  of  Lady 
Carbery,  though  forcible  and  pathetic,  would 
not  be  endured  by  modern  hearers.  "  We  must 
needs  die ;  we  must  lay  our  heads  down  on  the 
turf,  and  entertain  creeping  things  in  the  cells 
and  little  chambers  of  our  eyes.     The  beauty 
of  the  face,  and  the  dishonours  of  the  belly,  the 
discerning  head  and  the  servile  feet,  the  think- 
ing heart  and  the  working  hand,  the  eyes  and 
the  guts  together,  shall  be  crushed  into  the  con- 
fusion of  a  heap,  and  dwell  with  creatures  of 
an  equivocal  production,  with  worms  and  ser- 
pents, the  sons  and  daughters  of  our  bones,  in 
a  house  of  dirt  and  darkness.'^     Graphical  as 
such  language  may  be  in  depicting  the  vanity 
of  earthly  beauty,  yet,  since  the  refinement  of 
modern   taste  dislikes  it,  we  must  employ   in 
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such  instances  less  circumstantial,  though  per- 
haps less  forcible  description. 

Indeed,  it  is  one  feature  of  a  refined  age  that 
language  has  become  perverted  from  its  precise 
use,  and  incorrect  expressions  are  often  inten- 
tionally employed.  Thus,  in  the  language  of 
the  world,  a  selfish  man  is  called  prudent,  a 
penurious  man  careful,  pride  highmindedness, 
hist  gallantry,  or  gaiety. 

There  are  many  occasions  on  which  it  will  be 
right  for  the  preacher  to  avail  himself  of  this 
metonymy.  When  the  idea  intended  to  be 
expressed  is  harsh  or  unpleasant,  you  may 
often  employ  a  weaker  or  more  general  term 
than  that  which  would  be  more  appropriate. 
Hence  the  use  of  the  terms,  uncleanness,  impu- 
rity, offensiveness,  instead  of  more  precise  words. 
So,  although  the  preacher  must  not  shrink  from 
declaring  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  nor  conceal 
the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  yet  he  may  often  prefer 
to  soften  the  language :  as  when  St.  Paul,  in- 
stead of  saying  the  wicked  shall  perish  everlast- 
ingly, uses  the  somewhat  mitigated  expression, 
that  they  "  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God^" 

It  will  often  be  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  too  frequent  recurrence  of  the  same  word, 

*  1  Cor,  vi.  9. 
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to  search  for  synonyms  and  periphrases.  The 
judicious  use  of  these  will  give  propriety  and 
beauty  to  a  sentence.  Thus  God  may  be  called, 
according  as  it  best  suits  the  passage,  the  Al- 
mighty, the  Creator,  the  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  the  Dis- 
poser of  events.  Instead  of  saying,  "  Shall  not 
God  do  right?"  Abraham  said,  with  great 
beauty  and  propriety,  "  Shall  not  the  Judge  of 
all  the  earth  do  right  ^?"  So  our  Saviour  may 
be  called  sometimes  with  more  propriety  by  his 
name  Jesus,  or  the  Lord  Jesus ;  sometimes  by 
his  title  Christ,  or  the  Messiah,  the  Redeemer, 
the  Son  of  God,  the  Lamb,  the  Mediator,  and 
Advocate.  Your  own  taste  and  judgment  will 
suggest  the  application  of  this  rule.  Syno- 
nyms and  periphrases  are  sometimes  useful 
for  the  purpose  of  depreciation  or  exaltation 
{fiiibXTiQ  or  av^riaig) ;  thus,  you  may  speak  of 
man  as  "  created  in  the  image  of  his  Maker," 
or  as  being  "  a  very  worm,  a  thing  of  naught." 
For  particular  rules  on  these  subjects  I  must 
refer  you  to  Aristotle,  or  Campbell,  or  Blair,  or 
Whately,  in  whose  works  the  subject  is  treated 
with  reference  to  style  in  general.  I  shall  only 
set  down  a  few  more  observations  which  may 
be  useful  to  our  present  purpose. 

'  Crea.  xviit.  25. 
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Since  perspicuity  is  the  primary  excellence 
of  style  in  sermon  writing,  your  metaphors  must 
be  such  as  may  be  easily  understood ;  many  me- 
taphors which  are  suitable  to  poetry  would  be 
inadmissible  in  the  pulpit.  Look  at  the  104th 
Psalm^  "  O  Lord  my  God,  thou  art  become  ex- 
ceeding glorious,  thou  art  clothed  with  majesty 
and  honour.  Thou  deckest  thyself  with  hght 
as  it  were  with  a  garment,  and  spreadest  out 
the  heavens  like  a  curtain.  Who  layeth  the 
beams  of  his  chambers  in  the  waters,  and  mak- 
eth  the  clouds  his  chariot,  and  walketh  upon 
the  wings  of  the  wind."  Now  this  splendid 
and  bold  style  is  evidently  unsuited  to  preach- 
ing, because,  not  only  is  it  out  of  accordance 
with  the  sober  and  serious  tone  of  a  sermon,  but 
would  be  found  to  be  unintelligible ;  it  might 
please  the  ears  of  the  more  imaginative  part  of 
your  audience,  but  would  not  edify  any  of  them. 
At  the  same  time,  metaphors  should  not  be 
trite  and  common,  so  as  to  convey  no  new  or 
pleasing  idea ;  as  if  you  speak  of  afflictions  as 
the  storms  and  waves  of  life,  and  heaven  as  the 
haven  where  we  would  be.  Such  metaphors  are 
tame  and  spiritless.  The  point  to  be  aimed  at 
is,  to  hit  upon  such  as  shall  be  easily  intelligible 
when  spoken,  but  not  too  obvious  before.  The 
metaphors  used  by  our  Saviour,  in  the  New 
Testament,  are  the  best  models  for  your  pur- 
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pose :  they  unite  the  requisite  force  and  sim- 
plicity. "  I  am  the  good  shepherd,  and  know 
my  sheep,  and  am  known  of  mine*."  "  I  am 
the  true  vine,  and  my  F'ather  is  the  husband- 
man. Every  branch  in  me  that  beareth  not 
fruit  he  taketh  away :  and  every  branch  that 
beareth  fruit,  he  purgeth  it,  that  it  may  bring 
forth  more  fruit'."  "  I  am  the  way,  the  truth, 
and  the  life  *.'*  "  Enter  ye  in  at  the  strait  gate  : 
for  wide  is  the  gate,  and  broad  is  the  way,  that 
leadeth  to  destruction'."  "  Come  unto  me,  all 
ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden '."  The  force 
and  beauty  of  such  metaphors  as  these  are  intel- 
ligible to  all.  "  Sermons,"  says  Hooker,  "  are 
keys  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  wings  to  the 
soul,  spurs  to  the  good  affections  of  man,  unto 
the  sound  and  healthy  food,  physic  unto  dis- 
eased minds." 

The  principal  source  of  strength  and  vividness 
in  the  use  of  metaphors  is  when  you  represent 
things  in  action,  or  give  a  tangible  and  visible 
form  to  what  is  abstract  or  inanimate* ;  as  when 
you  say  inflamed  with  anger,  swollen  with  pride, 
a  stony  heart,  deep-rooted  prejudice,  voice  of 
nature,  daughter  of  Jerusalem. 

The  same  effect  is  increased  by  personifica- 
tion,  and   by  using  the  personal  pronoun  for 

•  John  X.  14.         »  lb.  xv.  1,  2.       '   lb.  xiv.  6. 

*  Matt.  vii.  13.      »  lb.  xi.  28.  «  See  Quinctilian,  viii.  6. 
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things  inanimate  and  abstract ;  thus,  "  Wisdom 
crieth  without.  She  uttereth  her  voice  in  the 
streets."  "  She  is  more  precious  than  rubies  : 
and  all  things  that  thou  canst  desire  are  not  to 
be  compared  with  her.  Length  of  days  are  in 
her  right  hand;  and  in  her  left  hand  riches  and 
honour.  Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness, 
and  all  her  paths  are  peace* :"  again,  "  Charity 
suffereth  long,  and  is  kind ;  charity  envieth  not, 
is  not  easily  provoked\''  So  we  may  personify 
our  church  or  our  country ; — a  mode  of  speech 
which,  in  the  English  language,  is  peculiarly 
forcible,  because  unfrequent;  the  adjectives 
having  no  variety  of  gender,  and  all  substan- 
tives except  proper  names,  being  neuter.  The 
following  is  a  splendid  instance  from  Sherlock. 
*'  Go  to  your  natural  religion ;  lay  before  her 
Mahomet  and  his  disciples,  arrayed  in  armour 
and  blood,  riding  in  triumph  over  thousands 
who  fell  by  his  victorious  sword.  Shew  her 
the  cities  which  he  set  in  flames,  the  countries 
which  he  ravaged  and  destroyed,  and  the  mise- 
rable distress  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 
When  she  has  viewed  him  in  these  scenes,  carry 
her  into  his  retirement ;  show  her  the  prophet's 
chamber,  his  concubines  and  wives;  and  let 
her   hear  him  allege  revelation,  and  a  divine 

*  Prov.  i.  20;  iii.  15.  *  I  Cor.  xiii.  4. 
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commission,  to  justify  his  adultery  and  lusts. 
When  she  is  tired  with  this  prospect,  then 
show  her  the  blessed  Jesus,  humble  and  meek, 
doing  good  to  all  the  sons  of  men.  Let  her 
see  Him  in  his  most  retired  privacies ;  let  her 
follow  Him  to  the  Mount,  and  hear  his  devo- 
tion and  supplications  to  God.  Carry  her  to 
his  table,  and  view  his  poor  fare,  and  hear  his 
heavenly  discourse.  Let  her  attend  Him  to 
the  tribunal,  and  consider  the  patience  with 
which  He  endured  the  scoffs  and  reproaches  of 
his  enemies.  Lead  her  to  his  cross:  let  her 
view  Him  in  the  agony  of  death,  and  hear  his 
last  prayer  for  his  persecutors,  '  Father,  forgive 
them ;  they  know  not  what  they  do.'  When 
natural  religion  has  thus  viewed  both,  ask  her, 
*  Which  is  the  prophet  of  God  ?'  But  her 
answer  we  have  already  had,  when  she  saw 
part  of  this  scene  through  the  eyes  of  the 
centurion  who  attended  at  his  cross.  By  him 
she  spoke  and  said,  'Truly  this  was  the  Son 
of  God.'" 

This  sort  of  figure  being  of  a  striking  and 
bold  character,  is  peculiarly  suitable  when 
applied  to  the  main  subject  of  your  discourse. 
Thus  Davison  frequently  personifies  his  main 
subject  with  much  propriety.  "  When  pro- 
phecy had  taken  the  crown  of  Israel  to  place  it 
on  the  head  of  David :"  "  Prophecy  had  pledged 
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its  word  for  the  preservation  of  Judah  beyond 
the  fall  of  Samaria  ^" 

A  metaphor  is  often  well  introduced  with  a 
view  to  following  up  the  idea  in  a  sort  of  alle- 
gory. Blair,  in  describing  the  character  of  the 
rich,  says,  ''  Health  and  opulence  are  the  two 
pillars  on  which  they  rest.  Shake  either,  and 
the  whole  edifice  of  hope  and  comfort  falls." 
Here  the  metaphor  is  evidently  introduced  with 
a  view  to  its  improvement.  To  call  health  and 
opulence  two  pillars  would  not  have  been  strik- 
ing or  forcible,  without  the  circumstances  which 
follow.  Thus,  Bishop  Taylor,  speaking  of  in- 
fancy, says,  "The  candle  is  so  newly  lighted, 
that  every  little  shaking  of  the  taper,  and  every 
rude  breath  of  air,  puts  it  out,  and  it  dies," 

Beautiful,  striking,  and  impressive,  as  this 
sort  of  language  will  be  found  when  judiciously 
used,  it  is  liable  to  infinite  abuse;  and  when 
abused,  is  the  most  frigid  of  all  modes  of  speech, 
and  produces  an  exactly  opposite  effect  from 
that  intended.  I  know  no  rule  but  your  own 
taste,  and  observation  of  good  authors,  to  guide 
you. 

There  is  a  species  of  metaphor,  if  metaphor 
it  can  be  called,  which  is  very  suitable  to  the 
pulpit ;  consisting  in  Scriptural  allusion,  or  the 

^  203.  268.     See  also  pp.  225.  276.  267. 
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transferring  an  idea  from  its  place  in  Scripture, 
and  using  it  in  an  analogous  sense ;  as  if  we 
say,  God  is  "  no  Egyptian  task-master,"  allud- 
ing to  Exodus  V.  10.  "The  still  small  voice" 
of  conscience,  1  Kings  xix.  12.  Thus  Bishop 
Sumner,  illustrating  the  advantages  attribut- 
able to  controversy,  says,  "The  troubling  of 
the  waters  rendered  them  wholesome;"  and 
Paley,  illustrating  the  danger  of  being  never 
able  to  repent, — "  O  let  this  danger  be  known. 
Let  it  stand  like  a  flaming  sword  to  turn  us 
aside  from  the  way  of  vice."  In  the  use  of 
this  beautiful  figure,  you  must  take  care  that 
the  passage  to  which  you  allude  is  well  known, 
or  the  effect  of  the  illusion  will  be  lost.  The 
following  passage  from  Atterbury  is  objection- 
able on  this  account.  After  rather  an  eloquent 
description  of  the  pride  and  injuriousness  of 
the  national  enemy,  he  says,  "  It  was  high 
time,  therefore,  to  appeal  once  more  to  the 
decision  of  the  sword,  which,  as  it  was  justly 
drawn  by  us,  so  can  it  scarce  safely  be  sheathed 
until  the  thumbs  and  great  toes  of  Adoni-bezek 
be  cut  off  *.  I  mean  till  the  power  of  the  great 
troubler  of  our  peace  be  so  far  pared  and 
reduced,  as  that  we  may  have  no  apprehension 
of  it  in  future'."     Illustrations  which  require 

•  See  Judges  i.  6.  »  Sei-m.  xiv.  304. 
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"  I  mean"  after  them,  are  seldom  proper :  at 
least  they  should  be  used  in  another  form. 

It  is  rather  out  of  keeping  to  introduce  clas- 
sical allusions  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
from  Scripture ;  as  when  Heber  says,  "  Why 
crush  the  passions  which  gnaw,  like  the  Spar- 
tan fox,  the  bosom  which  confines  them  ?"  or 
again,  "^  The  fillet  of  the  allegorical  Themis  is 
often  as  useful  to  conceal  her  tears,  as  to  pre- 
serve her  impartiality."  Such  illustrations, 
though  beautiful,  are  scarcely  admissible,  un- 
less very  apposite. 

Like,  in  some  respects,  to  metaphors  are 
similes,  but  not  so  forcible  a  mode  of  expres- 
sion. Simile  is  more  suitable  to  the  argu- 
mentative and  measured  part  of  a  discourse, 
metaphor  to  those  parts  where  the  tone  is 
warm  and  impassioned.  Similes  are  used,  like 
metaphors,  for  the  pui*pose  of  exalting,  degrad- 
ing, or  otherwise  modifying,  the  idea  on  which 
you  are  dwelling.  Thus,  in  the  first  Psalm,  it 
is  said  of  the  righteous,  "He  shall  be  like  a 
tree  planted  by  the  water  side,  that  will  bring 
forth  his  fruit  in  due  season.  His  leaf  also 
shall  not  wither,  and  look,  whatsoever  he  doeth 
it  shall  prosper.  As  for  the  ungodly,  it  is  not 
so  with  them ;  but  they  are  like  the  chaff  which 
the  wind  scattereth  from  the  face  of  the  earth." 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  similes  perhaps  found 
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in  any  sermon  is  the  following  from  Jeremy 
Taylor,  in  a  sermon  on  Prayer.  "So  have  I 
seen  a  lark  rising  from  his  bed  of  grass,  and 
soaring  upward,  singing  as  he  rises,  and  hoping 
to  get  to  heaven,  and  climb  above  the  clouds ; 
but  the  poor  bird  was  beaten  back  by  the  loud 
sighing  of  an  eastern  wind,  and  his  motion  made 
irregular  and  inconstant,  descending  more  at 
every  breath  of  the  tempest,  than  it  could 
recover  by  the  libration  and  weighing  of  its 
wings,  till  the  little  creature  was  forced  to  sit 
down,  and  pant,  and  stay  till  the  storm  was 
over;  and  then  it  made  a  prosperous  flight, 
and  did  rise  and  sing,  as  if  it  had  learned 
music  and  motion  of  an  angel,  as  he  passed 
sometime  through  the  air  about  his  ministries 
below.     So  is  the  prayer  of  a  good  man." 

The  right  choice  of  epithets  is  highly  condu- 
cive to  excellence  of  style.  It  is  impossible  to 
lay  down  strict  rules  for  the  admission  or  rejec- 
tion of  them.  Swift  and  other  writers  would 
have  you  reject,  without  regret  or  mercy,  all 
that  do  not  add  to  the  sense,  as  being  verbose 
and  superfluous ;  but  in  the  sort  of  style  re- 
quired for  sermons,  epithets  are  admissible  in 
more  profusion.  They  are  useful  sometimes  in 
enabling  you  to  dwell  on  an  idea;  sometimes, 
even  to  round  and  balance  a  sentence.  Quinc- 
tilian  very  much  objects  to  this  latter  practice. 
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and  Cicero  continually  adopts  it.  You  must 
judge  between  them ;  only  take  care  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  endeavouring  to  cover  poverty 
of  thought  by  an  exuberance  and  profuseness 
of  language.  A  single  epithet  will  sometimes 
suggest  a  whole  argument,  as  a  "Laodicean 
temper/'  '^more  than  Apostolic  excellence." 
Sometimes  an  accumulation  of  epithets  is  forci- 
ble, as  "that  name  (the  name  of  Jesus)  can 
bring  what  no  other  name  w^hich  the  lips  of 
man  have  ever  uttered  can  aspire  to  bring,  par- 
don and  acceptance  to  the  most  hardened,  most 
rebellious,  most  God-forgetting  spirit  amongst 
us  all."  Exciting  feeling  and  fervid  passion 
love  to  heap^  epithets  one  on  another,  as  if 
labouring  to  give  utterance  to  more  than  words 
can  express,  yet  does  a  similar  profusion  accord 
also  with  a  calm  and  dispassionate  style.  "  Now, 
that  perfect  state  of  mind  at  which  we  must  all 
aim,  and  which  the  Holy  Spirit  imparts,  is  a 
deliberate  preference  of  God's  service  to  every 
thing  else,  a  determined  resolution  to  give  up 
all  for  Him,  and  a  love  for  Him  not  tumultuous 
and  passionate,  but  such  a  love  as  a  child  bears 
towards  his  parents,—  calm,  full,  reverent,  con- 
templative, obedient." 

Amongst  words  which  contribute  to  energy 

'  See  Whately's  Rhetoric. 
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and  beauty  of  style  are  those  which  are  expres- 
sive of  sound.  Poets  often  avail  themselves  of 
this  excellence,  though  perhaps  coincidences  are 
sometimes  detected  which  they  never  intended. 
However,  there  is,  without  doubt,  great  excel- 
lence in  such  language,  as  when  Milton  repre- 
sents hell-gates  as  "  with  jarring  sound,  grating 
harsh  thunder ;"  and  the  gates  of  heaven  "  on 
golden  hinges  turning*."  Such  an  application 
of  the  power  of  language  is  not  unattainable  in 
a  sermon.  Your  ear  will  teach  you  to  employ 
words  of  different  sound  when  you  wish  to 
express  apathy  or  dulness,  or  the  struggling 
against  sin,  or  joy,  gladness,  and  thanksgiving. 

'  See  Burke  on  the  Sublime 
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ON    STYLE — AS    DEPENDENT    ON    THE 
CHOICE    OF    WORDS. 

It  is  recommended  that,  generally  speaking 
(when  the  sense  is  not  different),  a  preacher 
should  choose  those  words  which  are  derived 
from  Saxon ',  in  preference  to  those  which  are 
derived  from  French,  Latin,  or  Greek.  He 
should  use  "  strong  vernacular  idiomatic  Saxon 
English:"  for  instance,  he  should  say  "mee/ 
together  instead  of  assemble,  go  on  instead  of 
proceed,  make  up  instead  of  constitute,  set  free 
instead  of  liberate."  Instead  of  "every  year 
confirms  our  good  or  evil  habits,^'  ^^  every  year 
adds  strength  to  them."  What  is  lost  in 
smoothness,  by  the  use  of  such  words,  will  be 
gained  in  clearness :  what  is  lost  in  sound  will 
be  gained  in  sense.  Your  style  may,  perhaps, 
appear  more  homely,  but  it  will  be  far  more 

*  Whately's  Rhetoric,  part  iii.  ch.  i.  sec.  2. 
O 
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clear  and  easy  to  be  understood  by  the  majority 
of  your  hearers ;  nor  will  men  of  real  taste  dis- 
hke  it.  Johnson's  style,  however  well  suited  to 
his  own  teeming  mind  and  ponderous  thoughts 
in  essay  writing,  is  acknowledged  to  be  ill- 
adapted  to  the  simplicity  and  plainness  required 
in  a  sermon.  "The  first  fault  in  style  is  the 
frequent  use  of  obscure  terms,  which  by  women 
are  called  hard  words,  and  by  the  better  sort  of 
vulgar  fine  language  ^"  Cicero  is  of  the  same 
opinion.  "  Utinam  et  verba  in  usu  quotidiano 
posita  minus  timeremus."  How  few  amongst 
a  country  congregation  gather  any  definite 
meaning  from  the  words  sensualist,  voluptuary, 
latitudinarian,  sceptic,  omnipresence,  omnisci- 
ence. 

In  the  pulpit  there  is  a  peculiar  propriety  in 
the  use  of  the  language  of  our  authorized  ver- 
sion of  Scripture.  The  original  Hebrew  very 
much  resembles  our  Saxon  English  in  the 
shortness  and  strength  of  the  words ;  and  when 
the  translation  which  we  use  was  made,  the 
English  language  was  in  its  purest  form.  Be- 
sides, by  the  use  of  Scriptural  terms  we  convey 
to  the  hearers  the  same  ideas  which  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  in  reading  their  Bible. 
Tillotson  set  a  very  bad  fashion  when  he  altered 

*  Swift. 
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the  received  phraseology,  and  said  reformation 
instead  of  conversion,  virtue  instead  of  godliness 
or  holiness,  vice  instead  of  sin :  and  still  worse 
Blair,  when  he  speaks  of  "  humble  trust  in  the 
favour  of  Heaven,"  instead  of  faith  in  God's 
mercy  through  Jesus  Christ.  I  am  glad  to  find 
that  modern  preachers  have  returned  to  the 
Scripture  terms,  and  hope  you  will  follow  their 
example.  Still  I  do  not  recommend  the  too 
constant  interlarding  of  your  style  with  Scrip- 
tural phrases,  for  then  your  hearers  will  not  know 
when  you  quote  from  the  Bible,  and  when  you 
do  not.  A  quotation  from  Scripture  ought  to 
stand  out  in  contrast  with  your  general  style, 
and,  if  well  introduced,  it  will  show  to  greater 
advantage  by  the  contrast, 

"  Qualis  gemma  micat  fulvum  quse  dividit  auruiii." 

Scripture  is  too  frequently  quoted  in  such  a 
manner  as  rather  to  impede  than  assist  the 
sense.  You  ought  to  remember  that  your  con- 
gregation are  not  likely  to  be  so  well  versed  in 
the  Bible  as  yourself:  what  is  familiar  to  you 
may  be  like  Greek  to  them.  There  are  many 
Scriptural  phrases  and  words  which,  I  appre- 
hend, are  not  sufficiently  inteUigible  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  congregation.  The  very  frequency 
of  their  use  is  one  cause  of  their  being  imper- 
fectly understood,  because  people  take  it  fo^ 
o2 
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granted  that  they  know  what  they  hear  eveiy 
day. — I  mean  such  words  as  justification,  rege- 
neration. Catholic  Church,  communion  of  saints, 
living  in  the  Spirit,  walking  in  the  flesh;  such 
words  and  phrases  will,  I  am  afraid^  convey  no 
clear  and  definite  idea  to  the  majority  of  your 
hearers.  Those  of  your  congregation  who  con- 
stantly read  their  Bible,  and  think  about  it, 
will  know  the  meaning ;  but  a  large  proportion 
will  require  to  be  continually  reminded  of  the 
simplest  truths.  A  good  plan  to  render  them 
intelligible  is  frequently  to  tise  a  paraphrase  in 
apposition  ivith  them ;  indeed  some  of  them  are 
of  such  importance,  that  a  whole  sermon  might 
be  well  devoted  to  their  explanation. 

Another  caution,  which  I  would  beg  to  sug- 
gest to  you  in  the  use  of  Scriptural  language, 
is,  that  you  be  careful  not  to  give  a  New  Tes- 
tament signification  to  words  quoted  from  the 
Old  Testament.  In  the  text,  « Thou  wilt  not 
leave  my  soul  in  hell ',"  the  words  soul  and  hell 
must  not  be  assumed  to  have  the  same  signifi- 
cation as  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel :  "  Fear  him 
that  is  able  to  destroy  both  body  and  soul  in 
hell*."  These  words  in  the  Old  Testament 
generally  signify,  the  one  life,  (which,  in  Levit. 
xvii.  2,  is  said  to  be  the  blood,)  and  the  other, 

»  Tsalra  xvu  10.  *  Matt.  x.  28. 
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the  grave.  So  again  the  words  salvation  and 
redemption,  which  occur  frequently  in  the 
Psalms,  mean  deliverance  from  temporal  dan- 
gers ;  as  in  the  passages,  "  with  the  Lord  there 
is  plenteous  redemption  *,"  "  It  is  good  that  a 
man  should  both  hope  and  quietly  wait  for  the 
salvation  of  the  Lord  ^"  It  is  true  that  these 
and  similar  passages  may  often  be  used  analo- 
gically or  prophetically  in  the  same  sense  as  in 
the  New  Testament.  What  I  wish  to  caution 
you  against  is  the  using  them  too  prominently, 
and  placing  them  forward  as  proofs  of  any  doc- 
trine, to  which,  except  the  doctrine  itself  be 
previously  admitted,  they  can  have  no  relation. 
Though  I  have  said  thus  much  by  way  of 
caution  in  the  use  of  Scriptural  language,  I  am 
far  from  wishing  to  discourage  it.  You  had 
better  use  too  much  than  too  little. 

It  remains  for  me  to  add  a  few  remarks  on 
the  sorts  of  words  lohich  are  to  be  avoided.  It 
is  aifected,  and  in  bad  taste,  to  invent  new 
words,  or  to  use  those  which  are  uncommon, 
if  old  and  common  ones  would  do  as  well. 
When  words  are  wanted  to  express  new  ideas, 
great  authors  are  allowed  the  privilege  of  coin- 
ing them,  and  if  approved,  they  afterwards  pass 

*  Psalm  cxxx.  7.  6  Lam.  iii.  26. 
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current.  But  great  authors  should  not  capri- 
ciously exercise  their  privilege.  Why  should 
the  able  author  of  Lectures  on  Prophecy  employ 
such  uncommon  words  as  "  extravagate,  dele- 
tion, excision,  correption  ?"  The  use  of  old 
words  in  a  new  sense,  without  just  cause,  is  also 
to  be  avoided.     Horace's  rule, 

"  Dixeris  egregi^,  notum  si  callida  verbum 
Reddiderit  junctura  novum," 

is  good  in  poetry,  where  vivacity  is  the  object ; 
but  does  not  apply  equally  to  prose,  especially 
sermon-writing,  where  perspicuity  is  of  primary 
value. 

Some  writers  are  fond  of  coining  adjectives 
out  of  proper  names,  or  other  substantives. 
Those  which  have  become  familiar  from  use 
do  not  offend  the  ear,  as  Mosaic,  ante-diluvian. 
Mosaic  is  a  good  word,  because  it  is  taken  in  a 
sense  not  to  be  expressed  otherwise,  except  by 
a  periphrasis.  The  laio  of  Moses  would  not  cor- 
rectly exj)rcss  the  sense  of  the  lav)  given  by  God 
through  Moses.  But  I  do  not  see  why  the  world 
before  the  flood  is  not  in  every  respect  as  good 
as  the  ante-diluvian  ivorld,  and  in  many  re- 
spects better.  There  are  other  derivatives  sanc- 
tioned by  great  names,  as  "  Adamic,  Paradisi- 
acal," which,  I  must  say,  appear  misplaced  in 
the  pulpit.    Sometimes,  however,  as  in  the  case 
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of  the  word  Mosaic  just  mentioned,  it  may  be 
difficult  to  find  a  substitute. 

Again,  it  is  lawful,  and  often  highly  condu- 
cive to  energy,  to  use  compound  words  which 
could   not,   perhaps,    be   found  in    Johnson^s 
Dictionary,  or   any  standard   author,  as   God- 
fearing, soul-encouraging,   heart-consoling;    but 
there  are  many  strange  and  uncouth  compounds 
and  combinations  which  modern  preachers  have 
thought  themselves  privileged  to  adopt,  as  it 
seems  to   me   entirely  without  use  or  reason, 
such  as  "  out-putting,  high-virtued,  wrongously, 
battle-tug,    wrath-cup,    creature-ship,    topmost- 
marvel,  the  for  ever  and  ever  of  the  Godhead." 
Some  of  these  expressions  would  only  have  the 
effect  of  causing  the  congregation  to  lose  two 
or  three   minutes   in  wonder  and  admiration, 
before  they  could  again  turn  their  thoughts  to 
the  drift  of  the  discourse.     The  objection  to  all 
these   sorts   of  words  is,  that  they  savour  of 
pedantry  and  affectation,  which   are   amongst 
the  worst  faults  in  the  pulpit. 


LETTER    XVII. 


ox    STYLE — AS   DEPENDENT  ON  THE   NUMBER 
OF    WORDS. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  effect  on  style  is 
produced  by  the  number  of  words ; — still  keep- 
ing in  mind  that  the  excellence  of  style  in 
sermon- writing  is,  that  it  be  clear,  forcible,  and 
not  inelegant. 

In  the  number  of  words  employed,  two  ex- 
tremes are  to  be  avoided — too  great  conciseness, 
and  excessive  prolixity. 

Long  and  short  sentences  ought  to  be  inter- 
spersed, so  as  to  relieve  each  other.  It  is  very 
tiresome  to  hear  a  string  of  sentences  about  the 
same  length,  and  uttered  with  the  same  tone 
and  cadence,  like  couplets  of  long  and  short 
verses  in  the  mouth  of  a  school-boy.  But  con- 
ciseness and  prolixity  depend,  not  so  much  on 
actual  length  or  shortness,   as  on  the  diffuse- 
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ness  or  condensation  of  matter.  In  some  kinds 
of  writing  conciseness  could  not  well  be  exces- 
sive, as  in  maxims,  proverbs,  precepts  :  "  Cease 
to  do  evil,  learn  to  do  well:"  "Waste  not, 
want  not :"  "  Honour  all  men :  love  the  bro- 
therhood :  fear  God :  honour  the  king."  But 
in  the  general  style  of  your  sermon  great  con- 
ciseness is  a  considerable  fault.  For  if  the 
mind  of  the  hearer  be  not  suffered  to  dwell  long 
enough  on  an  idea,  but  be  hurried  on  to  some- 
thing else,  before  an  impression  is  made,  the 
matter  of  the  discourse  will  be  found  to  have 
had  but  little  effect.  In  reading  a  book,  if  you 
do  not  catch  the  full  sense  of  a  passage,  you 
may  turn  back  and  read  it  over  again,  or  lay 
down  the  book  and  think;  but  when  you  are 
listening  to  a  sermon,  however  interested  you 
may  be,  you  cannot  ask  the  preacher  to  repeat 
or  explain  any  thing  which  you  have  not  fully 
understood,  and,  like  St.  Augustine's  hearers, 
signify  to  him  when  you  have  comprehended  it'. 
Clearly,  therefore,  it  is  better  for  the  preacher 
too  say  too  much  than  too  little — to  dwell  too 
long  than  too  short  a  time  on  a  subject.  On 
the  other  hand,  you  must  avoid  that  tiresome 
prolixity  of  style,  when  "two  grains  of  wheat 
are  hid  in  two  bushels  of  meal." 

'  Augustini  Opera.  De  Doct.  Christ,  lib.  iv.  cap.  10. 
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If,  after  having  composed  a  sermon,  you  find 
any  part  of  it  prolix  and  heavy,  the  first  way  to 
remedy  the  defect  is,  to  throw  out  superfluous 
matter,  and  compress  it  into  a  shorter  space,  or 
recast  and  break  it  up  into  shorter  clauses.  The 
following  passage  is  very  prolix,  in  consequence 
of  putting  too  much  matter  into  one  sentence. 
"  Of  the  world,  implying  its  possessions  and 
honours,  its  occupations  and  pleasures,  as  well 
as  its  cares  and  disappointments,  it  is  by  no 
means  a  subject  of  wonder,  that  they  who  are 
connected  with  it  should  entertain  different 
ideas,  that  such  difierences  should  occasionally 
run  into  extremes,  but  that  the  ])revailing  opi- 
nion should  be  in  its  favour,  and  lead  the  ma- 
jority of  men  to  pursue  its  seeming  advantages 
with  unwise  and  unreasonable  ardour."  Per- 
haps it  might  be  better  arnmged  thus  :  "  When 
we  look  at  the  world  with  its  possessions  and 
honours,  its  occupations  and  pleasures,  its  cares 
and  disappointments,  it  is  by  no  means  a  subject 
of  wonder  that  they  who  are  connected  with  it 
should  entertain  very  diflPerent  ideas  respecting 
it.  Nor  can  we  be  surprised  that  the  prevailing 
opinion  should  be  in  its  favour,  and  lead  the 
majority  of  men  to  pursue  its  seeming  advan- 
tages with  unwise  and  unseasonable  ardour." 

There  are  two  rules  which  I  think  you  will 
find  useful  in  correcting  these  faults  in  the  style 
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of  a  sermon.  Both  will  appear  at  first  sight 
more  Hkely  to  increase  than  remedy  prolixity, 
but  on  trial  will  be  found  the  reverse.  The  first 
is  to  employ  repetition  ^.  It  is  necessary,  as  we 
observed,  to  dwell  for  a  certain  time  on  the 
same  idea,  in  order  that  it  may  fix  itself  on  the 
mind  of  your  hearers.  But  this  must  not  be 
done  by  stuffing  out  your  sentences  with  need- 
less and  unnecessary  epithets,  and  cumbrous 
and  unweildy  periphrases.  What  I  recommend 
then  is  this :  employ  concise  language,  but  repeat 
the  same  idea :  repeat  it  in  several  forms,  dwell 
on  it,  turn  it  over,  bring  it  out  again  and 
again,  even  though  with  little  variation  of  sense. 
Johnson,  speaking  of  legal  eloquence,  says, 
"  You  must  not  argue  in  committees  as  if  you 
were  arguing  in  the  schools;  close  reasoning 
will  not  fix  their  attention ;  you  must  say  the 
same  thing  over  and  over  again  in  different 
words.  If  you  say  it  but  once,  they  miss  it  in 
a  moment  of  inattention."  He  might  have 
added,  if  they  do  not  miss  it,  they  forget  it. 
But  the  repetition  should  not  be  apparent.  If 
you  have  first  enunciated  a  proposition  in  plain 
terms,  repeat  it  in  metaphors,  or  synonyms,  or 
double  negatives ;  in  short,  in  any  way,  so  that 
you  dwell  on  the  idea  just  long  enough  to  be 

^  Whately's  Rhet.  pai't  iii.  ch.  i.  sec.  2. 
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sure  it  is  taken  in.  An  instance  of  this  method 
will  best  show  what  I  mean.  The  following  is 
found  in  Paley's  sermon  on  the  text,  "  O 
wretched  man  that  I  am  !  who  shall  deliver  me 
from  the  body  of  this  death  ?"  "  The  case  (he 
says)  supposes  a  sense  and  thorough  consci- 
ousness of  the  rule  of  duty,  of  the  nature  of 
sin,  of  the  struggle,  of  the  defeat.  It  is  a  pri- 
soner sensible  of  his  chains.  It  is  a  soul  tied 
and  bound  by  the  fetters  of  its  sin,  and  know- 
ing itself  to  be  so.  It  is  by  no  means  the  case 
of  the  ignorant  sinner.  It  is  not  the  case  of  an 
erring  mistaken  conscience ;  it  is  not  the  case 
of  a  seared  and  hardened  conscience."  In  the 
delivery  of  a  sentence  like  this,  you  may  ad- 
dress each  clause  to  separate  portions  of  your 
congregation,  and  the  best  use  of  it  would  be, 
if  you  could  so  interpret  the  expression  of  your 
hearers'  countenance,  as  to  repeat  the  idea  in 
different  forms,  until  they  had  taken  it  in,  and 
no  longer ; — if  you  could  just  hammer  at  the 
nail  till  you  had  driven  it  home. 

The  second  rule  which  I  propose  for  avoiding 
prolixity  without  falling  into  too  great  concise- 
ness, is  the  following*: — if  you  find  you  have 
written  a  sentence  which  is  somewhat  heavy, 
and  cannot  readily  be   either   broken    u]i   or 

'  Whately's  Rliet.  part  iii.  cli.  ii.  sec.  8. 
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omitted,  you  may  correct  it  by  adding  to  the  end 
of  it  something  pithy  or  concise;  a  brief  sum- 
mary, for  instance,  of  what  has  gone  before ;  a 
pointed  illustration,  a  short  and  appropriate 
text,  a  smart  antithesis,  or  striking  sentiment. 
It  may  seem  rather  paradoxical  to  recommend 
you  to  make  a  sentence  longer,  in  order  to  re- 
medy prolixity;  but  this  undoubtedly  is  the 
effect  of  such  addition  as  I  have  described.  It 
relieves  the  ear  from  the  dulness  of  that  which 
went  before,  and  leaves  off  with  a  degree  of 
vivacity  which  makes  you  forget  the  former 
heaviness.  A  sentence  so  constructed  may  be 
compared  to  a  heavy  lance  tipped  with  steel :  it 
has  weight  at  its  point. 

A  similar  effect  is  produced  by  beginning  the 
next  paragraph  with  a  smart  sentence. 

But  I  must  find  you  some  instances  of  these 
methods.  The  following  from  Paley  *  will  ex- 
emplify both,  "That  righteousness  exalteth  a 
nation  is  one  of  those  moral  maxims  which  no 
man  chooses  to  contradict.  Every  hearer  as- 
sents to  it :  but  it  is  an  assent  without  mean- 
ing. There  is  no  value,  or  importance,  or  ap- 
plication, perceived  in  the  words.  But  when 
such  things  happen  as  have  happened:  when 
we  have  seen,  and  that  at  our  doors,  a  mighty 

*  Semion  xvi. 
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empire  falling  from  the  summit  of  what  the 
world  calls  grandeur,  to  the  very  abyss  and 
bottom,  not  of  external  weakness,  but  of  inter- 
nal misery  and  distress ;  and  that  for  want  of 
virtue,  and  of  religion  in  the  inhabitants,  on 
one  side  probably  as  well  as  on  the  other,  we 
begin  to  discover  that  there  is  not  only  truth, 
but  momentous  instruction  in  the  text,  when  it 
teaches  us  that  righteousness  exalteth  a  nation. 
It  is  virtue,  and  virtue  alone,  which  can  make 
cither  nations  happy,  or  governments  secure." 

"  France  wanted  nothing  but  virtue,  and  by 
that  want  she  fell." 

In  some  cases,  intentional  verbosity,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  amplification^  is  a  beauty. 
When,  for  instance,  multitude,  and  amplitude, 
and  vastness,  and  indefatigableness,  are  the 
ideas  which  you  wish  to  express,  your  language 
should  be  correspondently  extended.  Thus,  in 
Exodus  i.  7, — "And  the  children  of  Israel  were 
fruitful,  and  increased  abundantly,  and  multi- 
plied, and  waxed  exccecUng  mighty,  and  the 
land  was  full  of  them :"  all  this  is  not  too  much 
to  express  the  prodigious  increase  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  from  seventy  souls  to  six  hundred 
thousand  men,  besides  women  and  children. 

Amplification  is  suited  to  express  great  inte- 
rest and  excitement.  When  you  are  narrating 
an  interesting  story,  you  naturally  dwell  on  all 
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the  minutest  details ;  and  when  any  passion  is 
excited,  the  mind  loves  to  express  itself  in  re- 
dundant copiousness.  Thus  St.  Paul : — "  Who 
shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ  ?  Shall 
tribulation,  or  distress,  or  persecution,  or  fa- 
mine, or  nakedness,  or  peril,  or  the  sword  ?  As 
it  is  written.  For  thy  sake  we  are  killed  all  the 
day  long ;  we  are  accounted  as  sheep  for  the 
slaughter.  Nay,  in  all  these  things  we  are  more 
than  conquerors  through  him  that  loved  us.  For 
I  am  persuaded,  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor 
angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things 
present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor 
depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to 
separate  us  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord '."  In  this  passage  you 
will  observe  the  reiteration  of  the  conjunction, 
as  well  as  the  lengthened  enumeration  of  par- 
ticulars. 

^  Rom.  viii.  35 — 38.  See  also  Ezek.  xviii.  and  Daniel  iii. 


LETTER   XVIII. 


ON    STYLE — AS    DEPENDENT    ON    THE 
ARRANGEMENT    OP    WORDS. 

To  give  rules  for  the  construction  of  a  sen- 
tence is  the  office  of  grammar  rather  than  of 
rhetoric.  But  good  grammatical  sentences  may 
be  deficient  in  rhetorical  requirements.  They 
may  be  clumsy  and  inelegant,  or  deficient  in 
force  or  clearness. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  language  of  a  ser- 
mon to  be  as  carefully  and  precisely  arranged 
as  that  of  an  essay,  or  any  other  composition 
which  is  not  intended  for  recitation,  because  in 
the  former,  the  tone  of  voice  and  manner  of  de- 
livery will  sufficiently  mark  the  sense  to  correct 
any  deficiency  in  arrangement.  Thus  in  the 
sentence, — "  The  Romans  understood  liberty 
at  least  as  well  as  we," — the  emphasis  would 
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show  that  the  words  "  at  least"  are  meant  to 
qualify  the  sense  of  what  follows  them,  and  not 
what  goes  before.  Yet  even  in  sermon-writing 
it  is  desirable  to  acquire  a  habit  of  expressing 
yourself  with  precision.  It  would  have  been 
just  as  easy,  and  much  more  correct,  to  have 
said, — "  the  Romans  understood  liberty  as  well 
at  least  as  we.'^  I  must  refer  you  to  elementary 
works  *  for  rules  respecting  the  arrangement  of 
a  sentence,  and  shall  only  make  a  few  remarks 
which  appear  useful  for  our  present  purpose. 

The  first  essential  point  in  a  sentence  is 
unity.  This,  indeed,  is  an  excellence  which 
ought  to  run  throughout  your  whole  composi- 
tion. There  ought  to  be  an  unity  of  subject  in 
your  sermon.  Each  division  ought  to  embrace 
one  entire  branch  of  the  subject;  each  para- 
graph one  entire  argument  or  topic ;  and  each 
sentence  one  idea ;  at  least  one  sentence  should 
not  contain  ideas  widely  different  from  each 
other;  the  scene  and  person  should  not  be 
changed,  nor  should  unconnected  actions  be 
described.  The  following  sentence  is  liable  to 
objection : — "  Archbishop  Tillotson,"  says  an 
author  of  the  History  of  England,  "  died  in  this 
year.  He  was  much  beloved  both  by  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary,  who  nominated  Dr. 

>  See  Irving's  Elements  of  English  Composition. 
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Tennison,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  succeed  him'." 
What  has  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Tenriison  to 
the  vacant  office  to  do  with  the  regard  of  the 
King  and  Queen  for  Archbishop  Tillotson? 
The  principal  source  of  want  of  unity  in  a  sen- 
tence is  the  unskilful  employment  of  the  rela- 
tive, in  such  a  manner  that  the  scene  is  con- 
stantly shifted,  and  the  person  changed.  Care- 
less writers  will  in  this  manner  link  together 
three  or  four  distinct  sentences. 

Another  cause  of  the  same  error  is  the  use  of 
awkward  and  improper  parentheses.  You  will 
inevitably  spoil  the  style  of  your  sermon  by 
introducing  fresh  matter,  which  occurs  to  you 
subsequently  to  composition,  or  qualifying  your 
former  statements,  by  the  use  of  parentheses. 
It  is  much  better  to  reconstruct  the  sentence 
altogether.  When,  however,  they  occur  at  the 
first  composition  it  is  different,  for  then  they 
tend  to  produce  strength  and  naturalness,  inas- 
much as  they  represent  the  first  impressions  of 
the  mind.  This  form  of  sentence  may  be  much 
more  frequently  employed  in  spoken  than  in 
written  language,  because  the  varied  intonation 
of  the  voice  is  sufficient  to  mark  the  change. 
The  following  are  instances — "  If  any  man, 
says  our  Saviour,  (and  he  makes  no  limitation 

'  This  is  quoted  from  Blair's  Lectures. 
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to  the  learned  and  ingenious,  and  no  exclusion 
of  the  uneducated  and  simple,)  if  any  man  will 
do  the  will  of  God,  he  shall  know  of  the  doc- 
trine, whether  it  be  of  God '."  And  again,  in 
speaking  of  the  miracles  of  the  Gospel — "  They 
might,  (I  deny  the  fact,  while  I  admit  the  pos- 
sibility,) they  might  possibly  be  the  work  of 
some  spiritual  and  invisible  being  subordinate 
to  God.'^  In  these  instances  the  parenthesis 
appears  to  arise,  as  doubtless  was  the  case,  from 
vivacity  of  thought,  and  consequently,  instead 
of  clogging  or  impeding  the  sense,  it  gives 
additional  spirit  and  energy. 

We  will  now  consider  briefly  the  effect  of  dif- 
ferent ways  of  arranging  words  in  a  sentence. 

Some  writers  have  lamented  the  disuse  of 
the  order  of  arrangement  practised  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  termed  the  inverted  or 
transpositive  order;  others  greatly  prefer  the 
modern  fashion,  which  they  are  pleased  to  call 
the  natural  order.  Why  one  mode  should  be 
thought  more  natural  than  another  is  not  very 
clear,  except  on  the  principle  that  those  things 
are  natural  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  and 
the  reverse.  A  French  writer  declared  that  the 
English  dinners  were  served  up  without  any 

^  John  vii.  17. 
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regard  to  order,  because  they  were  not  in  the 
order  to  which  he  was  used.  The  more  just 
view  of  the  case  seems,  however,  to  be,  that 
the  natural  order  is  to  put  the  principal  idea 
in  that  situation  where  it  shall  be  most  promi- 
nent, and  that  is  generally  at  the  beginning. 
In  English,  most  commonly,  the  subject  is 
placed  first.  But  when  immediate  attention  is 
required,  and  sudden  change  of  action  signified, 
then  it  is  more  natural  to  place  the  verb  first, 
or  the  object.  "There  appeared  unto  them 
Moses  and  Elias*."  Hero  the  apparition  is  the 
principal  circumstance :  so  when  Euryalus  says, 

"Me,  me,  (adsum  qui  feci)  iu  me  convertite  femim'," 

in  the  hurry  to  speak,  he  seems  to  pronounce 
the  word,  which  he  is  most  anxious  to  utter, 
before  he  has  had  time  to  think  what  is  to 
follow.  It  should  be  remembered,  that  the 
principal  idea  in  a  sentence  is  the  new  idea, 
and  at  the  same  time  that  the  arrangement  of 
a  sentence  must  depend  very  much  on  the  con- 
nexion with  what  goes  before  and  what  follows. 
The  variety  of  the  termination  of  genders  and 
cases  in  the  ancient  languages  affords  a  greater 
facility  for  the  lucid  arrangement  of  a  sentence ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  the  infrequency  of  trans- 

*  Matt.  xvii.  3.  '  Virg.  ^Eneid,  ix.  42?. 
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position  in  English  renders  it,  when  it  does 
occur,  more  striking.  There  is  a  strangeness, 
and  consequent  vivacity,  in  the  sentences  — 
"  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians®  :^'  "  Known 
unto  God  are  all  his  works  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world'':"  "Silver  and  gold  have  I 
none'."  Poets  continually  avail  themselves  of 
this  variety  of  order,  for  the  sake  of  vivacity  as 
well  as  convenience,  and  preachers  may  occa- 
sionally do  the  same;  but  not  frequently, 
because  it  would  appear  affected.  The  variety 
of  termination  in  the  cases  of  the  pronouns 
affords  the  opportunity  of  transposition ;  as  in 
the  sentence, — "Him  hath  God  exalted  with 
his  right  hand  to  be  a  Prince  and  Saviour ^" 
But  this  order  is  not  so  commonly  used  now, 
as  at  the  time  when  our  authorized  version  of 
the  Bible  was  made.  The  rule  is,  to  give  pro- 
minence to  those  words  which  are  most  impor- 
tant. "Behold  now  is  the  accepted  time: 
behold,  now  is  the  day  of  salvation'."  "//i 
every  nation  he  that  feareth  God  and  worketh 
righteousness  is  accepted  with  Him^" 

There  are  various  forms  into  which  you  may 
throw  the  same  materials.  Interrogation  is  very 
suitable  to  preaching,  both  for  the  sake  of  live- 
liness of  style,  (as,  instead  of  saying,  "  I  dwell 

6  Acts  xix.  28.  7  lb.  XV.  18.  «  lb.  iii.  6. 

9  lb.  V.  31.  1  2  Cor.  vi.  2.        «  Acts  x.  33. 
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on  this  topic  because" — you  might  ask,  "Why- 
do  I  dwell  on  this  topic?")  and  also  with  a 
view  to  direct  the  attention  of  your  hearers  to 
any  thing  you  wish  particularly  to  impress. 
Another  use  of  interrogation  is  to  introduce 
doubts  or  objections  which  you  wish  to  answer ; 
as,  "What  shall  we  say  then?  shall  we  con- 
tinue in  sin,  that  grace  may  abound'?"  The 
same  may  be  done  by  supposing  another  person 
to  speak,  "But  some  man  will  say.  How  are 
the  dead  raised  up?  and  with  what  body  do 
they  come*?"  This  form  of  speech  is  very 
useful,  but  should  not  be  employed  too  fre- 
quently, or  it  will  lose  its  effect. 

To  those  who  preach  in  a  confident  manner, 
and  have  full  command  of  the  tones  of  their 
voice,  Apostrophe ,  sparingly  used,  is  a  striking 
form  of  speech.  "  It  is  finished,  Holy  Victim  ! 
thy  sufferings  are  finished."  "  False  professor ! 
thou  hast  this  day  been  weighed  in  the  balance, 
and  art  found  wanting."  "  Adversity,  how  blunt 
are  the  arrows  of  thy  quiver  in  comparison  with 
those  of  guilt'!" 

There  is  a  form  of  speech  very  much  allied 
to  apostrophe,  and,  I  think,  more  suitable  to 
the  pulpit,  and  that  is,  the  singling  out,  as  it 
were,  and  addressing  some  individual,  as,  "Com- 

»  Rom.  vi.  1.  ♦  1  Cor.  xv.  .35. 

'  Blair's  Sermons. 
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pute  now,  O  wise  man  as  thou  art,  what  thou 
hast  gained  by  thy  selfish  and  intricate  wisdom  ; 
and  canst  thou  say  that  thy  mind  is  satisfied 
by  the  past  tenor  of  thy  conduct'  ?"  The  fol- 
lowing passage  is  from  Cooper.  '^^Come,  thou 
drunkard,  who  makest  it  a  practice,  whenever  a 
convenient  opportunity  may  offer,  to  indulge 
thy  sensual  appetite,  and  to  sink  the  man  into 
the  beast,  stand  forth,  and,  in  the  midst  of  this 
congregation,  say,  whether  thou  findest  the 
ways  of  drunkenness  to  be  the  ways  of  plea- 
santness and  peace  ?" 

Many  preachers  are  fond  of  throwing  their 
sentences  into  the  form  of  reflections  or  excla- 
mations instead  of  propositions.  "What  so 
great  as  man !  How  exalted  the  dignity  of  his 
nature  above  inferior  animals !  What  a  gift  of 
reason !  What  a  distinction  of  speech  !  What 
a  desire  of  happiness  .  .  .  and  yet  what  so  little 
as  man !  What  contradictions  is  this  strange 
creature  daily  and  hourly  exhibiting' !"  A 
more  sober  preacher  would  have  said,  "  Man  is 
a  strange  compound  of  base  and  noble  qualities." 
The  exclamatory  style  suits  the  manner  of  some 
preachers,  and  when  moderately  used  has  a 
good  effect. 

Well  adapted  to  the  quiet  style  of  English 

*  Blair's  Sermons,  ''  Bishop  Wilson's  Lectures. 
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preaching,  and  useful  to  give  it  animation,  is 
the  reiteration  of  a  word  or  form  of  expression. 
"  What  was  it  that  made  Saul  of  Tarsus  so 
noble  an  example  to  men  and  angels?  it  was 
zeal;  zeal  for  the  Saviour  who  died  for  him, 
and  for  the  Saviour  who  redeemed  him."  "  Often 
is  Christ  grieved  for  his  children,  grieved  at 
their  coldness  in  his  service,  grieved  at  their 
wavering  faith,  grieved  at  their  besetting  infir- 
mities*." "  Sitting  still  is  no  proof  of  election, 
but  grappling  with  evil  is  a  proof,  and  wrench- 
ing ourselves  from  hurtful  associates  is  a  proof, 
and  studying  God's  word  is  a  proof  and  pray- 
ing for  assistance  is  a  proofs."  This  figure  of 
speech  is  very  common  with  some  preachers; 
so  much  80  as  to  become  mannerism.  It  is 
chiefly  suitable  to  those  parts  of  a  sermon  which 
demand  earnestness  and  warmth.  It  seems  as 
if  the  preacher  was  so  full  of  ideas,  and  so  eager 
to  give  them  utterance,  as  to  have  no  time  to 
seek  for  different  forms  of  speech.  But  it  is 
not  suitable  to  ordinary  argument,  as  it  takes 
away  from  the  calmness  and  gravity  of  style, 
and  gives  too  hurried  a  tone. 

Climax  is  another  striking  mode  of  arranging 
ideas.  "  It  is  something  to  see  our  companions 
go  down  to  the  grave.     It  is  more  when  they 

"  Bishop  Jebb.  *  Mr.  Melvill. 
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are  of  our  own  age,  our  own  apparent  strength, 
habit,  constitution  of  body ;  more  still,  when 
they  appear  to  have  hastened  their  end  by  some 
practice  to  which  we  are  addicted.  But  many 
who  will  not  take  warning  from  others,  begin 
for  the  first  time  to  be  startled  by  what  they 
feel  in  themselves, — symptoms  of  danger  and 
decline  in  their  own  bodies  \"  In  every  sen- 
tence where  several  facts  or  ideas  are  enume- 
rated, care  should  be  taken  to  reserve  the 
strongest  till  the  last. 

Antithesis  (but  this  also  used  sparingly)  is 
useful  in  the  style  of  sermons,  and  conducive 
to  clearness,  force,  and  elegance.  The  contrast 
of  one  thing  with  another  sets  them  both  off  in 
a  stronger  light;  thus,  "Let  the  fear  of  God's 
justice  keep  us  from  presumption,  and  the  hope 
of  his  mercy  from  despair."  "The  wages  of 
sin  is  death  ;  but  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord^"  The  best 
use  of  antithesis  is  when  there  is  a  contrast  in 
the  subject,  and  the  antithesis  springs  naturally 
from  it,  as  in  the  following  passage :  "  Hence 
all  the  idle  debates  which  have  been  agitated, 
sometimes  by  the  visionary  philosopher,  some- 
times by  the  melancholy  recluse,  on  the  compa- 
rative excellence  of  speculative  and  practical 

'  Paley's  Sermons.  ^  Rom.  vi.  23. 
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life,  and  of  the  social  and  solitary.  Yet  com- 
mon sense  will  surely  tell  us  that  speculation, 
unless  coupled  with  practice,  may  confer  intel- 
lectual superiority,  but  cannot  imply  moral 
merit ;  and  we  may  learn  from  the  same  direc- 
tion, that  if  temptations  to  vice  be  in  the  social 
state  mani/y  the  opportunities  for  virtue  in  a  soli- 
tary one  are  few."  Sometimes  an  artificial 
antithesis  sets  forth  a  sentiment  strongly  and 
strikingly  ;  as  in  the  following  of  Seneca :  "  Non 
quia  difficilia  sunt  non  audemus,  sed,  quia  non 
audemus,  difficilia  sunt."  Such  neat  and  com- 
pact sentences  are  occasionally  well  introduced 
in  a  sermon;  especially  when  you  sum  up  an 
argument,  and  wish  to  give  the  pith  of  it  in  a 
portable  shape.  But  it  is  not  well  in  general 
to  aim  at  an  antithetical  form  of  speech,  as  its 
artificial  appearance  is  unfavourable  to  persua- 
sion ;  and  writers  are  sometimes  led  by  it  into 
stronger  statements  than  can  be  warranted. 


LETTER    XIX. 


ON    STYLE THE    CONNECTIVES. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  make  a  few  remarks  on 
the  use  of  connectives. 

"The  connectives/'  says  Dr.  Campbell,  "are 
all  those  terms  and  phrases  which  are  not  them- 
selves the  signs  of  things,  of  operations,  or  of 
attributes,  but  by  which,  nevertheless,  the  words 
in  the  same  clause,  the  clauses  in  the  same 
members,  the  members  in  the  same  sentence, 
and  even  the  sentences  in  the  same  discourse, 
are  linked  together,  and  the  relations  between 
them  are  suggested.''  I  should  rather  say 
marked,  for  in  truth  the  connectives  often 
govern  the  sense,  and  give  the  entire  force  and 
character  to  the  clause  or  sentence.  This  defi- 
nition of  connectives,  with  the  slight  alteration 
which  I  have  suggested,  may  do  very  well ;  but 
he  goes  on  to  speak  of  them  in  a  manner  (as  it 
appears  to  me)  highly  derogatory  to  their  just 
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claims ;  calling  them  "  the  most  ignoble  parts 
of  speech,"  "  the  most  unfriendly  to  vivacity," 
"  in  their  nature  the  least  considerable  parts,  as 
their  value  is  merely  secondary,"  and  "  as  being 
but  the  taches  which  serve  to  unite  the  con- 
stituent parts  in  a  sentence  or  paragraph."  We 
might  as  well  call  the  hinges  and  latch  the 
most  unimportant  parts  of  a  door,  or  the  knees 
and  ankles  the  most  ignoble  parts  of  the  leg. 

Mr.  Irving  speaks  very  differently  of  these 
parts  of  speech.  "  The  connective  parts  of  a 
sentence,"  he  says,  "  are  the  most  important  of 
all,  and  require  the  greatest  care  and  atten- 
tion; for  it  is  by  these  chiefly  that  the  tnain  of 
thought,  the  course  of  reasoning,  and  the  whole 
progress  of  the  mind,  in  continued  discourse  of 
all  kinds,  is  laid  open  ;  and  on  the  right  use  of 
them  depends  perspicuity,  the  greatest  beauty 
of  style."  "  A  close  reasoner,"  says  Coleridge, 
"  and  a  good  writer  in  general  may  be  known 
by  the  pertinent  use  of  connectives ....  In  your 
modern  books  for  the  most  part  the  sentences 
in  a  page  have  the  same  connexion  with  each 
other  as  marbles  in  a  bag :  they  touch  without 
adhering." 

When  we  consider  that,  notwithstanding  its 
inflections  and  compounds,  the  Greek  language 
has  more  connectives  than  our  own,  tliat  the 
acute  and  subtle  genius  of  that  refined  people 
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found  a  separate  word  for  every  connexion, 
modification,  and  transition  of  thought,  and  that 
their  language  is,  beyond  dispute,  the  most  per- 
fect that  has  ever  existed,  we  must,  I  think, 
confess  that  the  connectives  do  not  deserve  to 
be  rashly  condemned  as  inelegant. 

Connectives  are  especially  useful  in  sermon- 
writing.  Nothing  contributes  more  to  render  a 
sermon  impressive,  interesting,  and  easy  to  be 
followed,  understood,  and  remembered,  than 
the  obvious  and  well-marked  connexion  of  its 
parts;  and  nothing  is  more  apt  to  make  the 
hearers  drop  their  attention  in  despair,  than 
any  difficulty  or  painfulness  in  pursuing  the 
connexion. 

It  was  laid  down  in  a  former  letter  that  the 
style  of  a  sermon  should  not  only  be  such  as 
might  be  understood  with  fixed  attention,  but 
such  as  could  not  be  misunderstood  with  ordi- 
nary attention ;  as  a  corollary  to  which,  I  would 
add,  that  not  only  should  the  connexion  of  the 
sentences  and  parts  of  the  discourse  be  such  as 
may  be  perceived,  but  such  as  cannot  but  be 
perceived.  It  is  true  that  skilful  arrangement 
goes  a  good  way  towards  making  a  sermon  in- 
telligible ;  yet  of  itself  it  is  insufficient,— at  least 
in  popular  addresses  before  a  mixed  audience, — 
without  the  liberal  aid  of  connectives.  The 
preacher  should  remember  that  the  bearings  of 
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the  subject  which  are  familiar  to  his  o>vn  mind 
are  not,  perhaps,  thought  of  by  the  hearers. 
I  have  heard  a  preacher  deliver  a  good  and  well- 
arranged  sermon,  but  for  want  of  proper  con- 
nectives— the  matter  being  a  string  of  proposi- 
tions, and  the  manner  and  tone  not  sufficiently 
forcible  to  make  up  the  defect— it  required  a 
most  painful  degree  of  attention  to  follow  him. 
The  consequence  of  this  unpleasant  sensation 
would  be,  in  most  cases,  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
congregation  would  cease  to  listen ;  or  if  they 
did  listen,  would  catch  only  detached  sentences. 
After  such  a  discourse  the  hearers  depart  with 
the  feeling  of  the  Lacedaemonian  senator,  who, 
after  hearing  the  speech  of  the  Athenian  ambas- 
sador, declared  that  he  had  forgotten  the  first 
part,  and  did  not  understand  the  last. 

I  shall  not  follow  Dr.  Campbell  in  the  plans 
which  he  proposes  for  the  suppression  of  the 
connectives,  because  I  do  not  perceive  any  ad- 
vantage likely  to  be  gained  by  endeavouring 
after  this  elliptical  form  of  expression.  In  ser- 
mon-writing it  is  certainly  not  worth  while  to 
run  any  risk  of  being  mistaken,  or  even  imper- 
fectly imdcrstood,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  more 
point  and  conciseness.  Indeed,  I  would  adopt 
altogether  a  different  course,  especially  with  re- 
gard to  the  connectives,  which  join  together 
paragraphs,  and   for  the   transition  from  one 
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argument  to  another.     My  notion   is   as   fol- 
lows. 

Connectives  are  stated  by  the  author  of 
"  Diversions  of  Parley  "  to  be  by  origin  verbs 
or  nouns,  or  the  abbreviations  of  sentences. 
For  the  sake  of  brevity  in  conversation,  or  in 
other  kinds  of  language  where  conciseness  is 
thought  desirable,  these  connectives  have  come 
to  be  packed  in  the  smallest  possible  compass, 
or  sometimes  even  omitted  entirely.  I  deny, 
however,  the  invariable  tendency  in  conversa- 
tion to  abbreviate  or  omit  connectives.  Where 
the  connexion  is  important,  the  speaker  natu- 
rally dwells  some  time  on  it.  You  will  hear  a 
man  say,  "  Now  if  so  and  so  is  true,  why  then 
so  and  so  follows.^'  In  a  sermon  it  is  an  im- 
portant rule,  that  each  principal  idea  must  be 
for  some  time  dwelt  on,  in  order  to  make  the 
due  impression.  If,  then,  the  connexion  itself 
be  the  idea  which  it  is  important  to  mark,  you 
cannot  safely  curtail  or  omit  the  connectives. 
Dr.  Campbell  says,  that  "  the  cohesion  of  the 
parts  in  a  cabinet  or  any  other  piece  of  furni- 
ture seems  always  more  complete,  the  less  the 
pegs  and  taches  so  necessary  to  connect  it  are 
exposed  to  view."  True  ;  but,  in  a  sermon,  the 
points  of  cohesion  are  often  the  very  parts  you 
wish  to  make  most  visible.  It  is  not  enough  to 
show   that  the  different  parts  rest  upon  each 
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Other,  but  it  is  also  desirable  to  set  forth  how 
they  rest,  in  order  that  your  hearers  may  not 
only  believe,  but  be  able  to  give  a  reason  for  the 
faith  which  is  in  them.  Therefore — to  come  at 
last  to  my  own  suggestion  on  the  subject — if, 
as  Dr.  Campbell  says,  it  be  offensive  to  hear 
the  quick  returns  of  the  alsos,  and  the  likeiviseSy 
and  the  moreovers,  and  the  howevers,  and  not- 
withstandings — instead  of  omitting  them,  which 
would  often  impair  the  perspicuity  of  the  pas- 
sage, and  prevent  the  connexion  being  readily 
discerned,  I  would  paraphrase  or  resolve  them 
into  sentences.  Instead  of  also,  likeunse,  more- 
over, I  would  say  something  of  this  sort — "There 
is  yet  another  argument  for  your  considera- 
tion ;"  "  so  much  for  this  point,  let  us  go  on  to 
the  next."  Instead  of  hoivever,  notrvithstandinrf, 
nevertheless,  I  would  say — "Let  me  not  be  misun- 
derstood ;"  "  take  another  view  of  the  subject ;" 
"  though  there  is  some  weight  in  what  has  just 
been  urged,  there  is  this  to  be  said  in  reply ;" 
"  in  this  part  of  our  argument  we  must  not  for- 
get ;"  "  the  last  argument  I  would  suggest  is 
this."  I  do  not  mention  these  as  being,  all  of 
them,  models  for  your  imitation ;  but  simply  as 
instances  of  the  mode  in  which  perspicuity  may 
be  attained,  without,  as  it  appears  to  me,  any 
essentitU  sacrifice  of  elegance.  This,  of  course, 
is  not  the  style  suited  to  essay  writing,  but 
2 
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merely  to  sermons ;  for  it  was  before  agreed 
that,  if  it  were  needful,  elegance  must  be  sacri- 
^ced  to  perspicuity. 

One  point  I  may  further  mention,  which  is, 
that  the  connexion  and  transition  from  one  part 
of  your  subject  to  another  should  be  in  plain 
and  simple  language,  and  not  as  a  certain  foren- 
sic orator  once  said,  "  We  are  now  advancing 
from  the  starlight  of  circumstance  to  the  day- 
light of  discovery.  The  sun  of  certainty  is 
melting  the  darkness,  and — we  are  arrived  at 
facts  admitted  by  both  parties."  But  you  will 
often  find  that  the  transition  to  fresh  matter 
may  be  sufficiently  marked  by  varying  the  tone 
of  voice,  and  using  proper  pauses. 

The  foregoing  observations  relate  principally 
to  the  connectives  between  sentences  and  para- 
graphs :  a  few  words  should  be  added  on  those 
which  join  together  words.  You  will  find  the 
omission  or  multiplication  of  them  (Asyndeton 
and  Polysyndeton)  of  great  use  to  vary  your 
style.  When  the  subject  demands  a  calm, 
measured,  deliberative  style,  then  the  omission 
of  conjunctions  is  proper;  as  in  the  following 
passage,  "The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy, 
peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith, 
meekness,  temperance  \"  But  when  a  fulness 
'  Gal.  V.  22,  23. 

Q 
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and  copiousness  of  language  is  required  to  ex- 
press passion  and  energy,  your  object  is  gained 
by  the  reiteration  of  the  copula,  as  when  St. 
Paul  says,  "  I  am  persuaded  that  neither  death, 
nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor 
powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come, 
nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature, 
shall  be  able  to  separate  us  fi-om  the  love  of 
God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord*." 

"  Rom.  viii.  38,  39.     See  also  1  Cor.  vi.  11. 


PART  III. 


ON    THE    METHOD    OF    COMPOSING. 


LETTER   XX. 


ON    THE    CHOICE    OF    A    SUBJECT. 

The  most  humorous  of  satirists  has  said,  that 

"  AJl  the  rhetorician's  rules 
Teach  nothing,  but  to  name  his  tools." 

Let  us  endeavour  to  avoid  this  imputation. 
Having  in  the  foregoing  letters  named  all  the 
principal  tools  of  rhetoric,  let  us  now  proceed 
to  learn  the  use  of  them. 

My  present  letter  shall  be  devoted  to  giving 
you  some  hints  on  the  choice  of  a  subject. 

You  will  do  well  to  determine  this  point  early 
in  the  week ;  and  to  get  your  sermon  in  hand, 
or  at  least  in  your  head,  as  soon  as  possible. 
Q  2 
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Probably  after  some  practice  you  may  be  able 
to  write  a  very  fair  sermon  in  two  days,  or  less ; 
but  if  you  reserve  only  the  last  two  days  of  the 
week,  how  can  you  be  sure  of  sufficient  time  to 
finish  it  ?  Your  time  may  be  broken  in  upon 
by  fifty  different  things ;  you  may  be  tormented 
by  a  headache,  or  interrupted  by  visitors;  or 
some  unexpected  duty  in  your  parish  may  arise ; 
or  you  may  not  feel  yourself  in  a  humour  or  fit 
frame  of  mind  for  composing ;  for  even  the  best 
authors  are  not  equally  prompt  and  alert  at 
all  times — Homer  himself  was  liable  to  occa- 
sional drowsiness — and  what  is  written  "  in  vita 
Minerva"  will  have  but  little  spirit  or  effect. 
Therefore,  if  you  defer  all  thoughts  about  your 
sermon  till  Friday  or  Saturday,  the  chances  are 
that  you  will  produce  a  dull  or  slovenly  compo- 
sition, or  be  obliged  to  put  off  your  congrega- 
tion with  an  old  one. 

"  The  subject  of  a  sermon,"  says  Archbishop 
Hort,  "  ought  to  be  some  point  of  doctrine  that 
is  necessary  for  a  Christian  to  know,  or  some 
duty  that  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  practise,  in 
order  to  salvation."  Now  these  are  not  pre- 
cisely the  points  to  which  a  young  clergyman 
is  most  likely  to  have  given  his  latest  attention. 
The  discourses  which  he  has  heard  at  the  Uni- 
versity have  turned  probably  on  some  topic  of 
learned  controversy,  or  some  important  point  of 
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criticism.  Or  his  head  is  full  of  the  evidences 
of  Christianity,  or  of  the  proofs  and  explanation 
of  the  Articles — subjects,  which  he  has  been 
most  properly  engaged  in  mastering  for  his  ordi- 
nation. In  short,  the  bias  of  his  mind  is  more 
towards  the  argumentative  and  controversial, 
than  the  practical  points  of  religion.  It  now 
becomes  your  business  to  change  the  tone  of 
your  thoughts,  from  what  is  speculative  and 
theoretic  to  what  is  more  practical  and  profit- 
able. For  your  first  ten  or  twelve  sermons,  I 
should  say,  that  decidedly  the  best  course,  both 
for  yourself  and  your  flock,  would  be,  to  arrange 
your  thoughts  with  the  greatest  care,  and  with 
diligent  reference  to  Scripture,  on  some  of  those 
great  subjects  of  religion  on  which  every  clergy- 
man, in  his  intercourse  with  his  parishioners, 
has  occasion  daily  to  speak.  Such,  I  mean,  as 
life,  death,  judgment,  repentance,  the  fall,  the 
atonement,  the  sacraments,  sanctification,  justi- 
fication, faith,  and  charity.  Every  clergyman 
ought,  for  the  sake  of  those  whom  he  has  to 
instruct,  as  well  as  for  his  own,  to  have  these 
great  subjects,  not  only  in  their  doctrinal,  but 
still  more  in  their  practical  bearings,  clearly  and 
decidedly  impressed  on  his  mind ;  so  that  he 
may  never  be  at  a  loss,  whether  in  the  sick  room 
or  the  pulpit,  the  cottage  or  the  school,  to  speak 
on  them  to  his  own  satisfaction,  and  his  hearers' 
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profit.     Here,  then,  are  subjects  prepared  for 
you  for  the  first  two  or  three  months. 

We  will  now  suppose  you  to  have  finished 
this  course  of  primary  subjects,  and  to  have 
arrived  at  the  routine  duty  of  an  established 
pai'ochial  pastor.  It  is  a  very  good  plan  to  have 
a  number  of  sketches  of  sermons  by  you. 
Whenever,  in  the  course  of  reading  or  medita- 
tion, a  profitable  subject  presents  itself,  you 
should  note  it  down  in  a  common-place  book, 
to  which  you  may  refer  when  at  a  loss  for  other 
topics.  But  I  suppose  you  by  this  time  to  have 
become  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  and 
wants  of  your  flock ;  and  it  is  to  these  that  you 
must  always  look  when  selecting  the  subject  of 
your  discourse.  Never  choose  at  random,  nor 
with  reference  to  your  own  fancy  or  conveni- 
ence ;  but  think  always  on  what  will  be  most 
edifying  to  those  committed  to  your  charge. 
You  should  make  yourself  acquainted  with 
their  habits  of  thought,  and  consider  well  the 
time,  place,  and  circumstances,  in  which  those 
whom  you  address  are  placed.  The  more  pointed 
and  particular  your  sermon  is,  provided  it  be 
not  personal,  the  better.  "  It  is  an  unpardonable 
piece  of  negligence  for  a  preacher  to  omit  no- 
ticing the  particular  subjects  applicable  to  the 
great  festivals  of  the  Church.  The  congregation 
come  prepared  for  theoccasion^  and  are  justly 
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disappointed  if  they  hear  a  discourse  entirely  un- 
connected with  it  \"  Besides,  the  festivals  afford 
an  opportunity  of  fixing  attention  on  the  most 
important  truths,  which  you  should  be  careful 
to  improve.  So  necessary  did  St.  Chrysostom 
consider  it  that  his  hearers'  minds  should  be 
pre-occupiedj  that  it  was  his  custom  to  give 
out  beforehand  what  was  to  be  the  subject  of 
his  next  discourse,  and  desire  his  congregation 
to  read  and  meditate  upon  it,  so  that  they 
might  be  better  able  to  judge  of  what  he  said. 
When  a  congregation  is  serious  and  uniformly 
attentive,  something  similar  to  this  may  be 
done  advantageously  by  preaching  courses  of 
sermons,  instead  of  unconnected  discourses: 
only  do  not  let  your  courses  be  too  long  or  spun 
out,  as  the  most  attentive  hearers  will  some- 
times tire. 

There  are  many  other  ways  of  adapting  your 
subject  to  the  thoughts  which  occupy  your 
hearers.  Thus  the  changes  of  the  seasons  pre- 
sent good  opportunities,  especially  in  country 
churches,  to  turn  the  current  of  ideas  into  a 
profitable  channel.  The  bursting  into  life  of 
the  vegetable  world,  and  the  joyousness  of 
nature  in  spring  time,  prepares  the  mind  to 
acknowledge  the  goodness  of  God  in  creation 

»  Paley. 
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and  redemption.  The  fall  of  the  leaf  produces 
on  most  minds  a  feeling  of  sadness,  which  may 
be  easily  directed  to  serious  thoughts  on  the 
shortness  and  vanity  of  all  worldly  objects,  or 
the  fatal  effects  of  sin.  Seed  time  and  harvest, 
summer  and  winter,  the  end  of  the  old  year, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  new— all  these  are 
subjects  pregnant  with  appropriate  instruction. 
I  do  not  speak  so  much  of  the  topics  of 
Christian  interest  which  may  be  drawn  either 
directly  or  by  analogy  from  these  occasions,  as 
of  the  tone  of  feeling  which  is  prevalent  at  par- 
ticular times.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  return  of 
Christmas  not  only  reminds  us  of  the  nativity 
of  our  Lord,  and  the  great  doctrines  connected 
with  that  event,  but  finds  the  minds  of  men 
disposed  to  charity  and  good  will.  Should  no 
appropriate  subject  of  this  sort  occur,  "  it  is  no 
contemptible  advantage  to  take  your  subject 
from  the  Scriptures  which  have  been  read 
during  the  service  ^"  This  was  Herbert's  con- 
stant practice '.  Some  instructive  parable,  some 
interesting  narrative,  the  main  argument  of  a 
chapter,  the  subject  of  a  Psalm,  some  promi- 
nent difficulty  which  cannot  but  be  remarked, 
—as  the  intended  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  the  hard- 
ening of  Pharaoh's   heart,  the   destruction   of 

*  Paley.  '  See  Walton's  Lives. 
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the  Canaanites  by  Joshua,  the  lord's  commen- 
dation of  the  unjust  steward, — any  of  these 
would  be  likely  to  interest  your  congregation. 
Sometimes  the  comparing  together  of  different 
portions  of  Scripture  which  occur  in  the  ser- 
vice will  produce  the  same  effect;  as  in  the 
fifth  Sunday  in  Lent,  compare  Exodus  iii.,  the 
first  lesson,  with  John  viii.,  the  Gospel  for  the 
day,  both  of  which  chapters  refer  to  the  great 
name  "Jehovah,"  or,  "  I  am."  Besides  the 
advantage  gained,  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  congregation  will  have  first  heard  the  part 
of  Scripture  from  which  your  text  is  taken 
read,  (and  by  your  mode  of  reading  you  ought 
to  have  made  it  interesting  to  them,)  it  has  also 
a  good  moral  effect,  showing  that  you  take 
pains  in  their  instruction,  and  write  your  ser- 
mons for  your  congregation.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  objection  to  choosing  your  sub- 
ject from  the  lessons  in  the  Old  Testament, 
which  is,  that  you  lose  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
plaining other  portions  of  Scripture,  which  are 
seldom  read  by  some,  and  entirely  unknown  by 
those  of  your  hearers  who  cannot  read.  On  this 
account,  when  you  choose  a  subject  from  the 
Old  Testament,  perhaps  it  is  preferable  to  se- 
lect one  which  is  not  found  among  the  lessons 
of  the  Church  service.  These  lessons  being 
familiar  to  all  who  frequent  the  church,  fur- 
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nish    an   excellent    store   of    illustrations   and 
examples. 

It  will  also  be  proper  to  improve  any  iin- 
looked  for  and  extraordinary  occurrence  wliich 
may  occupy  general  attention.  Great  caution 
must;  of  course,  be  used  in  preaching  on  poli- 
tical subjects ;  and  all  irritating  topics  of  that 
nature  should  be  avoided  ;  but  there  are  many 
topics  of  national  interest, — as  peace  and  war, 
public  prosperity  and  adversity,  and  others  of 
a  similar  nature, — which  belong  legitimately  to 
the  pulpit,  and  generally,  if  well  handled,  ex- 
cite a  deep  interest.  Occurrences  of  local  noto- 
riety kindle  a  still  livelier  feeling  than  these. 
Suppose  a  contested  election — this  you  will  say 
is  forbidden  ground.  In  one  sense  it  is :  but 
you  may  still  avail  yourself  of  the  excitement 
of  feeling,  by  contrasting  the  peaceful  enjoy- 
ments of  religion  with  the  turbulence  of  worldly 
passion — you  may  claim  one  day  in  the  seven 
for  the  service  of  your  Maker — and,  by  the  ex- 
orcising wand  of  the  Gospel,  you  may  calm 
the  tempest  which  conflicting  passions  have 
raised.  A  sudden  check  or  contrast  of  emotion 
is  often  as  effective  as  to  fan  the  flame  which  is 
already  kindled.  You  may  also  allude  to  any 
striking  calamity  or  warning,  which  has  oc- 
curred within  the  knowledge  of  your  hearers ; 
like  the  fall  of  the  tower  of  Siloam,  and  the 
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mingling  of  the  Galileans'  blood  with  their 
sacrifice  *.  When  by  any  extraneous  cause  the 
hearts  of  men  are  touched,  or  their  fears 
awakened,  or  their  feelings  are  excited,  they 
are  more  easily  affected  with  those  religious 
emotions,  which  are  connected  with  the  cause 
of  their  excitement. 

It  is  not  without  good  reason  that  the  style 
of  funeral  sermons  which  prevailed  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  is  exploded.  "  It  can  answer  no  good 
end  to  slur  over  the  faults  of  the  departed,  or 
to  exalt  the  good  qualities  which  they  possessed, 
by  laboured  encomiums  and  fulsome  panegy- 
rics.'' Indeed,  infinite  harm  may  be  done  by 
incautious  funeral  sermons.  There  is  but  one 
model  which  we  can  safely  imitate,  that  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ :  all  others  are  imperfect, 
fallible,  and,  therefore,  dangerous.  Neverthe- 
less, without  unduly  praising,  or  giving  need- 
less offence  by  alluding  to  faults,  it  is  possible 
to  make  some  one  point  in  the  character  of  the 
departed  available  for  the  introduction  of  useful 
and  impressive  matter.  Thus,  when  a  principal 
person  in  your  parish,  well  known  for  sound 
wisdom  and  well-directed  activity,  is  cut  off  in 
the  midst  of  his  days,  you  may  impress  on 
the  minds  of  your  hearers  the  fugitiveness  of 

*  Luke  xiil 
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worldly  wealth,  and  the  instability  of  the  high- 
est human  attainments,  for  that  "  wise  men  die, 
likewise  the  fool  and  the  brutish  person  perish, 
and  leave  their  wealth  to  others '."  When  a 
respected  and  amiable  man,  full  of  years,  sinks 
maturely  into  the  grave,  you  may  dwell  on  the 
sacred  text,  that  "  the  hoary  head  is  a  crown  of 
glory,  if  it  be  found  in  the  way  of  righteous- 
ness ®."  The  death  of  a  young  person  will  sel- 
dom excite  so  general  a  feeling  of  interest,  as 
to  furnish  a  fit  topic  for  notice  in  the  pulpit. 
But,  if  an  affecting  case  occur,  you  will  do  well 
not  to  neglect  so  good  an  opportunity  of  en- 
forcing the  uncertain  tenure  of  life,  the  bless- 
edness of  an  early  devotion  of  the  heart  to 
God,  and  the  real  gain  which  death  is  to  the 
righteous. 

In  all  these  subjects,  the  main  point  should 
be,  to  direct  by  their  means  the  minds  of  your 
hearers  more  forcibly,  not  to  the  character  of 
the  deceased,  but  to  some  point  of  Christian 
faith  or  duty;  and,  csj)ecially,  to  turn  their 
thoughts  from  things  temporal  to  things  eter- 
nal. It  is  of  no  use  to  fill  their  eyes  with 
tears,  and  make  the  church  resound  with  sob- 
bing, by  pathetic  descriptions  of  human  sor- 
rows, by  accounts  of  weeping  relations,  and  by 

*  Psalm  xlix.  10.  •  Prov,  xvi.  31. 
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lamentations  that  so  excellent  and  amiable  a 
person  should  be  taken  away.  Your  aim  should 
be  not  to  excite,  but  to  hallow  their  feelings, 
and  to  send  away  your  hearers  rather  rejoicing 
than  weeping — serious,  but  not  sad — satisfied 
with  the  decrees  of  God,  rather  than  in  a 
querulous  and  desponding  frame  of  mind.  In 
short,  their  human  feelings  should  be  absorbed 
in  those  of  a  Christian. 

I  have  supposed,  in  the  foregoing  instances, 
that  the  occasion  of  your  preaching  has  been 
the  death  of  some  person  who  was  beloved  and 
respected:  but  contrary  cases  too  frequently 
occur,  which  require  great  tact  and  discretion 
in  the  preacher;  but  which,  if  judiciously 
handled,  may  be  productive  of  the  most  bene- 
ficial effects.  The  cases  which  I  allude  to  are 
those  of  violent  death,  caused  by  drunkenness 
or  quarrelling,  suicide,  or  attempted  suicide,  a 
public  execution,  or  any  other  awfully  impres- 
sive incident.  **  People  are  very  attentive  to 
such  discourses,  and  think  it  behoves  them  to 
be  so  when  God  is  neai*  them,  and  even  over 
their  head '."  In  all  such  cases  weigh  well  the 
circumstances,  and  especially  consider  the  sur- 
viving relations  of  the  individual.  If  there  be 
many,  and  they  respectable,  and  likely  to  be 

'  Herbert. 
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present,  you  had  better  refrain  from  noticing 
the  subject ;  for  not  only  would  their  feelings 
be  needlessly  wounded,  but  the  rest  of  your 
congregation  would  blame  you  for  indiscretion, 
rather  than  profit  by  your  admonition  :  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  there  be  no  relations,  or  if 
the  relations  of  the  deceased  be  addicted  to  the 
same  practice  which  caused  his  death,  you 
need  not  be  so  scrupulous  about  their  feelings ; 
though  still  you  should  strive  to  affect  rather 
than  wound  them.  Ways,  however,  may  be 
found  of  giving  a  turn  to  an  affecting  incident, 
which  will  convey  the  necessary  impression, 
without  wounding  any  one's  feelings.  There 
are  two  sermons  of  Cooper's  bound  together  in 
a  tract,  and  not,  I  think,  published  with  his 
others,  in  which  he  avails  himself  of  the  cir- 
cumstance of  a  young  person  being  killed  at  a 
wake,  in  consequence  of  fighting  when  in  a 
drunken  state,  to  censure  most  strongly  the 
disgraceful  scenes  which  were  suffered  to  take 
place  —  accusing  the  community  at  large  of 
being  participators  in  homicide,  and  liable  to 
the  charge  of  blood-guiltiness  ;  the  consequence 
of  which  appeal  was,  that  the  parishioners  as- 
sembled the  next  day  at  the  vestry,  and  unani- 
mously agreed   to   discontinue   the    custom'. 

•  Vide  Augustini  Opera,  de  Doct.  Christ,  lib.  iv.  cap.  24. 
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Much  good  may  often  be  effected  by  a  judicious 
mode  of  treating  such  subjects ;  but  when  you 
cannot  hit  on  such  a  mode,  the  following  rule 
of  Paley  may  be  useful : — "  The  safest  way/'  he 
says,  "  is  not  to  refer  to  the  incidents  by  any 
direct  allusion,  but  merely  to  discourse  at  the 
same  time  on  subjects  which  are  allied  to,  and 
connected  with  them." 

This  is  the  advice  which  I  have  to  give  you 
with  reference  to  your  choice  of  a  subject;  and 
I  would  add,  that  you  will  do  well  to  give  a  title 
to  your  sermon — a  title  which  shall  designate  the 
subject.  By  which  means,  you  will  be  obliged 
to  determine  in  your  mind  what  the  subject 
precisely  is,  and  also  will  be  furnished  with  a 
rule  which  will  keep  you  closely  to  it. 

1  have  purposely  omitted  hitherto  to  say  any 
thing  about  your  text,  because,  as  compared 
with  your  subject,  it  is  of  secondary  importance. 
I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  texts  in  a  technical 
sense.  The  fathers  used  often  to  omit  texts 
altogether,  and  say  only,  "  I  design  to  preach 
on  such  and  such  a  subject  /'  but  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  such  a  proceeding  would  appear  af- 
fected, and  give  offence.  Generally  speaking, 
your  text  and  your  subject  will  coincide.  Ser- 
mons in  which  this  is  the  case  are  the  most 
complete,  and  the  most  generally  admired. 
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It  is  desirable  that  your  text  should  be  a 
weighty  and  important  sentence  of  Scripture, 
'^for  many  will  remember  the  text  who  will 
remember  nothing  else'."  «  I  am  persuaded," 
says  Venn,  "we  are  very  negligent  in  respect 
of  our  texts.  Some  of  the  most  weighty  are 
never  brought  before  the  people :  yet  there  are 
texts  which  speak  for  themselves — you  no 
sooner  repeat  them  than  you  appear  in  your 
high  and  holy  character,  as  a  messenger  of  the 
Lord  of  Hosts."  You  should  invariably  make 
it  a  rule  to  use  a  text  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  it  is  found  in  the  Scriptures.  Thus,  if 
you  wish  to  preach  on  progressive  sanctifica- 
tion,  do  not  choose  for  your  text  the  words, 
"  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they 
go  forward' ;"  nor,  "  I  have  a  message  from 
God  unto  thee',"  when  you  are  desirous  of 
dehvering  the  Gospel  message;  because  these 
two  texts  refer  to  entirely  different  subjects*. 
Some  preachers  will  choose  ingenious  texts, 
and  strike  out  an  application  never  before 
dreamt  of.  Thus,  Dr.  Arnold,  on  the  text,— 
"The  Egjqitians  whom  ye  have  seen  to-day, 
ye  shall  see  them  again  no  more  for  ever*," — 
preaches  an  interesting  sermon  on  the  dreadful 
idea  of  parting    never    to    meet   again;    and 

'  Burnet.  •   Exod,  xiv.  16.  »  Judges  iii.  20. 

*  Christian  Observer.  *  Exod.  xiv.  13. 
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D wight  on  the  text, — "In  the  garden  was  a 
new  sepulchre'/^ — describes  the  occasional  evils 
which  mar  the  fairest  scenes.  Now  it  seems  to 
me,  that  these  might  have  been  fairly  used  as 
illustrations  of  the  subject ;  but  are  injudiciously 
placed  in  so  prominent  a  situation  as  texts 
inferring  a  doctrine.  The  momentary  interest, 
excited  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  thought,  is  not 
sufficient  to  compensate  for  what  must  appear 
a  strained  application  of  Scripture.  Neverthe- 
less, sometimes  an  interesting  train  of  reflection 
will  flow  from  a  simple  incident,  as  from  the 
text, — "And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Jacob,  How  old 
art  thou®?" — Blair  preaches  on  the  improve- 
ment of  time;  and  Mr.  Newman  moralizes 
touchingly  on  the  ills  of  human  life,  from  the 
account  of  the  lame  and  impotent  folk  gathered 
at  the  pool  of  Bethesda\ 

*  John  xix.  41.  "  Genesis  xlvii.  8.  '  John  v.  2. 
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YoTTR  text  and  your  subject  will,  as  I  have 
before  observed,  generally  coincide,  or  nearly 
so.  We  will  suppose  this  to  be  the  case,  and 
proceed,  on  that  supposition,  to  show  the  best 
mode  of  collecting  materials. 

First,  be  quite  sure  you  understand  your  text : 
convince  yourself  that  you  know  and  feel  what 
is  "  the  mind  of  the  Spirit," — what  truth  God 
meant  to  teach  by  it.  And,  with  a  view  to  dis- 
cover this,  read  the  text  carefully  with  the  con- 
text— read  it  in  the  original  if  you  are  able; 
and,  in  the  first  instance,  use  your  own  judg- 
ment founded  on  the  general  teaching  of  the 
Church,  in  preference  to  consulting  commenta- 
tors, for  commentators  are  too  apt  to  be  biassed 
towards  a  system.     And  remember  that  you 
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yourself  are,  in  some  degree,  a  commentator, 
and  must  guard  yourself  against  yourself;  for 
all  of  us  have  a  bias.  In  order  to  satisfy  your- 
self whether  you  have  obtained  the  true  mean- 
ing, collate  your  text  with  parallel  passages ; — 
first  from  the  same  author,  then  from  Scripture 
in  general.  "  All  truth  being  consonant  to  itself, 
and  all  being  dictated  by  one  and  the  self-same 
Spirit,  it  cannot  be  but  that  an  industrious  and 
judicious  comparison  of  place  with  place  must 
be  a  singular  help  for  the  right  understanding  of 
the  Scriptures'."  This  investigation  will  sup- 
ply you  with  a  number  of  hints  and  arguments 
which  will  be  useful  in  working  up  the  subject, 
and  should  be  carefully  noted  down.  Here  you 
must  be  diligent  in  looking  at  your  marginal 
references,  and  turning  over  the  leaves  of  your 
concordance :  but  take  care  not  to  be  led  astray 
by  mere  jingling  of  sound ;  for  the  same  word 
often  bears  different  significations;  and  pas- 
sages in  which  the  principal  word  is  the  same 
may  have  little  or  no  connexion  together.  You 
will  be  very  liable  to  this  error  if  you  consult 
only  an  English  concordance ;  because,  in  the 
English  translation  of  the  Bible,  the  same 
word  is  often  put  for  two  different  words  in  the 
original.     Whenever,  therefore,  you  have  any 

'  Herbert. 
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doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  a  word,  go  to  the 
original*.  After  having  thus  exercised  your 
own  judgment,  you  may  peruse  as  many  com- 
ments, criticisms,  annotations,  and  paraphrases 
as  your  library  affords,  ancient  as  well  as 
modern;  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  you 
should  read  the  remarks  of  authors  whose  sys- 
tems of  divinity  are  different ;  for,  as  to  finding 
a  commentator  who  is  not  biassed  towards  a 
system,  that  is  next  to  impossible.  If  you 
habitually  consult  one  commentator,  or  one  set 
of  commentators,  you  will  be  insensibly  dragged 
into  their  system ;  but  if  you  make  a  point  of 
knowing  what  authors  of  different  opinions  say, 
your  mind  will  have  a  chance  of  being  unfet- 
tered. Should  you  find  that  you  have  hit  on  a 
text,  the  application  of  which  is  very  much  dis- 
puted between  Christians  of  different  opinions, 
(as,  for  instance,  the  latter  part  of  Romans  vii.,) 
or  if  the  authenticity  or  genuineness  of  your 
text  is  denied  by  respectable  critics,  (as  1  John 
V.  7,)  or  different  interpretations  put  upon  it 
by  men  whose  authority  should  be  regarded,  (as 
1  Pet.  iv.  8,)  why  then  you  had  better  choose 
another  text ;  unless  you  have  some  very  good 
reason  for  the  contrary :  for  it  is  clear  that  no 
very  cogent  argument  can  be  built  on  so  uncer- 

»  You  should  not  be  wiihout  Schmidt's  Greek  Concordance 
and  Schleusncr's  Lexicon. 
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tain  a  foundation.  A  want  of  confidence  in  the 
spirit  of  your  text  will  injuriously  affect  both 
your  hearers  and  yourself. 

When  you  are  satisfied  that  you  understand 
your  text,  then,  with  a  view  to  its  explication 
and  expansion,  turn  it  well  over  in  your  mind, 
and  get  as  much  as  you  can  from  your  own 
reflection  upon  it.  Consider  well  every  word : 
there  are  many  words  and  phrases  which  re- 
quire explaining, — such,  for  instance,  as  have 
become  obsolete,  os,  prevent,  offence,  leasing ;  and 
Scriptural  idioms  and  expressions,  as  the  old  man, 
the  new  man, — brucified  to  the  world, — gall  of  bit- 
terness,— body  of  death, — the  kingdom  of  God, — 
to  quench  the  Spirit,  Many  ideas  may  be  gained 
from  a  mere  drawing  out  of  the  terms  of  the  text; 
thus  Cooper,  on  the  text— "Enoch  walked  with 
God," — obtains  the  greater  part  of  his  materials 
from  an  ingenious  illustration  of  the  term 
walked;  for  to  walk  with  a  person  implies  a 
state  of  familiarity  and  friendship,  of  intercourse 
and  converse  with  him.  Though  this  attention 
to  words  will  often  suggest  very  useful  and 
pertinent  matter,  yet  it  is  apt  to  be  carried  too 
far.  Honest  Matthew  "Henry's  exposition  of 
Job  i.  4,  is  hable  to  this  objection.  "  And  his 
sons  went  and  feasted  in  their  houses,  every 
one  in  his  day;  and  sent  and  called  for  their 
three  sisters  to  eat  and  to  drink  with  them."  "  It 
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was  a  comfort  to  this  good  man  to  see  his  children 
grown  up  and  settled  in  the  world :  all  his  sons 
were  in  houses  of  their  own,  probably  married. 
....  It  added  to  the  comfort  to  see  the  bro- 
thers so  kind  to  their  sisters  that  they  sent  for 
them  to  feast  with  them ;  who  were  so  modest 
that  they  would  not  have  gone  if  they  had  not 

been  sent  for They  feasted  in  their  oum 

houses,  not  public  houses,  where  they  would 
have  been  more  exposed  to  temptation,  and 
which  were  not  so  creditable.  We  do  not  find 
that  Job  himself  feasted  with  them  ....  he 
considered  that  the  young  people  would  be 
more  free  and  pleasant  if  left  to  themselves." 

The  foregoing  observations  relate  to  cases 
where  the  text  and  subject  coincide ;  those  that 
follow  apply  equally  to  sermons  in  which  the 
discussion  of  the  text  is  little  thought  of. 

Some  writers  have  much  more  facility  of 
invention  than  others ;  and  it  is  likely  you  will 
find  your  own  power  of  invention,  whatever  it 
may  be,  vary  very  much  at  different  times. 
Sometimes,  ideas  will  pour  upon  you  like  a 
flood,  and  the  only  difficulty  will  be  how  to  sift 
the  gold  dust  from  the  sand ;  at  other  times 
you  will  scarcely  be  able  to  wring  from  your 
unwilling  brain  a  single  drop  that  is  good.  In 
order  to  assist  you  whenever  you  may  find 
yourself  in  this  latter  predicament,  and  with  a 
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view,  also,  to  aid  you  in  your  selection,  when 
the  stream  of  your  fancy  runs  with  unusual 
copiousness,  I  shall  set  down  a  few  general 
questions,  which  will  enable  you  to  draw  out 
your  subject  with  facility  and  preciseness. 

First :  Is  there  any  preliminary  matter  which 
it  would  be  well  to  dispose  of,  before  entering 
upon  the  main  subject  of  the  discourse  ?  Is 
there  any  principle  which  should  be  laid  down ; 
any  prejudice  or  false  principle  to  be  removed  ? 
Is  there  any  hypothesis,  any  thing  implied  and 
not  expressed, — any  remark,  in  short,  which 
will  help  to  elucidate  the  matter  in  hand  ? 

Secondly :  Is  there  any  thing  remarkable  in 
the  circumstances  relating  to  the  text — in  the 
character  or  situation  of  the  speaker?  as,  for 
instance,  if  your  text  is  from  Eccles.  i.  2, — 
"  Vanity  of  vanities,  saith  the  preacher,  all  is 
vanity."  You  may  remark  that  the  words 
were  spoken  by  one  who  had  experienced  all 
varieties  of  earthly  pomp  and  pleasure;  not  by 
an  envious  cynic,  nor  by  one  who  had  been  cast 
down  from  his  high  estate,  like  Wolsey,  who 
exclaimed,  "Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  the  world, 
I  hate  ye,^'  just  when  all  his  goods  and  chattels, 
lands  and  tenements  were  forfeited.  Again — is 
there  any  thing  remarkable  in  the  time  or  place, 
when  and  where  the  words  were  spoken  ?  as 
Eph.  i.  3.— "Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father 
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of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  blessed  us 
with  all  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly  places  in 
Christ."  These  words  of  triumph  and  gratitude 
were  written  (could  we  have  supposed  it  ?)  when 
St.  Paul  was  a  prisoner  in  chains  at  Rome.  Or, 
is  there  any  thing  remarkable  in  the  circum- 
stances or  the  character  of  the  persons  to 
whom  the  text  refers  ?  as,  for  instance,  it  will 
be  important  to  mention  that  many  of  the 
parables  of  our  Lord  applied  primarily  to  the 
Jews  ;  and  many  parts  of  the  Epistles  would  be 
imperfectly  understood  without  reference  to  the 
state  of  parties  and  circumstances  at  the  time. 
When  I  desire  you  to  inquire  whether  there  is 
any  thing  remarkable  in  the  circumstances  of 
those  addressed,  the  time,  and  place,  and  cha- 
racter of  the  speaker,  I  should  add,  that  I 
mean  always  with  reference  to  the  main  scope 
and  intention  of  your  subject.  Unless  it  bears 
upon  this  point,  it  is  superfluous  to  allude  to 
any  circumstance,  however  in  itself  remarkable. 
It  would  be  mere  waste  of  time :  but  very  often 
you  will  find  this  extensive  topic  extremely 
useful. 

Thirdly :  Is  there  any  thing  remarkable  in 
the  manner^  either  with  regard  to  the  terms  in 
which  the  text  is  stated,  or  the  sentiments 
conveyed  ?  as  when  our  Saviour  begins  by 
saying,  "Verily,  verily,"  it  would  seem   that 
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what  follows  is  of  more  than  ordinary  im- 
portance :  so  when  St.  Paul  says,  "If  it  be 
possible,  as  much  as  lieth  in  you,  live  peaceably 
with  all  men^,"  it  may  be  well  to  note  the 
peculiarity  of  prefixing  the  terms  "if  it  be 
possible"  to  a  precept.  Again,  in  the  text, 
"  It  is  impossible  but  that  offences  will  come  : 
but  woe  unto  him  through  whom  they  come ! 
It  were  better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were 
hanged  about  his  neck,  and  he  cast  into  the 
sea,  than  that  he  should  offend  one  of  these 
little  ones  ^"  Here  there  is  a  marked  contrast 
between  the  tenderness  of  God  for  the  least  of 
his  creatures,  and  his  stern  severity  against 
those  who  shall  cause  them  to  fall. 

Any  one  of  the  foregoing  topics  will  do  for 
an  exordium. 

Fourthly :  What  are  the  principal  branches 
of  the  subject  in  hand  ?  Does  it  divide  itself 
naturally  ?  or  does  it  require  an  artificial  divi- 
sion ?  I  have  placed  this  question  early,  though, 
perhaps,  you  may  not  yet  see  sufficiently  into 
the  subject  to  answer  it  fully ;  it  is  desirable, 
however,  that  it  should  be  answered  soon,  and 
the  main  branches  and  divisions  settled,  as 
well  as  the  order  in  which  they  should  be 
treated. 

'  Romans  xii.  18.  *  Luke  xvii.  1,  2. 
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Fifthly  :  There  is  another  question  which  de- 
mands an  early  consideration — that  is.  Is  there 
any  thing  which  makes  against  your  argument 
or  statement  ?  Are  there  any  objections  ?  If 
80,  are  they  so  obvious  or  important  as  to 
require  a  regular  discussion, — and  ivhen  will  be 
the  fittest  time  to  discuss  them — and  how  will 
they  best  be  answered  ? 

Sixthly  :  Are  there  any  qualifications  or 
limitations  which  should  be  made  with  re- 
ference to  the  words  or  subject  of  the  text? 
as, — "  Take  no  thought  for  your  life,  what  ye 
shall  eat  \" — «  Swear  not  at  all "," — these  texts 
must  be  qualified  by  reference  to  other  parts  of 
Scripture.  You  will  find  this  topic  applicable 
in  a  great  many  cases,  when  the  text  apparently 
contradicts  other  texts,  or  when  it  seems  to  be 
in  opposition  to  the  analogy  of  faith,  or  to 
common  sense;  as  in  the  apparent  contradic- 
tion between  St.  Paul  and  St.  James  with 
regard  to  faith  and  works. 

Seventhly :  What  are  the  causes  or  reasons 
of  the  text  being  delivered  ?  What  is  the 
primary  cause  or  principle?  Did  it  proceed 
from  God's  love  or  from  his  wrath,  his  mercy 
or  his  justice?  What  is  the  final  cause  or 
object  ?     Is  it  to  warn  us  against  sin  ?   or  to 

*  Matt.  vi.  25.  •  lb.  V.  34. 
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lead  us  to  righteousness  ?  to  confirm  and 
strengthen,  or  to  chasten  and  humble  us  ? 
This  topic  will  branch  out  into  a  thousand 
ramifications,  which  I  must  leave  to  your  own 
good  sense  and  ingenuity  to  discover. 

Eighthly :  What  are  the  bearings  or  tenden- 
cies, the  probable  consequences  or  certain  effects, 
whether  immediate  or  remote,  of  the  doctrine 
or  facts  contained  in  the  text  ?  This  topic 
also  you  will  easily  trace  out  in  its  depart- 
ments. 

Ninthly :  What  are  the  relatione,  inferences, 
or  corollaries,  which  it  may  be  useful  to  note  ? 
You  will  find  that  this  question  will  often 
open  a  wide  field  of  subject-matter,  as  in  the 
text, — "  Be  ye  reconciled  to  God '' :" — Recon- 
ciHation  implies  previous  enmity,  future  friend- 
ship. So  a  kingdom  supposes  subjects,  laws : 
a  father  supposes  children,  love,  obedience, 
authority.  Victory  implies  a  contest,  with  all 
its  accompaniments,  as  armour,  allies,  foes, 
force,  stratagem.  So  again  in  the  text,  "  Ask, 
and  it  shall  be  given  you  *,"  you  may  infer  that 
many  ask  not,  from  the  fact  that  they  have 
not. 

Tenthly :  There  is  a  question  which  may  be 
asked  and  answered  now,  but  which  ought  to 

7  2  Cor.  V.  20.  8  Matt.  vii.  7. 
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have  been  at  least  seriously  considered  long 
ago,  and  indeed  always  kept  in  view — that  is, 
How  is  my  present  subject  connected  loith  the 
great  principles  of  the  Gospel  ? 

Eleventhly  :  Are  there  any  different  views  in 
which  the  subject  may  be  taken  ?  This  is  a 
topic  of  which  many  preachers  avail  them- 
selves ;  but  it  is  not  a  favourite  one  with  me. 
After  explaining  and  dilating  upon  a  text  in 
one  view,  then  to  go  on  to  treat  it  in  another, 
seems  to  be  very  like  pulling  down  what  you 
have  just  been  building.  The  different  views 
may  be  incompatible,  and  then  half  your  sermon 
goes  for  nothing ;  and  as  your  hearers,  perhaps, 
are  not  competent  to  judge  which  half,  an  air 
of  doubt  and  unimportance  is  thrown  over  the 
whole.  I  think  it  far  better  to  take  a  text 
which  has  one  clear  and  unequivocal  meaning, 
than  to  choose  one  which  may  be  taken  in 
different  views.  For  instance,  suppose  you 
preach  on  Romans  vii.  21, — "  I  find  a  law,  that 
when  I  would  do  good,  evil  is  present  with 
me ;"  and  proceed  to  this  effect,  "  Good  and 
able  men  differ  as  to  the  application  of  the 
text.  Some  apply  it  to  St.  Paul  himself,  some 
to  a  Jew  under  the  law ;  let  us  consider  it  in 
both  points  of  view."  It  is  clear  that  one  part 
of  your  sermon  would  be  likely  to  neutralize 
the  other.     It  would  be  much  better  to  take 
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decidedly  one  line,  and  dwell  entirely  on  that ; 
but  if  you  cannot  do  this  conscientiously, 
because  you  have  not  made  up  your  own  mind, 
still  if  you  think  fit  to  preach  on  this  very 
striking  and  important  part  of  Scripture,  you 
may  usefully  do  so,  by  saying,  "  Good  men 
differ  as  to  the  primary  application  of  this 
text.  I  shall  not  decide  between  them,  but 
assume,  what  1  suppose  none  of  you  will  be 
disposed  to  deny,  that  it  applies  most  plainly 
and  forcibly  to  all  of  us." 

The  answers  to  the  foregoing  questions  will 
have  furnished  you  with  sufficient  matter  to 
bring  you  a  good  way  forward  in  your  sermon. 
The  following  are  questions  which  will  come 
in  towards  the  close. 

Twelfthly  :  Is  there  anything  in  what  I  have 
said  which  is  liable  to  be  misunderstood  or  mis- 
applied ?  or  is  there  any  thing  which  requires 
further  remark  or  elucidation  ?  or  any  thing 
which  is  so  important  that  it  ought  to  be 
repeated  and  more  fully  dwelt  on  ? 

Thirteenthly :  Can  I  strengthen  the  force  of 
what  I  have  said,  or  render  it  more  lucid  and 
clear  by  any  examples  drawn  from  Scripture 
or  elsewhere,  or  by  any  illustration  or  simile  ? 
I  speak  here  of  illustrations  which  serve  to 
give  force  or  beauty  to  the  main  subject ;  not 
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such  as  relate  to  subordinate  ])arts ;  for  these 
may  be  reserved  till  the  time  of  composing. 

Fourteenthly  :  is  there  any  contrast  or  com- 
parison, by  which  you  may  set  forth  your 
subject  more  strongly  or  more  agreeably.  The 
conduct  of  the  apostles  before  and  after  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  affords  a  remark- 
able contrast.  This  topic  will  be  found  very 
useful  in  conjunction  with  the  next. 

Fifteenthly :  To  how  many  sorts  of  persons 
does  my  subject  apply  ?  how  may  it  be  best 
applied  ?  and  what  part  of  it  requires  most 
particular  application  ?  Though  I  have  set 
down  these  questions  here,  yet  they  ought 
to  have  been  well  considered  by  you  long 
before.  Indeed,  when  you  first  chose  your 
subject,  you  should  have  had  an  eye  to  the 
application  of  it. 

Sixteenthly,  and  lastly :  How  shall  I  leave 
the  main  point  of  my  discourse  most  deeply 
impressed  on  the  mind  of  my  hearers  ? 

Other  questions  will  probably  occur  to  you  ; 
and  each  text  will  suggest  questions  peculiar  to 
itself,  by  which  you  may  turn  over  in  your 
mind  the  matter  of  it.  But  those  which  I 
have  set  down  will,  I  trust,  prove  serviceable 
as  general  directions  to  enable  you  to  draw  out 
your  subject,  and  collect  a  stock  of  materials. 
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If  your  memory  is  not  good,  you  will  find  it 
useful  to  note  down  the  ideas,  arguments,  and 
illustrations,  which  occur  to  you.  It  does  not 
follow  that  all  these  materials  are  to  be  used. 
You  will  have  to  select  those  which  you  judge  to 
be  the  best ;  but  do  not  put  pen  to  paper,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  making  notes,  until  you  have 
gone  through  this  process.  I  am  addressing 
you,  you  know,  as  a  beginner ;  when  you  have 
gained  more  knowledge  and  experience,  you 
will  not  need  to  work  so  much  by  rule.  At 
present  you  must  collect  your  stores, — 

"  Apis  Matinee 
More  modoque, 
Grata  carpentis  thyma  per  laborem 
Plurimum." 

Your  task,  though  grateful,  will  of  necessity  be 
laborious  :  hereafter,  if  you  persevere, 

"  Concines  majore  poeta  plectro  *." 
9  Hor.  Od.  iv.  2.  33. 


LETTER    XXII. 


WHAT    MATERIALS    AND    TOPICS    SHOULD 
GENERALLY    BE    THROWN    ASIDE. 

Having  made  these  remarks  upon  the  sources 
from  whence  you  are  to  draw  your  materials,  it 
may  be  well  to  mention  what  materials  and 
topics  should  be  thrown  aside,  and  made  no 
use  of  by  the  Christian  minister. 

First,  you  should  admit  nothing  extraneous. 
A  sermon  is  too  short  a  composition  to  allow  of 
digressions.  "It  is  a  hard  task,"  says  Swift, 
"but  he  who  wishes  to  be  a  forcible  preacher, 
must  submit  to  it :  viz.  to  cut  off  without  regret 
or  mercy  whatever  is  superfluous,"  whatever 
does  not  tend  to  enforce  or  illustrate  the  main 
point.  Should  you  happen  to  strike  into  a  rich 
vein  of  new  ideas,  you  must  cover  it  up  care- 
fully, till  you  have  worked  out  the  old  one,  and 
open  it  again  next  week. 
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Except  for  particular  reasons, — as,  for  in- 
stance, when  you  are  preaching  a  course  of  ser- 
mons, those  topics  should  be  unnoticed,  which 
every  one  admits ;  as  the  existence  of  a  God; 
the  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God; 
the  certainty  of  a  future  retribution.  The  very 
discussion  of  these  plain  and  acknowledged 
truths  is  disadvantageous ;  as  it  only  serves  to 
raise  a  doubt  where  none  before  existed.  If, 
unfortunately,  infidel  opinion  have  infected 
your  neighbourhood,  then  it  will  be  necessary 
to  confirm  your  hearers'  minds  in  those  ele- 
mental truths  of  religion. 

Avoid  an  ^'^  impertinent  way  which  some  per^ 
sons  have,  of  needlessly  setting  forth  the  origin- 
als^." Two  thirds  of  one  of  Paley's  sermons 
are  taken  up  with  proving  that  "  covetousness 
does  not  mean  covetousness,'^  but  inordinate 
desires :  so  also  in  one  of  Dr.  Parr's  discourses, 
the  author  takes  great  pains  to  prove  that 
1  Cor.  xi.  28,  should  not  be  translated,  "  let  a 
man  examine  himself,  and  so  let  him  eat,"  but, 
let  a  man  distinguish  himself.  This  is  a  great 
mistake  in  preaching.  Our  English  translation 
is,  on  the  whole,  so  correct,  and  the  conse- 
quence of  unsettling  the  minds  of  the  common 
people  so  prejudicial,  that  a  prudent  preacher 

'  Bishop  Bui'net. 
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will  carefully  abstain  from  showing  his  erudition 
in  this  manner.  Critical  knowledge,  though 
very  useful  and  necessary  for  yourself  in  your 
study,  is  out  of  place  in  the  pulpit,  and  indeed 
the  exhibition  of  it  is  fortunately  well  nigh 
exploded.  Sometimes,  however,  when  verbal 
criticism  is  required,  in  order  to  remove  some 
important  misunderstanding,  an  exception 
should  be  made  in  its  favour ;  as  if  you  preach 
on  1  Cor.  xi.  29,  where  it  is  said  that  "  he  that 
eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily,  eateth  and 
drinketh  damnation  to  himself ;"  or  on  the 
text  in  which  we  are  bid  to  "  liate  father  and 
mother:" — in  such  cases  as  these,  a  critical 
explanation  is  needed;  but  it  should  be  as 
brief  and  modest  as  possible,  and  not  made  the 
vehicle  for  a  pedantic  display  of  learning. 

"  Never  indulge  in  the  poor  vanity  of  handling 
a  text  in  a  new  manner ;"  that  is  to  say,  in  a 
manner  which  you  know  to  be  different  from 
that  which  is  generally  received,  and  adopt  for 
that  very  reason,  in  order  to  show  your  inge- 
nuity.    It  is  ten  to  one  that  you  will  be  wrong. 

Never  go  beyond  the  Scriptures  on  any  subject. 
"  Speak  where  they  speak,  be  silent  where  they 
are  silent." 

Have  nothing  to  do  with  curious  mysteries, 

*  Paley,  Sermon  xi. 
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metaphysical  subtilties,  speculations  of  the 
schools,  and  foolish  and  unlearned  questions; 
— as  whether  or  no  our  Saviour  might  have 
come  into  the  world  sooner  after  the  fall  than 
He  did?  whether  He  might  have  suffered  un- 
known ?  how  all  the  birds  and  beasts  got  into 
the  ark?  what  was  the  mark  set  on  Cain,  and 
the  thorn  in  St.  Paul's  flesh?  and  similar 
speculations,  which  are  common  in  old  writers, 
and  not  altogether  unknown  in  new. 

^^  Never  raise  an  old  heresy  from  the  grave 
where  it  has  slept  quietly  for  centuries;  for 
fear  your  hearers  should  say,  We  never  thought 

of  that  till  Mr. mentioned  it :  but  what 

he  said  in  explanation  was  not  very  satisfactory 
after  alP."  Also,  in  ordinary  parish  preaching, 
and  I  may  say  in  all  preaching,  avoid  unneces- 
sary controversy,  and  questions  which  gender 
strife.  Such  are  the  topics  which  Milton 
represents  the  fallen  angels  as  discussing — 
they 

"  Reasoned  high. 
Of  Providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate, 
Fixed  fate,  free-will,  foreknowledge  absolute  ; 
And  found  no  end  in  wandering  mazes  lost*." 

The  end  of  such  discussions  is  too  commonly 
to   unsettle  men's   minds,  and  call  forth  the 

*  Whately.  *  Paradise  Lost,  Book  ii. 

s  2 
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angry  passions  of  a  corrupt  nature :  and  they 
more  frequently  terminate  in  heresy  or  scepti- 
cism than  in  edification.  "  Controversy  has 
an  obvious  tendency  to  warp  the  understand- 
ing and  sour  the  temper — it  is  good  neither  for 
yourself  nor  for  your  flock." 

Occasions  may  sometimes  arise  when  you 
may  be  forced  to  notice  controverted  points : — 
when,  for  instance,  heterodox  opinions  have 
been  studiously  promulgated,  and  received 
amongst  your  flock.  Great  discretion  and 
Christian  charity  are  required  on  such  occa- 
sions. How  unedifying  it  is  to  hear  neigh- 
bouring clergymen — preachers,  perhaps,  in  the 
same  town,  nay,  the  morning  and  evening  lec- 
turers in  the  same  pulpit — engaged  in  angry 
controversy.  It  were  well  if  the  fifty-second 
Canon  were  in  such  cases  enforced,  which  ex- 
pressly declares  that  "  there  shall  be  no  public 
opposition  between  preachers."  "  If  any 
preacher  shall  in  the  pulpit,  particularly  or 
namely,  of  purpose  impugn  or  confute  any 
doctrine  delivered  by  any  other  preacher  in  the 
same  Church,  or  in  any  Church  near  adjoining, 
before  he  hath  acquainted  the  Bishop  of  the 
diocese  therewith,  and  received  order  from  him 
what  to  do  in  that  case ;  because  upon  such 
public  dissenting  and  contradicting,  there  may 
grow  up  much  offence  or  disquietness  to  the 
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people ;  the  churchwardens  or  party  grieved 
shall  forthwith  signify  the  same  to  the  said 
Bishop,  and  not  suffer  the  said  preacher  any 
more  to  occupy  that  place  which  he  hath  once 
abused."  If  you  should  at  any  time  unfortu- 
nately find  yourself  forced,  by  cogent  reasons, 
to  notice  any  subject  of  controversy,  my  advice 
is,  that  you  carefully  refrain  from  assuming  the 
air  of  a  combatant,  and  content  yourself  with 
setting  forth,  in  plain  and  moderate  language, 
what  is  the  Scriptural  truth.  Some  persons 
rush  into  controversy  without  understanding 
what  it  is  they  have  to  fight  with ;  they  ^'  dress 
up  a  man  of  straw,  in  hideous  vestments,"  and 
then  amuse  themselves  by  firing  at  it.  "  If  you 
do  think  it  necessary  to  combat  error,  at  least 
take  pains  to  know  what  that  error  really  is.^' 

The  question  of  admitting  politics  to  the 
pulpit  is  a  very  difficult  one, — the  difficulty 
arising  from  the  ambiguity  of  the  term  politics. 
Undoubtedly  party  politics  should  be  proscribed; 
yet  the  political  duties  of  men  are  so  vitally 
connected  with  religion,  that  it  becomes  impos- 
sible in  all  cases  to  separate  them.  During 
the  agitation  of  the  reform  bill,  however  strong 
the  feelings  of  the  preacher,  it  was  his  duty  to 
refrain  from  touching  on  a  subject  on  which 
good  men  as  well  as  bad  were  divided,  and 
which  it  was  impossible  even  to  allude  to  at 
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the  time,  without  an  excitement  of  worldly 
passion.  But  when  Bristol  was  in  flames — 
Derby  and  Nottingham  in  the  hands  of  a  mob, 
then  it  was  time  to  preach  peace,  and  to  put 
men  in  mind  "to  be  subject  to  principalities 
and  powers,"  and  to  "obey  magistrates'." 
There  are  some  political  subjects  which  alike 
interest  the  whole  community ;  and  may  legiti- 
mately and  powerfully  be  used:  such,  at  the 
time,  were  the  great  events  of  the  late  war, 
especially  its  providential  termination. 

Be  very  cautious  in  the  use  of  irony.  "  There 
is  nothing  that  renders  controversy  more  galling 
or  less  convincing  than  a  sneer ;  and  if  we  wish 
to  confirm  Dissenters  in  their  dissent,  and 
make  them  hate  the  Church  of  England,  we 
could  not  take  a  readier  course."  Generally 
speaking,  irony,  and  almost  universally,  sar- 
casms, and  sneering,  arc  the  sign  of  an  unchris- 
tian spirit,  argue  an  irreverent  disposition  of 
the  mind,  and  certainly  do  not  tend  to  produce 
in  the  heart  of  the  hearers  that  pious  and  cha- 
ritable feeling  which  every  preacher  of  the 
Gospel  should  be  most  anxious  to  infuse. 
Irony  is  either  jocose  or  serious.  The  former, 
which  is  called  bantering  or  raillery,  is  out  of 
place  in  the  pulpit,  because  the  business  of  the 

»  Titos  iii.  1. 
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pulpit  is  serious ;  but  serious  irony  usually 
partakes  of,  and  diffuses,  a  feeling  of  bitterness. 
Above  all,  never  make  an  ironical  use  of  Scrip- 
ture. 

Similar  blame  belongs  to  the  sarcastic  use  of 
party  terms,  as  orthodox,  evangelical,  new  lights, 
semi-papists,  saints,  Pharisees.  ''Why,"  a 
modern  writer  well  asks,  ''  should  a  man  be 
blamed  for  sanctified  looks,  which  if  genuine, 
betoken  the  presence  of  that  spirit,  'without 
which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord  ? ' " 

A  tone  of  serious  raillery  may  sometimes  be 
used  with  advantage,  especially  in  attacking 
the  follies  of  men.  Instances  occur  of  its  use 
by  inspired  persons,  as  when  Elijah  mocked 
the  priests  of  Baal.  "Cry  aloud,  for  he  is  a 
god ;  either  he  is  talking,  or  he  is  pursuing,  or 
he  is  in  a  journey,  or  peradventure  he  sleepeth, 
and  must  be  awaked''."  There  is  a  forcible 
tone  of  serious  raillery  in  the  following  passage 
from  Cooper's  Serm.  ii.  vol.  i. :  "  Surely  you 
mean  to  do  this  [forsake  the  service  of  sin] 
some  time  ?  Why  delay  the  doing  of  it  ?  Why 
delay  to  be  freed  from  the  bondage  of  the  devil, 
from  the  guilt  of  sin,  from  the  wrath  of  God  ? 
Is  sin  so  profitable  ?     Is  the  state  of  a  sinner 

*  1  Kings  xviii.  27.     See  also  1  Cor.  iv.  8.     2  Cor.  xi.  19. 
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SO  safe,  so  happy,  that  any  should  be  loth  to 
leave  it  ?  Can  you  be  happy  too  soon  ?  Too 
soon  be  a  child  of  God,  and  an  heir  of  heaven  ? 
Too  soon  be  delivered  from  the  danger  of  dying 
eternally  ?  Would  you  gratify  and  please  your 
worst  enemy  a  little  longer  before  you  leave  his 
service  ?  Would  you  fix  sin  a  little  deeper  in 
your  heart  before  you  try  to  root  it  out?  Is 
your  life  too  long?  Are  you  afraid  of  having 
too  much  time,  and  of  beginning  the  great  work 
of  repentance  too  soon?  Believe  it,  Satan  is 
not  idle  in  destroying  your  soul,  though  you 
are  negligent  in  saving  it."  In  this  extract 
there  is  nothing  of  the  bitterness  or  uncharit- 
able spirit,  which  too  oflen  accompanies  irony, 
and  which  in  ordinary  cases  renders  it  so  neces- 
sary to  be  avoided. 

The  following  extract  is  from  Heber.  He  is 
ridiculing  the  idea  of  angels  being  imaginary 
beings.  "  When  the  Psalmist  speaks  of  man  as 
*  made  little  lower  than  the  angels,'  could  he 
mean  that  a  real  existence  is  at  all  inferior  to  a 
phantom,  or  a  rational  being  to  the  accidents 
of  the  material  world,  however  figuratively 
described,  or  however  providentially  directed  ? 
Is  it  of  a  band  of  shadows,  a  troop  of  rhetorical 
ornaments,  of  which  Christ  is  said  to  be  the 
fiead  ?  or  can  accidents  desire  to  look  into  tlie 
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mysteries  of  the  Gospel?  are  they  non-entities 
to  which  in  the  world  to  come  the  righteous  are 
to  be  made  equaV?" 

In  the  use  of  irony,  take  care  it  is  not  mis- 
taken for  sober  seriousness.  Children  read 
Gulliver's  Travels  and  Cook's  Voyages  with 
the  same  degree  of  belief;  and  many  older  per- 
sons were  taken  in  by  Sir  Edward  Seward's 
narrative. 

Admit  no  jests  or  extravagances  into  your 
sermon,  such  as  abound  in  South  and  other 
writers  of  that  date.  Remember  the  often 
quoted  lines  of  Cowper. 

«  'Tis  pitiful 
To  court  a  grin,  when  you  should  woo  a  soul ; 
To  break  a  jest,  where  pity  should  inspire 
Pathetic  exhortation,  and  t'  address 
The  skittish  fancy  with  facetious  tales. 
When  sent  with  God's  commission  to  the  heart." 

Besides  jests  and  sarcasms,  avoid  all  vulgar 
and  too  familiar  sentiments,  and  any  thing  which 
calls  up  gross  and  carnal  ideas;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  do  not  affect  excessive  refinement. 
Of  course,  in  this  respect,  a  difference  should 
be  made  according  to  the  character  of  your 
congregation.  Plain  and  homely  sayings,  and 
common  illustrations,  which  would  suit  a  coun- 

''  Sermon  iii.  vol.  i. 
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try  congregation,  are  inadmissible  before  a  more 
refined  audience.  Undoubtedly  quaint,  or  even 
homely  expressions,  will  sometimes  "  hitch" 
themselves  in  the  mind,  and  will  be  remem- 
bered when  more  serious  matter  is  forgotten.  If 
any  such  occur,  you  should  ask  yourself  this 
question — a  question  which  may,  indeed,  be 
often  asked,  with  reference  to  much  of  the  ma- 
terials— "Will  this  thought  be  likely  to  do 
good  ?"  If  not,  throw  it  aside. 

Avoid  too  hasty  and  unqualified  assertions,  as 
when  Paley  says,  that  "  the  Scripture  which 
speaks  of  regeneration,  conversion,  new  birth, 
means  nothing — nothing,  that  is,  to  u^ :  no- 
thing to  be  found,  or  sought  for  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  Christians." 

Sometimes,  even  when  convinced  yourself  of 
an  opinion,  it  is  not  well  to  propound  it,  unless 
you  are  sure  that  you  are  convinced  on  good 
grounds.  Do  not  attempt  to  demotistrate  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  from  the  appearance  of 
three  divine  persons  to  Abraham  on  the  plains 
of  Mamre  *,  nor  from  the  text,  "  Let  us  make 
man  in  our  image "."  These  texts  are  good  as 
corroborative  evidence,  but  are  insufficient 
proof. 

Again,    avoid  uninteresting  matter,  however 

»  Gen.  xviii.  »  Gen,  i.  26. 
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important.  I  do  not  think  the  arguments  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  highly  important 
as  they  are  in  themselves,  are  interesting  to  a 
modern  congregation.  Discussion  on  prophe- 
cies, and  still  more  on  types,  do  not  seem  to 
take  general  attention.  Therefore,  if  you  ever 
get  on  these  topics,  discuss  them  shortly.  Ge- 
nerally, those  subjects  only  fix  the  attention  of 
your  hearers  which  are  plainly,  closely,  and 
directly  connected  with  their  salvation — except, 
indeed,  controversial  subjects, — for  these,  they 
unfortunately  have  too  generally  itching  ears ; 
but  you  must  not  gratify  them. 

Lastly. — Let  there  be  nothing  in  excess — 
"  ne  quid  nimis ',"  not  too  much  doctrine,  nor 
too  much  history,  nor  too  much  argument ;  (a 
few  good  arguments  in  a  sermon  are  better  than 
many ;)  not  too  much  of  any  one  sort  or  form 
of  argument,  as  interrogation,  antithesis,  simile. 
Let  not  your  metaphors  nor  illustrations  be  far 
fetched — like  ^'truths  which  are  wrung  from 
the  subject,"  but  let  them  "  flow  freely,  like  the 
juice  of  the  grape,  from  the  first  pressing  of  the 
vintage  ^"  Do  not  exhaust  your  subject ;  let 
there  not  be  too  many  brilliant  and  sparkling 
passages — they  weary  and  distract  the  hearer : 
a  striking  truth,  which  would  have  been  well 

*  See  Claude's  Essay.  ^  Bacon. 
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remembered  and  deeply  rooted,  is  driven  out 
by  something  equally  or  more  striking,  imme- 
diately following ;  just  as  the  traveller's  mind 
is  overloaded,  and  his  admiration  wearied,  by 
a  too  rapid  succession  of  novel  and  striking 
sights.  //  is  necessainf  that  there  should  he  re- 
pose— that  is  to  say,  after  a  burst  of  brilliant 
language  and  ideas,  should  succeed  some  plain 
truth,  or  narrative,  dressed  in  the  simplest 
garb :  many  eloquent  sermons  are  spoiled  by 
the  neglect  of  this  rule.  The  grand  truths  of 
Scripture  are  equally  adapted  to  either  the 
most  brilliant  or  the  most  simple  language. 
The  proper  tone  of  language  depends  not  so 
much  on  the  subjects  themselves,  as  on  the 
circumstances  of  their  introduction. 

Even  of  good  materials  there  may  be  too 
much.  I  shall  not  venture  to  express  an  opi- 
nion as  to  the  precise  length  of  which  a  sermon 
ought  to  be.  Bishop  Wilkins  says,  that  "  one 
hour  is  allowed  by  all  to  be  a  competency." 
Modern  congregations  would,  perhaps,  be  con- 
tent with  half  that  time.  And  you  must,  in 
some  degree,  consult  their  taste,  and  allow  for 
circumstances.  You  do  no  good  when  you  ad- 
di'ess  a  wearied  congregation.  Long  sermons 
in  a  morning  will  keep  your  country  parish- 
ioners at  home,  for  they  dine  at  one  :  long  ser- 
mons in  the  afternoon  will  send  them  to  sleep, 
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for  they  have  just  dined.  In  the  evening  you 
may  allow  yourself  more  latitude,  for  they 
come  to  pass  away  their  time.  But  each  clergy- 
man must  judge  for  himself,  by  observing  how 
long  he  is  able  to  keep  alive  the  attention  of 
his  hearers.  The  cause  of  long  sermons  is  not 
in  general  the  abundance  of  materials,  but  care- 
lessness in  composing,  and  want  of  revision.  A 
certain  writer  sending  a  manuscript  to  another, 
apologized  for  its  length,  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  no  time  to  make  it  shorter.  Compression 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  difficult  points  in 
style. 


LETTER    XXIII. 


ON    THE    METHOD    OF    COMPOSING. 

The  philosophers  of  Laputa  constructed  a 
machine,  by  the  help  of  which,  with  a  little 
manual  labour,  they  proposed  to  write  books 
of  all  sorts,  from  an  epic  poem  to  a  sermon.  It 
was  so  contrived,  that  by  placing  in  it  all  the 
words  of  the  language,  and  then  turning  a 
wheel,  an  infinite  variety  of  combinations  came 
forth.  These  they  carefully  noted  down,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  then  but  to  ar- 
range them.  In  like  manner  I  shall  suppose 
you  to  have  got  together  the  materials  of  your 
sermon,  not  only  by  the  exercise  of  your  mind, 
but  partly  by  the  exertion  of  a  little  manual 
labour,  in  turning  over  the  leaves  of  your  Bible 
and  Concordance  ;  and  now  all  that  remains  is 
to  put  them  in  order. 
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Young  sermon-writers  meet  with  three  prin- 
cipal difl&culties  in  composition  :  some  find 
themselves  unable  to  make  the  scheme  of  a 
sermon ;  some  are  slow  to  clothe  their  ideas 
with  language ;  others,  again,  fail  in  giving 
spirit  and  energy  to  their  compositions.  The 
first  cannot  construct  the  skeleton,  the  second 
cannot  find  the  flesh  and  blood,  the  third 
cannot  breathe  into  it  the  breath  of  Hfe. 

If  you  find  the  first  difficulty,  you  will  be 
inclined,  perhaps,  to  have  recourse  to  Simeon's 
voluminous  work,  the  "Horse  Homileticae." 
But  this  proceeding  I  should  by  no  means 
countenance.  The  Horae  Homileticae  has  been 
truly  called  "the  easy  chair  of  theology.''  I 
should  just  as  soon  counsel  you  to  furnish 
your  study  with  a  patent  lounging-chair,  lined 
with  air  cushions.  The  more  drowsy  and  inac- 
tive you  find  yourself,  the  more  must  you  eschew 
such  an  indulgence  as  an  arm-chair:  the  more 
you  feel  the  want  of  assistance  in  composition, 
the  less  right  have  you,  as  a  beginner,  to  use 
the  Horae  Homileticae.  I  do  not  say  that  you 
are  never  to  avail  yourself  of  such  a  help. 
Should  you  have  a  very  large  parish  under  your 
care,  and  three  or  four  sermons  a  week  to  pre- 
pare— or  should  you  arrive  at  the  dignity  of 
Archdeacon,  and  have  "  the  care  of  all  the 
churches  coming  upon  you  daily,"  then,  in 
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order  to  husband  your  time,  you  need  not 
scruple  to  employ  such  aid — that  is,  if  you 
then  feel  the  want  of  it ;  but,  as  a  beginner,  I 
should  strongly  caution  you  against  it:  once 
get  into  the  practice,  and  you  will  never  write 
a  good  sermon  as  long  as  you  live.  If  you  must 
get  the  frame-work  of  your  sermon  from  some 
external  source,  the  best  plan  is  to  analyze  a 
good  sermon  of  some  standard  author ;  then 
lay  the  volume  aside,  and  write  it  over  again  in 
your  own  language.  This  will  help  to  improve 
your  invention,  by  obliging  you  to  anatomize, 
and  observe  minutely,  the  composition  of  good 
authors. 

But  the  plan  which  1  should  recommend  is, 
at  all  events,  to  make  your  otim  scheme.  And 
first  draw  up  a  brief  outline  of  the  j)rincipal 
topics,  and  keep  it  before  you.  To  experienced 
sermon-writers  this  process  will  be  less  neces- 
sary ;  but  to  a  beginner  it  will  be  found  useful 
in  several  ways.  It  will  prevent  you  from 
wandering  far  from  the  subject ;  or,  at  any 
rate,  it  will  help  to  bring  you  back  again ; 
and  it  will  save  you  from  the  very  common 
fault  of  being  too  ditfuse  in  the  beginning,  and 
leaving  no  room  for  the  development  of  your 
materials.  The  time  so  occupied  will  often  be 
found  to  have  been  economically  spent ;  for  a 
carefully  made   skeleton    will    save    you    the 
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trouble  of  writing  your  sermon  over  twice. 
Not  that  I  would  dissuade  you  from  writing 
it  over  twice,  or  even  thrice,  if  you  have  time ; 
for  the  very  process  of  writing  impresses  it  on 
the  mind,  and  will  help  you  very  much  in  the 
delivery. 

The  design  and  composition  of  a  sermon  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  example  of  a  painter. 
Look  at  a  chef-d'oeuvre  of  some  first-rate 
artist,  and  you  will  see  that  his  object  has 
been  to  depict  some  one  action  or  idea;  and 
that  all  the  parts  of  the  picture  are  made 
subservient  to  the  general  effect.  Is  the  sub- 
ject, for  instance,  our  Saviour  on  the  cross  ? 
The  principal  light  is  thrown  on  the  figure  of 
the  Redeemer,  which  is  set  forth  more  strongly 
by  the  surrounding  gloom.  Patient  endurance 
is  marked  by  contrasting  his  graceful  body 
with  the  distorted  limbs  of  the  malefactors. 
His  placid  countenance  is  rendered  more  con- 
spicuously divine  by  the  ferocious  visages  of 
the  soldiers,  and  the  anguish  of  his  weeping 
disciples.  Every  thing,  in  short,  of  circum- 
stance, of  drawing,  and  colouring,  is  so  con- 
ceived as  to  direct  the  minds  of  those  who  look 
upon  it  to  the  principal  object  of  interest. 
Thus,  in  preaching,  you  should  choose  one  prin- 
cipal object,  and  group  your  materials   so   as 
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best  to  illustrate  that ;  keeping  the  main  design 
always  in  your  mind's  eye. 

Such  being  your  rule — which  will  be  more 
fully  developed  as  we  proceed — you  will  next 
consider  into  what  principal  heads  your  subject 
should  be  divided ;  as  the  painter  considers 
how  the  different  objects  should  be  disposed 
on  the  canvass.  Look  at  the  celebrated  picture 
by  llaphael,  of  St.  Paul  at  Athens.  The  sub- 
ject is  the  preaching  of  the  Apostle.  This 
evidently  divides  itself  into  two  ])arts — the 
energy  and  power  of  the  preacher,  and  the 
effect  produced  on  the  hearers.  Accordingly, 
you  will  see  that  though  the  principal  figure  is 
St.  Paul  himself,  yet  that  the  light  is  thrown 
on  the  countenances  of  the  hearers.  Your  eye 
wanders  first  to  one  and  then  to  the  other ; 
and  yet  the  subject  is  one  and  undivided — it  is 
the  preaching  of  St.  Paul. 

Afler  the  principal  branches  of  the  subject, 
then  come  the  subdivisions  and  separate  para- 
graphs to  be  considered, — the  filling  up  the 
canvass.  It  is  desirable  that  before  you  begin 
to  compose,  the  whole  subject  should  be  before 
your  mind, — not  only  in  its  principal  divisions, 
but  also  in  its  minute  details,  as  far  as  you 
are  able  to  grasp  them.  But  to  comprehend  a 
subject  in  detail  is  the  work  of  few  but  prac- 
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tised  masters.  You  should,  however,  always 
attempt  it,  because  no  labour  so  much  strength- 
ens the  mind.  And  here  is  the  principal  use  of 
your  skeleton, — to  assist  you  in  working  up  the 
materials,  so  that  they  shall  hang  well  together ; 
that  each  paragraph  may  be  complete  in  itself, 
yet  well  dove -tailed  and  connected  with  the 
rest ;  that  each  clause  may  be  in  its  proper 
place;  and  the  several  members  and  sections 
of  the  composition  stand  out  in  just  relief,  and 
have  a  definite  and  proper  relation  to  the  rest. 
And  note  that  each  principal  division  of  your 
subject  ought  to  have  a  degree  of  unity  in 
itself,  and  be  brought  to  a  close  in  a  marked 
and  striking  manner. 

You  will  say.  Well !  now,  at  last  I  may 
begin  to  write  my  sermon.  But  stop,  I  have 
one  point  still  to  call  your  attention  to,  and 
that  is  the  style  of  colouring.  It  is  very  desir- 
able, not,  indeed  as  an  essential  requisite,  but 
as  a  primary  beauty,  that  your  sermon  should 
take  its  complexion  and  character  from  the  text. 
If  the  text  be  in  the  shape  of  a  declaration,  a 
precept,  a  promise,  a  threatening,  an  invitation, 
an  appeal,  or  an  argument,  something  of  the 
same  form  and  character  should  be  given  to 
the  sermon.  Or,  again,  if  the  text  be  tender 
and  compassionate,  or  indignant  and  menacing, 
admonitory,  reproachful,  conciliatory,  or  en- 
T  2 
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couraging,  something  of  the  same  spirit  should 
be  infused  into  the  discourse.  Take,  for  instance, 
Cooper's  sermon  '  on  the  text,  "  What  fruit  had 
ye  then  in  those  things  whereof  ye  are  now 
ashamed  ?  for  the  end  of  those  things  is  death." 
The  writer  has  not  only  considered  the  mere 
import  of  the  words,  which,  in  themselves,  are 
full  of  instruction ;  but  he  has  adopted  the 
form  and  character  of  the  text.  It  is  an  appeal 
to  their  remembrance,  and  is,  in  form,  partly 
interrogatory,  partly  declaratory.  Such,  also, 
is  the  form  of  the  sermon.  He  asks,  what  fruit 
had  Eve  in  her  sin  but  shame  and  death  ? 
What  fruit  had  Judas?  He  appeals  to  good 
men,  who  had  left  the  ways  of  sin,  "  You,  1 
feel  assured,  will  readily  confess  that  you  found 
no  fruit  in  the  ways  of  sin."  He  then  sum- 
mons the  drunkard,  the  discontented,  the 
revengeful  and  passionate,  the  sensual  and 
worldly,  and  asks  them  separately,  what  fruit 
they  have.  "  There  is  not  one,"  he  concludes, 
"whose  conscience,  if  fairly  suffered  to  speak, 
would  not  testify  that  sin  yields  no  present 
fruit."  In  the  last  part  of  the  sermon,  he  sets 
forth,  declaratively,  that  the  end  of  sin  is  death. 
Tillotson,  on  the  same  text,  in  Sermons  clxii. 
clxiii.  clxiv.  clxv.  has  entirely  neglected  to  avail 

•  Senii.  ii.  vol.  i.  on  Rom.  vL  21. 
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himself  of  this  method  of  treating  the  subject, 
which  gives  so  much  spirit  and  beauty  to 
Cooper's  sermon. 

Sermon  i.  vol.  viii.  from  the  same  author,  is 
another  instance  of  the  transfusion  of  the  spirit 
and  character  of  the  text  into  the  discourse. 
"  Now  then  we  are  ambassadors  for  Christ,  as 
though  God  did  beseech  you  by  us  :  we 
pray  you  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye  reconciled 
to  God  ^."  A  few  pages  are  occupied  in  show- 
ing how  the  office  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
resembles  that  of  ambassadors  :  the  greater 
part  of  the  sermon  is  devoted  to  delivering 
the  gracious  message  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
character  of  an  ambassador. 

Again,  in  Sermon  v.  vol.  i,  on  the  text — 
"  Give  an  account  of  thy  stewardship,"  he 
introduces  a  well-conceived  address  of  the 
great  Judge  to  each  one  of  us  on  the  last  day, 
reminding  us  of  the  gifts  we  have  received,  and 
demanding  what  use  we  have  made  of  them. 
And  Sermon  iii.  vol.  viii.  is  an  instance  of  the 
argumentative  style,  from  the  text — "  Come 
now,  and  let  us  reason  together  ^" 

There  is  no  greater  beauty  in  point  of 
composition,  nor  any  thing  which  renders  a 
sermon   more   striking   and    interesting,    than 

2  2  Cor.  V.  20.  3  Isaiah  i.  18. 
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thus  to  seize  the  primary  idea,  or  pervading 
character  of  your  text,  and  apply  it  to  your 
composition. 

Another  mode  of  giving  an  appropriate  co- 
louring and  distinct  character  to  your  sermon, 
is  to  consider  the  part  of  the  Scripture  from 
which  the  text  is  taken.  A  subject  taken  from 
the  Gospels  should  be  treated  in  a  simple  and 
didactic  manner  :  one  from  the  Epistles  might 
assume  a  more  argumentative  or  doctrinal  cha- 
racter. Probably  you  will  most  frequently 
choose  your  text  from  the  New  Testament; 
yet  you  will  do  well,  for  variety's  sake,  some- 
times to  take  a  subject  from  one  of  the  earlier 
books.  Suppose  your  text  is  from  the  book  of 
Job.  In  this  case  you  should  read  the  book 
attentively,  and  endeavour  to  imbue  your  mind 
with  the  same  spirit.  Your  subject  may  be  the 
contemplation  of  some  of  the  more  difficult  points 
of  God's  ordinary  providential  arrangements; 
your  language  may  assume  something  of  a 
figurative  and  poetic  style;  and  your  illustra- 
tions may  be  drawn  from  the  manners  and 
scenery  of  the  age  and  country  in  which 
the  patriarch  lived.  The  parched  sands  and 
drought,  the  mirage  and  the  simoom,  the  palm 
tree  and  spice  groves, — all  these  things  should 
be  present  before  you ;  not  to  be  stuck  in,  at 
all  events,  like  the  painter's  cypress  tree,  but  so 
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that  they  may  naturally  fall  into  their  places,  if 
wanted,  and  give  a  tone  and  colouring  to  your 
composition.  Or,  again,  if  your  subject  be 
taken  from  the  book  of  Daniel,  here  a  thousand 
ideas  would  naturally  rise  in  your  mind,  of 
the  revolutions  of  nations,  the  rise  and  fall  of 
dynasties,  with  a  corresponding  train  of  his- 
torical illustration.  Or  if  it  be  from  the  book 
of  Proverbs — in  this  case  your  discourse  would 
most  appropriately  fall  into  a  practical  discus- 
sion of  the  affairs  of  ordinary  life.  The  book 
of  Psalms,  again,  furnishes  the  most  touching 
subjects  of  devotional  piety,  and  suggests  am- 
ple materials  to  preserve  the  keeping.  I  do 
not  say  that  very  good  sermons  may  not  be 
written,  without  any  reference  to  this  principle 
of  composition ;  still,  I  think  that  our  most 
admired  sermon-writers  have  either  aimed  at, 
or  fallen  into  it,  instinctively  ;  and  you  will  do 
well  to  have  it  in  your  eye  when  you  set  your- 
self to  compose. 

And  now,  at  length,  the  course  is  cleared, 
— ^the  barriers  are  removed.  You  have  been 
champing  the  bit,  and  pawing  the  ground  long 
enough.  It  is  time  to  give  you  your  head,  and 
throw  the  bridle  on  your  neck.  Away,  then  ! 
— but  remember,  now  you  are  once  off,  I  shall 
not  allow  you  to  stop  when  you  please.  If  you 
begin  to  flag  too  soon,  I  shall  not  spare  the 
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spur.  In  plain  terms,  when  you  once  begin  to 
write  your  sermon,  you  should  lorite  it  off  with 
as  little  interruption  as  possible.  While  the  af- 
flatus and  glow  of  composition  is  upon  you — 
while  your  head  is  full  and  your  heart  warm,  you 
should  pour  "  yourself  forth  upon  your  paper," 
freely  and  fluently.  It  should  be  "  the  gushing 
out  from  the  well-spring  of  the  heart."  Do  not 
now  pause  to  inquire  and  investigate ;  do  not 
think  of  correcting,  amending,  or  polishing ; 
care  not  for  your  rules  of  rhetoric  ;  but  go  on 
without  rest  or  pause — "  nee  mora  nee  requies" 
— until  either  you  have  finished  your  course,  or 
are  fairly  out  of  breath.  I  should  even  advise 
you  to  leave  blanks  rather  than  stop  to  seek  for 
words.  By  this  mode  your  sermon  will  have 
all  the  freshness  and  animation  of  the  extempo- 
raneous style,  probably  more  ;  for  you  will  not, 
when  you  preach  it,  be  embarrassed  for  words, 
or  nervous  from  fear  of  failure. 

What  I  have  said,  however,  requires  some 
qualification.  Though  I  recommend  you  to 
write  as  much  as  you  can, —  the  whole  sermon, 
if  possible,—  at  a  sitting,  I  hardly  expect  that 
you  will  be  able  to  conform  entirely  to  this 
rule.  Your  mind  will  probably  flag,  and  it  is 
not  desirable  that  you  should  go  on  when 
jaded.  One  division  of  your  sermon,  perhaps, 
will  be  found  as  much  as  you  can  manage  ;  or 
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you  might  compose  the  main  part,  and  reserve 
the  application  for  another  time.  And  when 
you  resume  your  labour  after  an  interval,  it  is 
a  good  rule,  suggested  by  Quinctilian,  to  go 
back  two  or  three  pages,  that  you  may  gather 
up  the  train  of  your  ideas,  and  come  up  with 
more  force  to  the  place  where  you  left  off;  as  a 
man  retires  a  few  paces,  in  order  to  gain  impe- 
tus before  he  leaps  *. 

The  principal  difficulty  which  you  will  here 
meet  with,  is  this — When  you  have  written 
your  sermon  off  in  the  manner  described,  it 
will  often,  perhaps  generally,  happen,  that, 
notwithstanding  all  your  endeavours  to  ex- 
press yourself  well,  your  composition  will  not 
be  good  enough  in  point  of  style  for  the  pulpit ; 
especially  if  you  have  to  preach  to  a  town 
congregation.  In  the  ardour  of  composition 
you  will  have  overrun  yourself,  and  slipped  into 
a  careless  style;  sometimes  mounting  up  towards 
the  borders  of  bombast,  sometimes  descending 
to  too  great  homeliness  and  familiarity.  You 
will  find  also  that  some  of  your  paragraphs  or 
clauses  have  not  fallen  into  their  right  places. 
Under  these  circumstances,  there  is  no  alterna- 
tive, but  the  lima  labor.  You  must  re-arrange 
those    parts    which  are   disorderly,     "supply 

*  Quinctil.  lib.  x.  cap,  3. 
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deficiencies,  correct  improprieties,  enlighten 
what  is  obscure,  familiarize  what  is  too  high, 
strengthen  the  weak  parts,  animate  the  lan- 
guid,''  and  correct  and  amend  whatever  offends 
the  ear — and  then  write  it  all  over  again.  To 
this,  as  a  beginner,  you  must  make  up  your 
mind  to  submit.  But  observe,  the  more  thought 
you  have  bestowed  on  your  subject  beforehand, 
the  less  will  your  composition  be  likely  to  need 
correction  * ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  matter  of 
your  sermon  is  impressive  or  interesting,  and 
your  manner  earnest  and  natural,  there  will  be 
the  less  need  of  correctness  of  style.  Still,  even 
with  the  best  possible  materials,  correctness  of 
style  is  an  improvement ;  and  it  is  unsafe,  (as 
I  have  more  than  once  remarked  when  listening 
to  a  sermon,)  even  for  the  best  preachers  to 
trust  to  their  powers  of  delivery  for  passing  off 
an  ill-written  and  ill-arranged  composition.  1 
am  aware  that  many  persons  are  averse  to  the 
lima  labor^  not  from  idleness,  but  on  principle ; 
they  do  not  like  a  composition  to  smell  of  the 
lamp ;  it  takes  away,  they  think,  from  its  ease 
and  persuasiveness.  Undoubtedly,  if  it  be  so, 
this  is  a  fault.  Still  it  is  better  to  give  your 
congregation  the  idea  that  you  have  been  tak- 
ing too  much  pains  for  them,  than  too  little. 

*  Rectius  crit  ab  initio  sic  opus  ducerc,  ut  coclandum,  noii 
ex  integro  fubricaudum  sit. — Quinctil.  lib.  x.  cap.  3. 
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Nothing  detracts  so  much  from  the  effect  of  a 
sermon  as  a  manifest  want  of  respect  for  those 
whom  you  address,  from  whatever  source  it  may- 
arise.  There  is  this  also  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, that  if  you  go  on  in  careless  compo- 
sition, you  will  be  careless  always  ;  whereas,  if 
you  take  pains  to  improve,  your  pains  will  soon 
be  needless. 

Of  the  pains  bestowed  in  composition  by  our 
best  sermon-writers,  I  am  not  aware  that  there 
is  much  account  preserved.  There  are,  indeed, 
some  of  Barrow^s  sermons,  written  four  or  five 
times  over  in  his  own  hand :  and  the  editor  of 
Massillon^s  "  Petite  Careme,"  mentions  as  a 
prodigy,  that  each  discourse  was  composed  in 
ten  or  twelve  days.  Bishop  Jebb  also  was  an 
exceedingly  laborious  composer.  But,  from  the 
known  practice  and  extant  works  of  other  au- 
thors, it  may  be  collected  that  correct  and 
careful  composition  by  no  means  implies  want 
of  ease  in  the  production,  but  rather  the  reverse. 
Pope  has  declared,  that 

"  Ease  in  writing  flows  from  art,  not  chance  ; 

As  those  move  easiest,  who  have  learn'd  to  dance." 

And  not  only  ease,  but  spirit  may  also  be 
attained  in  the  same  manner.  No  author  ever 
used   more    labour   in   his   composition    than 
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Sterne,  nor  at  the  same  time  is  there  any  who 
writes  with  more  apparent  ease  and  spirit.  The 
same,  I  beUeve,  is  true  of  Burke  and  Addison, 
and,  in  poetry,  of  Moore  and  Burns  :  the  sim- 
phcity  of  the  former,  and  the  naivete  o{  the  latter, 
are  the  work  of  consummate  art.  The  toil  of 
composition  is  well  illustrated  in  the  instances 
given  by  Moore,  in  his  Life  of  Sheridan,  of  the 
manner  in  which  that  clever  writer  would  work 
up  a  favourite  idea;  writing  and  re-writing 
it,  turning  it  over  in  all  possible  forms  and 
combinations,  until  it  came  forth  at  last  in 
the  most  perfect  and  pointed  shape.  It  is  not, 
of  course,  the  object  of  the  preacher  to  attain 
any  thing  equal  to  the  brilliant  and  cutting 
style  of  Sheridan's  witty  dialogues.  Still,  even 
in  sermons,  not  only  ease  but  a  degree  of  point- 
edness  and  concentration  shoidd  be  aimed  at, 
especially  by  a  preacher  whose  powers  of  deli- 
very are  not  great ;  for  nothing  helps  delivery 
so  much  as  clear  and  forcible  arrangement  of 
the  matter,  and  well-constructed  and  pointed 
sentences. 

I  have  said  a  good  deal  on  the  need  of  care  in 
correcting, — more,  perhaps,  than  some  might 
deem  advisable, — because  I  consider  it  to  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  a  beginner,  at  least  to 
by  far  the  majority  of  beginners  :  for  very  few 
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begin  with  a  style  even  tolerably  coirect.  Still, 
it  must  be  admitted,  that  compositions  are  often 
spoiled  by  too  much  polishing.  As  it  has  been 
remarked  of  Robert  Hall's  sermons — "  We  often 
desiderate  something  of  that  brave  neglect,  that 
unpolished  grandeur,  which  more  especially 
becomes  the  lips  of  him  who  is  speaking  the 
words  of  eternal  life^"  The  question  is,  how 
to  account  for  the  failure  of  some  and  the  suc- 
cess of  others,  so  that  we  may  attain  the  due 
medium,  and  acquire  the  talent  of  improving 
what  is  bad,  without  spoiling  what  is  good.  I 
think  the  following  will,  perhaps,  illustrate  the 
point  in  question.  A  man  sits  to  a  portrait 
painter,  who  at  the  first  rough  sketch  produces 
a  faithful  and  striking  likeness.  He  takes  it 
home  to  improve  it,  and  when  he  brings  it  again 
it  is  spoiled.  Every  stroke  the  painter  added 
has  made  it  worse,  instead  of  improving  it.  The 
spirited  sketch  is  daubed  over  and  effaced,  and 
the  likeness  entirely  lost.  What  is  the  cause 
of  this  failure  ?  It  is  this, — that  the  painter 
did  not  carry  in  his  mind's  eye  a  correct  idea  of 
what  his  portrait  ought  to  be.  Just  so,  unless 
you  know,  and  have  a  clear  impression  of  what 
your  style  ought  to  be,  you  will  often  do  more 
harm  than  good  by  polishing  your  first  compo- 

'  Christian  Observer. 
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sition.  You  may  strike  off  *'  currente  calamo" 
a  bold  design,  but  when  you  come  to  polish  it, 
every  alteration  will  but  help  to  spoil  it,  simply 
because  you  do  not  know  what  is  good  style 
and  what  is  bad ;  you  do  not  know  what  it  is  to 
improve,  and  what  to  spoil.  You  have  touched 
and  retouched,  when  you  ought  to  have  known 
that  the  first  conception  and  execution  were 
excellent.  You  were  not  satisfied  with  the  foam 
on  your  horse's  mouth,  and  the  "  terrible  glory 
of  his  nostrils,"  which  your  first  stroke  had  so 
vividly  portrayed ;  but  you  must  needs  add 
and  alter,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little,  till 
the  spirit  is  departed.  Thus  "  Isocrates  spent 
fifteen  years  in  adjusting  the  periods  of  his  Pane- 
gyric, and  spoiled  it  at  last."  What  is  the  re- 
medy for  this  evil?  How  are  you  to  know 
when  to  re-touch  and  when  to  stay  your  hand  ? 
There  is  no  remedy  but  to  learn  what  good  style 
really  is.  The  remarks  which  I  have  made  on 
style  will,  I  hope,  be  of  some  use,  if  you  will 
attend  to  them  :  but  the  surest  plan  to  improve 
your  taste  and  judgment  is,  carefully  to  study 
the  best  models.  Until  you  know  good  style 
when  you  see  it,  you  cannot,  except  by  instinct, 
make  your  own  like  it.  Whenever  you  wish 
to  add  fresh  matter,  it  is  best  to  reconstnict  the 
sentence  or  paragraph.  Do  not  sew  "  purj)lc 
patches"  on  the  old  materials;  the  legitimate 
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object  of  the  lim(B  labor  is  to  condense  and  sim- 
plify, not  to  embellish. 

To  a  person  who  has  an  inveterately  dull  and 
crawling  style,  I  should  recommend  that,  before 
composing,  he  should  take  up  a  volume  of  some 
writer  whose  style  is  even  to  a  fault  the  reverse ; 
such  as  Chalmers  or  MelviU.  It  is  something 
like  the  plan,  pursued  with  success,  of  teaching 
a  person  whose  handwriting  is  cramped,  to 
write  a  good  hand  in  six  lessons.  The  teacher 
directs  his  pupil  to  write  in  the  excess  of  scrawl- 
ing, so  that  three  or  four  letters  fill  a  line ;  and 
this  is  gradually  brought  down  to  what  is  cor- 
rect. Only  if  you  ever  adopt  this  mode,  be 
careful  that  you  do  not  fall  into  the  opposite 
extreme  from  that  which  you  want  to  avoid : 
do  not  mistake  scrawling  for  good  writing ;  nor 
Melvill's  and  Chalmers's  for  good  style, — at 
least  such  as  may  be  safely  imitated. 

Before  concluding  this  letter,  I  will  just  men- 
tion a  plan  which  from  experience  I  have  found 
good.  You  can  never  be  certain  of  the  effect  of 
a  sermon  before  you  have  preached  it.  What 
I  recommend,  then,  is  this — After  you  have 
preached  a  sermon,  mark  with  a  pencil  any 
parts  which  it  has  struck  you,  in  the  delivery, 
should  be  cancelled  or  improved.  Note  when 
your  congregation  seemed  interested,  and  where 
their  attention  began  to  flag,  with  a  view  to 
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correct  your  sermon  for  another  occasion.  And, 
besides  these  memoranda,  keep  your  old  manu- 
script, and  use  it  for  a  note-book ;  and  when- 
ever, in  the  course  of  reading  or  meditation, 
especially  in  studying  the  Scripture,  or  con- 
versing with  your  parishioners,  any  fresh  argu- 
ments or  illustrations  occur  to  you,  note  them 
down  carefully  in  their  proper  place  in  the 
sermon.  Locke  has  observed,  that  the  most 
valuable  of  our  thoughts  are  those  which  drop 
into  the  mind  as  it  were  by  accident :  and  Paley 
agrees  that  they  are  preferable  to  those  "  which 
are  forced  by  pumping."  By  this  process  of 
noting  down  your  thoughts  as  they  arise,  you 
will  be  enabled  at  some  future  time  to  write 
your  sermon  over  again  with  much  additional 
matter.  I  have  found  sermons  prepared  in  this 
way  more  satisfactory  than  any  others.  They 
join  to  the  advantage  of  Horace's  plan, — "  no- 
num  prematur  in  annum," — the  additional  be- 
nefit of  having  been  once  tried  already. 

If  you  do  not  adopt  some  plan  of  this  sort, 
but  keep  your  old  sermons,  and  preach  them 
over  again  without  improvement,  you  will  be 
disappointed  in  the  effect.  As  juvenile  pro- 
ductions, fresh  from  your  heart,  you  preached 
them  with  satisfaction  and  benefit.  They  were 
the  best  you  could  then  affbrd,  and  the  interest 
and   energy  with   which   you   delivered    them 
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communicated  itself  sympathetically  to  your 
congregation.  But,  as  you  grow  older,  the 
case  is  altered.  Topics  which  were  formerly 
fresh  and  interesting,  now  appear  trite  and  old; 
and  appearing  so  to  you,  they  will  seem  so  also 
to  your  congregation  from  your  very  manner  of 
preaching.  Therefore  whenever  you  bring  out 
"  old  things  from  your  treasury,"  take  pains  to 
freshen  them  up  and  renovate  them  in  the  man- 
ner described,  so  as  to  be  yourself  satisfied  with 
the  composition ;  and  then,  being  intrinsically 
better  than  before,  their  effect  is  likely  to  be 
proportionally  more  satisfactory  to  yourself  and 
impressive  to  your  congregation'. 

^  I  think  by  far  the  majority  of  preachers  would,  as  begin- 
ners, find  the  above  remarks,  on  the  method  of  composing, 
iiseful.  Undoubtedly  it  may  be  said  oi  some  pnsj  wi'iters,  as 
of  poets,  nascuntur,  nonfiunt ;  but  this  is  not  so  universally 
true  of  one  class  as  of  the  other.  There  is  no  law,  human  or 
Divine,  which  prevents  men  of  moderate  ability  from  being 
good  preachers  ;  but  a  man  cannot  be  a  good  preacher  without 
some  power  of  composition,  either  intuitive  or  acquired. 


U 


LETTER   XXIV. 


ON    THE    EXORDIUM. 

Having  spoken  generally  on  the  method  of 
composing,  we  come  now  to  treat  more  particu- 
larly of  the  mode  of  disposing  the  materials. 
All  that  can  be  pronounced  positively  on  the 
necessary  parts  of  a  sermon  is,  that  every  ser- 
mon must  have  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an 
end.  Even  this  truism  might  be  disputed ;  as 
some  preachers  dispense  with  an  exordium,  and 
others  have  no  conclusion  properly  so  called. 
Others,  again,  so  construct  their  sermon,  that 
the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  end,  might 
safely  change  places  without  any  great  detri- 
ment to  its  effect.  However,  as  most  good 
sermons  have  three  distinct  parts — exordium, 
discussion,  and  conclusion — we  will  begin  by 
considering  the  first. 

To  me  it  appears  that  the  exordium  is  far 
from   being    tin   unimportant  part  of    a    ser- 
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mon ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  deserves 
particular  attention.  It  is,  in  all  things,  a  great 
point  to  make  a  favourable  impression.  Be- 
sides, your  congregation  are  more  disposed  to 
listen  at  the  beginning  than  at  any  other  time. 
Therefore  it  should  be  your  object  to  make  the 
most  of  your  opportunity  to  fix  their  attention. 
If  the  exordium  is  good,  it  will  ensure  a  fa- 
vourable reception  to  your  sermon,  for  a  while 
at  least ;  whereas,  if  otherwise,  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult afterwards  to  arrest  the  attention  of  your 
hearers. 

The  theory  of  an  exordium  is  this. — You  find 
the  minds  of  your  hearers  unoccupied  and  un- 
moved. Your  exordium  ought  to  be  so  con- 
trived, as  to  remove  their  indifference.  It 
should  turn  their  attention  to  the  particular 
object  of  your  sermon  ;  and  leave  them  desirous 
of  hearing  you  further,  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  what  you  have  to  say  is  worth  attending 
to.  When  the  exordium  has  been  dehvered, 
they  should  be,  as  a  physician  would  say,  "  in 
a  state  of  gentle  excitement."  Hence,  in  the 
first  place,  your  exordium  should  be  interest- 
ing;  not  flat  and  common-place,  but  engaging 
and  agreeable. 

A  good  deal  will  depend  on  your  own  man- 
ner. If  you  seem  to  take  little  interest  your- 
self, your  congregation  will  be  similarly  uncon- 
u2 
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cerned.  But  if  your  own  mind  is  evidently 
filled  with  the  importance  of  your  subject,  you 
will  scarcely  fail  to  interest  your  hearers. 

But  further,  in  order  that  the  exordium  may 
be  interesting,  it  should  either  move  the  feel- 
ings, or  fix  the  understanding.  With  a  view  to 
the  former,  it  should  be  pitched  in  the  same 
key  with  the  discourse  itself.  Thus,  on  Christ- 
mas or  Easter  day,  your  manner  and  matter 
would  naturally  be  joyous  and  elevating;  on 
Good  Friday,  or  on  the  occasion  of  a  funeral 
sermon,  a  sad  and  solemn  air,  and  serious  re- 
flections, would  best  introduce  the  subject.  On 
a  fast  day,  you  would  commence  in  a  some- 
what stern  and  serious  manner ;  and  the  lan- 
guage of  your  exordium  should  correspond  with 
your  manner.  So  when  about  to  bring  forward 
some  lofty  mystery,  your  exordium  should  be 
more  than  usually  impressive  and  elevated,  in 
order  to  prepare  the  mind  for  reverence  and 
admiration.  Sometimes,  if  you  wish  to  strike 
your  hearers  forcibly,  your  exordium  may  be  in 
contrast  with  their  preconceived  affections ;  for 
nothing  fixes  the  attention  more  than  contrast. 
In  all  these  ways  may  you  interest  their  feel- 
ings. At  other  times  address  rather  their  un- 
derstanding. Set  before  them  some  striking 
and  important  truths.  Show  them  that  the 
subject  of  your  discussion  is  worth  their  atten- 
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tion — their  serious  attention :  interesting  to  all 
— interesting  to  them  in  particular.  Do  not, 
however,  tell  your  hearers  every  Sunday  that 
the  subject  you  are  about  to  preach  on  is  the 
most  important  and  interesting  of  any ;  and  do 
not  assert  that  it  is  so  at  all,  without  giving 
some  good  reason. 

Secondly :  the  exordium  should  be  generally 
rather  cool  and  grave  than  otherwise,  because 
the  minds  of  your  hearers  are  unmoved  and 
unexcited.  On  this  principle,  the  language 
should  be  clear  and  simple,  not  loaded  with 
metaphors  and  ornaments  of  speech,  nor  couch- 
ed in  the  form  of  interrogatories  or  violent 
exclamations.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be 
carefully  written;  for  your  hearers  are  more 
disposed  to  criticise  at  that  time  than  at  any 
other.  Their  mind  is  not  sufficiently  excited 
to  bear  any  thing  but  what  is  simple  and  cor- 
rect ;  as  the  stomach  when  sensitive  will  not 
bear  high  food.  But  this  rule  is  not  universal. 
The  commencement  of  the  first  oration  of 
Cicero  against  Catiline,  beginning,  "  Quous- 
que  tandem  abutere,  Catilina,  patientia  nostra," 
is  often  quoted  as  an  instance  of  departure 
from  grave  exordium  \  When  the  minds  of  the 
hearers  are  already  moved  with  passion,  there 

'  See  Quinctilian. 
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is  no  need  to  excite  them  gradually ;  you  have 
only  to  strike  the  same  key.  It  is  so  in  Masil- 
lon's  celebrated  exordium  on  the  funeral  of 
Louis  XIV.  "  Dieu  seul  est  grand."  When 
you  have  attained  eminence  in  the  pulpit,  and 
your  congregation  habitually  expect  to  hear 
something  which  shall  elevate  and  affect  them, 
you  may  open  your  sermon  with  some  such 
striking  exordium ;  but  until  then,  you  will 
succeed  best  by  being  cool,  grave,  and  simple. 

Thirdly :  An  exordium  should  not  be  harsh 
and  angry,  but  rather  affectionate  and  concilia- 
tory. By  the  former,  you  would  be  in  danger 
of  alienating  the  feelings  of  your  hearers,  and 
disposing  them  to  cavil  and  resist.  Generally 
speaking,  therefore,  reproof  should  come  after 
conviction.  But  on  this  subject  I  have  spoken 
at  large  in  a  former  letter '. 

Fourthly :  Your  exordium  should  be  modesty 
unpresuming,  and  respectful',  both  in  matter 
and  manner.  Arrogance  is  at  all  times  offen- 
sive in  a  preacher,  but  most  of  all  in  the 
exordium  :  indeed  all  faults  are  then  most  con- 
spicuous. 

Fifthly :  Your  exordium  should  be  brief, 
"  because  people  are  naturally  anxious  to  know 

*  See  Letter  vii. 

'  See  the  account  given  (Iliad,  ill.  210)  of  tlie  manner  of 
Ulysses, 
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what  the  minister  would  be  at,  and  to  have 
him  take  his  main  business  in  hand  *."  Besides, 
if  he  takes  up  too  much  time  in  the  exordium, 
there  may  not  be  enough  left  for  the  due  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject. 

Sixthly :  If  you  preach  constantly  before  the 
same  congregation,  avoid  too  much  sameness  in 
your  exordium. 

Such,  then,  being  the  character  most  suited  to 
an  exordium,  namely,  that  it  be  varied,  but  for 
the  most  part  brief,  modest,  conciliatory,  grave, 
and  always  interesting ;  and  not  only  generally 
interesting,  but  such  as  may  incline  the  hearts, 
or  the  minds,  of  the  hearers  to  the  particular 
subject  of  your  discourse ; — if  you  desire  ex- 
amples, take  down  any  volume  of  standard  ser- 
mons from  your  shelf,  and  you  will  find  them 
to  be  such  as  I  have  described.  I  may,  how- 
ever, briefly  advert  to  some  of  the  most  ordi- 
nary modes. 

The  simplest  exordium  is  merely  to  explain 
the  text.  When  there  is  any  difficulty  either 
in  the  terms  or  the  subject,  an  explanation 
miist  be  given  at  any  rate,  early  in  your  dis- 
course, and  will  form  a  very  good  exordium  on 
ordinary  occasions.  The  connexion  with  the 
context  may  often  be  wrought  into  an  agree- 

*  Archbishop  Hort, 
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able  exordium.  Many  texts  from  the  Epistles, 
especially  those  connected  with  a  controversy, 
are  unintelligible  till  the  circumstances  are  ex- 
plained. Thus  Tillotson,  in  Sermon  xv.  on 
1  John  iii.  16. — "  It  will  conduce  very  much 
to  the  clearing  of  this  matter  to  consider,  briefly, 
the  occasion  of  the  words ;  and  this  will  best  be 
done  by  attending  stedfastly  to  the  main  scope 
and  design  of  the  Epistle." 

Similar  to  this,  is  an  exordium  made  by  ad- 
verting to  the  time  or  place,  when  and  where 
the  words  were  spoken ;  the  circumstances  of 
the  person  speaking,  or  the  person  addressed ; 
the  state  of  parties,  and  other  topics  discussed 
more  at  large  in  a  former  letter*. 

Another  sort  of  exordium  is  to  point  out 
when  there  is  any  thing  remarkable  or  peculiar 
in  the  text  or  subject. 

Sometimes  the  literal  meaning  of  the  text 
may  seem  paradoxical,  and  require  elucidation, 
as,  "Take  no  thought  what  ye  shall  eat,  or 
what  ye  shall  drink,  nor  yet  for  your  bodies, 
what  ye  shall  put  on."  "What!"  exclaims 
Bishop  Home,  "  take  no  thought !  no  thought 
at  all  for  the  morrow  !  Attend  only  to  the  day 
which  is  passing  over  us,  and  make  no  provi- 
sion for  the  future !"     Sometimes  there  may  be 

*  See  Letter  xxi. 
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a  doctrinal  difficulty  involved  in  the  text,  or  it 
may  appear  to  contradict  some  other  text ;  in 
which  case  your  exordium  may  explain  the 
difficulty  or  contradiction. 

Sometimes  it  is  useful,  by  way  of  exordium, 
to  lay  down  the  general  principle  according  to 
which  you  purpose  to  treat  the  subject. 

A  common,  and  often  interesting  mode  of 
beginning  a  sermon,  is  to  weave  a  narrative  into 
the  exordium.  Thus  Blair,  in  vol.  iv.  Sermon  i. 
"  Job,  in  the  first  part  of  his  days,  was  the 
greatest  of  all  the  men  of  the  East ;  his  pos- 
sessions were  large,  his  family  numerous."  See 
also  Cooper,  vol.  iii.  Sermon  ii.  Your  narrative 
may  be  either  the  part  of  the  Scripture  from 
which  the  text  is  taken,  or  it  may  be  adduced 
from  some  other  part  to  illustrate  the  text.  The 
latter  causes  most  interest,  especially  if  the 
connexion  with  the  text  be  not  obvious ;  as  the 
curiosity  of  your  hearers  will  be  excited  to 
see  how  you  make  out  the  connexion.  Heber 
begins  his  first  sermon  with  the  following 
anecdote :—  "  There  is  an  ancient  fable,  which, 
fable  as  it  is,  may,  for  its  beauty  and  singu- 
larity, well  deserve  to  be  remembered,— that  in 
one  of  the  earliest  persecutions  to  which  the 
Christian  world  was  exposed,  seven  Christian 
youths  sought  concealment  in  a  lonely  cave, 
and  there,  by  God's  appointment,  fell   into  a 
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deep  and  deathlike  slumber.  They  slept,  the 
legend  runs,  two  hundred  years." 

Sometimes  you  will  find  it  necessary  to  begin 
by  refuting  some  objection,  if  it  be  very  ob- 
vious; or  guarding  against  some  misunder- 
standing, if  it  be  likely  to  occur ;  or,  by  con- 
troverting some  erroneous  conception,  which, 
ifunremoved,  would  invalidate  your  argument; 
particularly  one  which  rests  on  the  authority 
of  some  great  name.  Thus  Mr.  Benson  com- 
mences Lect.  xviii.  vol.  ii.  by  controverting 
Stackhouse's  idea  of  the  life  of  Joseph  being  a 
drama. 

Sometimes  you  may  open  your  sermon  by 
removing  an  inveterate  prejudice,  which  stands 
in  the  way  of  the  doctrine  which  you  wish  to 
establish.  Sometimes  from  a  general  principle 
you  may  descend  to  a  particular  application : 
at  other  times,  from  a  particular  instance  you 
may  ascend  to  a  general  principle. 

If  you  should  be  called  on  to  address  some 
dignified  assembly, — as,  for  instance,  the  Uni- 
versity, or  a  church  full  of  clergymen,  assem- 
bled at  a  visitation,  or  to  preach  an  Assize- 
sermon,  it  is  a  sign  of  very  bad  taste  to  pre- 
lude, as  members  of  Parliament  often  do,  by 
deprecating  criticism — lamenting  that  so  in- 
competent an  individual  has  been  chosen  for 
the  task, — and  declaring  that  you  are  over- 
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powered  by  your  feelings.  All  this  is  very  much 
out  of  place,  even  though  you  may  really  feel 
it.  You  ought  to  struggle  against  it ;  and  for- 
tify your  sense  of  personal  weakness  by  the 
dignity  and  importance  of  your  office.  Very 
different  from  this  was  the  celebrated  exordium 
of  Brydayne,  when  he  preached  before  the  pre- 
lates and  clergy  ^  in  the  church  of  St.  Sulpice, 
in  Paris: — "At  the  sight  of  an  audience  so 
new  to  me/'  said  he,  "  it  seems,  my  brethren, 
that  I  ought  to  commence  by  imploring  your 
kindness  in  favour  of  a  poor  missionary,  des- 
titute of  all  those  talents  which  you  require 
in  one  who  comes  to  discourse  with  you  on  the 
subject  of  your  salvation.  But  I  experience, 
at  this  moment,  a  sensation  of  a  very  different 
kind ; — and  if  I  feel  deeply  humbled,  do  not, 
I  beseech  you,  imagine  that  it  is  with  the 
wretched  disquietude  of  vanity,  as  though  I 
were  accustomed  to  preach  myself.  God  for- 
bid that  one  of  his  ministers  should  think  that 
he  needs  to  be  excused  by  you.  For  whoever 
you  may  be,  you  are,  like  myself,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  God,  but  miserable  sinners.  It  is 
solely  in  the  sight  of  your  God  and  mine,  that 
I  feel  myself  at  this    moment   compelled  to 


*  I  am  informed  that  it  was  before  the  King  and  his  court, 
which,  from  the  expressions,  seems  more  likely. 
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smite  upon  my  breast.  Until  this  moment  I 
have  been  accustomed  to  proclaim  the  Gospel 
of  the  Most  High  in  lowly  temples  covered 
with  thatch  ; — I  have  preached  the  severities  of 
penance  to  unhappy  beings,  the  greater  num- 
ber of  whom  have  at  the  time  wanted  bread ; 
I  have  announced  the  most  fearful  truths  of 
religion  to  the  simple  villager.  Unhappy  man  ! 
What  have  I  done  ?  I  have  made  sad  the  poor 
and  dearest  friends  of  the  Lord ;  I  have  filled 
w  ith  apprehension  and  grief  those  faithful,  sim- 
ple souls,  whom  I  ought  rather  to  have  con- 
doled with  and  comforted.  It  is  in  this  place 
— where  my  eye  meets  only  the  great  and 
wealthy,  the  oppressors  of  suffering  humanity, 
and  bold  and  hardened  offenders — ah !  it  is 
here  alone,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  scandals, 
that  I  ought  to  echo,  with  all  its  thunders,  the 
Divine  word,  and  summon  to  me  in  this  pulpit, 
— on  the  one  hand  death,  and  on  the  other  the 
great  God,  who  comes  to  be  our  Judge.  I  hold 
even  now  your  sentence  in  my  hand.  Tremble, 
then,  before  me,  ye  proud  and  scornful  men ! 
The  thankless  abuse  of  all  the  means  of  grace, 
the  necessity  of  salvation,  the  certainty  of 
death,  the  fearful  uncertainty  of  its  arrival,  final 
impenitence,  the  last  judgment,  the  small  num- 
ber of  the  elect ;  hell  itself,  and  above  all, 
eternity !  eternity !  these,  these  are  the  sub- 
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jects  on  which  I  am  about  to  enter,  and  which  I 
should  have  reserved  for  you  alone.  Ah  !  how 
I  need  your  help  !  You  who  will  condemn  me, 
perhaps,  without  saving  yourselves ;  may  God 
touch  your  hearts,  while  his  unworthy  minister 
speaks  !  He  surely  will,  for  I  have  acquired  a 
large  experience  of  his  mercies.  He  !  He  alone 
can  reach  the  depths  of  your  consciences. 
Then,  struck  with  alarm — smitten  with  dis- 
tress, at  your  iniquities,  you  will  come  and 
cast  yourselves  in  the  arms  of  his  love,  pour- 
ing forth  tears  of  compunction  and  grief.  Then, 
and  then  only,  will  you  make  me  eloquent 
enough."  This  is  a  fine  specimen  of  bold  elo- 
quence, though  not  quite  suited  to  an  English 
pulpit. 

Lastly. — It  is  a  disputed  question,  though 
not  a  very  important  one,  whether  you  should 
compose  your  exordium  first  or  last.  In  so 
short  a  composition  as  a  sermon,  it  is  of  little 
moment  which  course  you  pursue;  only,  the 
subject  ought  to  be  well  planned  in  your  head 
before  the  exordium  is  written ;  and  you  should 
be  careful,  while  you  select  some  interesting 
point  for  the  exordium,  at  the  same  time  not  to 
take  so  much  as  to  anticipate  or  impoverish  the 
main  part  of  your  discourse, 

Claude  recommends  the  considering  of  the 
whole  sermon  under  one  point  of  view,  condens- 
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ing  it  into  one  idea,  (which  would  serve  for  the 
title  of  the  sermon,)  and  then  setting  forth,  by 
way  of  exordium,  some  other  idea  connected 
with  that  idea.  Thus  Cooper,  vol.  i.  Sermon 
ii.: — "What  fruit  had  ye  in  those  things  whereof 
ye  are  now  ashamed?  for  the  end  of  those 
things  is  death."  His  division  is, — 1st,  sin 
yields  no  present  fruit ;  2ndly,  it  is  followed  by 
shame;  3rdly,  it  ends  in  death.  Condensed 
into  one  idea  this  might  be  called — "  Sin  shown 
in  its  true  colours."  His  exordium  speaks  of 
the  advantage  of  this  exposure ; — "  One  of  the 
surest  means  by  which  Satan  keeps  men  under 
his  power,  is  by  keeping  them  in  ignorance  of 
their  state.  Did  they  once  see  in  what  a  vile, 
shameful,  and  ruinous  service  they  were  en- 
gaged," [observe  these  three  epithets,  how  they 
correspond  with  the  triple  division,]  "  they 
would  quickly  leave  it ;  did  they  once  see  what 
sin  really  was,  they  would  speedily  flee  from  it. 
In  this  view  the  text  is  particularly  useful,  for 
it  sets  sin  before  v^  in  its  time  colours,  and  shows 
us  what  it  is  when  stript  of  every  covering." 

Some  preachers,  as  Tillotson  and  Cooper, 
are  in  the  habit  of  making  at  the  beginning 
a  formal  division  of  their  subject,  and  telling 
you,  beforehand,  all  that  they  are  going  to  say'. 

'  See  Tillotson  in  Serm.  ccxi.  and  elsewhere. 
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Others  object  to  this  practice, — first,  because  it 
has  too  formal  an  air;  and,  secondly,  because 
it  too  much  anticipates  the  subject,  and  takes 
away  from  the  interest.  If  the  main  object  of 
a  sermon  were  that  it  be  remembered,  both  a 
formal  division  and  a  recapitulation  would  be 
indispensable.  But  the  main  object  in  a  ser- 
mon is  not,  so  strictly  speaking,  that  it  be 
remembered,  as  that  it  be  understood  at  the  time, 
and  leave  behind  a  permanent  impression, — an 
impression,  not  so  much  of  the  arguments,  as 
of  the  conclusion.  If  you  can  leave  your  point 
firmly  and  practically  impressed  on  your  hear- 
ers^ minds,  it  is  of  little  comparative  importance 
whether  they  remember  all  your  argument  or 
not.  However,  division  will  often  be  found 
very  useful  to  make  a  sermon  understood,  and, 
through  that,  to  make  the  requisite  impression. 
When  the  subject  is  difficult  and  intricate,  it 
may  be  well  on  this  account  to  distinguish  its 
parts ;  but  when  the  subject  is  so  simple  as  to 
be  understood  without  formal  division,  it  should 
be  omitted  as  needless,  and  on  other  accounts 
objectionable.  Yet,  though  you  may  not  choose 
formally  to  divide  the  whole  subject,  it  may 
sometimes  be  found  desirable  to  divide  or  to 
number  a  part  of  your  discourse.  You  may 
say,  for  instance, — "There  are  two  points  to 
which  I  would  here  call  your  particular  atten- 
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tion  ;"  or  you  may,  if  you  please,  make  a  divi- 
sion of  the  main  body  or  argument,  and  then 
proceed  to  something  new  in  the  appHcation. 
For  it  is  often  both  useful  and  interesting  to 
bring  out  some  new  and  striking  matter  for 
which  the  hearers  were  unprepared.  I  do  not 
like  a  sermon  divided  thus — *'  First,  I  shall 
show  you  so  and  so ;  secondly,  so  and  so : 
then  endeavour  to  apply  it  to  your  hearts,  or 
improve  it  to  your  edification."  What  is  the 
use  of  this  last  announcement  ?  This  ought  to 
come  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Your  division  should  be  in  concise  and 
pointed  terms  ;  and  one  part  should  lead  natu- 
rally to  the  next.  Since  all  division  is  made  in 
order  thcit  the  sermon  may  be  understood,  you 
will  perceive  that  it  is  chiefly  applicable  to 
illiterate  congregations. 

Lastly,  there  is  a  distinction,  though  not  a 
difference,  between  division  of  a  text  and  divi- 
sion of  subject.  Strictly  speaking,  the  subject 
only  should  be  divided.  Some  texts  will  not 
divide,  and  that  on  the  whole  is  fortimate.  To 
divide  the  text  without  reference  to  the  subject 
can  never  lead  to  a  good  mode  of  treatment ; 
but  it  is  a  mistake  into  which  preachers  con- 
tinually fall.  We  shall,  however,  look  more 
into  this  point  in  a  subsequent  letter. 


LETTER    XXV. 


ON    DISCUSSION — LECTURES. 

Next  to  exordium  comes  discussion;  in  speak- 
ing of  which  I  would,  in  the  first  place,  remind 
you  always  to  keep  in  view,  that  the  true  object 
of  all  preaching  is  to  win  souls  to  Christ.  It  is 
not  enough  to  take  up  half  an  hour  in  speaking 
agreeably  on  some  religious  subject.  You 
should  have  a  constant  eye  to  the  persuasion 
of  your  hearers,  whether  it  be  by  instruction, 
argument,  or  exhortation.  Nor  should  you 
consider  how  the  subject  may  be  best  handled 
in  itself,  but  how  best  handled  with  reference 
to  this  point.  Every  thing,  in  short,  except 
truth,  must  give  way  to  persuasion. 

Persuasion,  then,  being  the  point  in  which 
all  sermons  essentially  agree,  it  is  in  the  mode 
of  discussing  or  treating  a  subject  with  this  view 
that  they  essentially  differ.     We  shall  find  it 
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convenient  here  to  classify  discourses  from  the 
pulpit  upon  this  principle.  There  would  seem 
to  be  an  endless  variety  both  in  the  conception 
and  execution  of  sermons;  yet  they  may  be 
arranged  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  our  pre- 
sent purpose  under  certain  definite  heads.  We 
will  first  make  a  division  of  all  discourses  into 
lectures  and  sermons.  My  present  letter  will 
include  the  former  of  these  divisions. 

By  lectures,  I  mean  the  expounding  or  ex- 
plaining of  Scripture  or  other  subjects,  as  the 
Liturgy,  Creed,  or  Articles.  But  this  may  be 
done  either  by  a  mere  unconnected  comment, 
or  with  a  view  to  some  principal  point.  We 
must,  therefore,  subdivide  this  class  into  lectures 
proper  and  expository  discourses,  the  difl'erence 
between  which  is,  that  the  latter  require  unity 
of  subject,  which  the  former  do  not.  By  lec- 
tures proper  I  mean  the  simplest  and  rudest 
kind  of  pulpit  address,  like  the  homilies  of  the 
ancient  Churches — when  preaching  was  not  so 
formal  a  business  as  it  is  at  present;  but  the 
Presbyters  and  Bishop  rose,  one  after  another, 
to  address  a  word  of  exhortation  to  the  people. 
The  lecturer  commonly  takes  a  portion  of  the 
Scripture,  and,  according  to  his  ability,  expounds 
or  explains  it  in  a  continuous  order ;  his  object 
being  to  influence  the  minds  of  his  hearers 
principally  by  means  of  Scriptural  instruction. 
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The  Holy  Scriptures  speak  in  a  great  measure 
for  themselves;  the  mere  presentation  to  the 
mind  of  Scriptural  truth  possesses  in  itself  the 
force  of  persuasion  on  minds  fitted  for  the 
reception  of  it.  But  then,  to  illiterate  persons, 
many  portions  of  Scripture,  and  many  Scrip- 
tural allusions  and  expressions,  are  not  intel- 
ligible. "Preachers,"  says  Fenelon,  "speak 
every  day  to  the  people  of  the  Scriptures,  the 
Church,  the  patriarchs,  the  law,  the  Gospel,  of 
Moses  and  Aaron,  and  Melchizedek,  of  Christ, 
the  Prophets,  the  Apostles;  but  there  is  not 
sufficient  care  taken  to  instruct  them  in  the 
meaning  of  these  things,  and  the  character  of 
these  holy  persons'."  "  How  can  people  under- 
stand that  Christ  is  our  Passover,  if  we  do  not 
teach  them  what  the  passover  means?"  A 
good  deal  of  this  work  is  effected  in  these  days 
at  Sunday-Schools;  still  there  remains  much 
which  may  be  done,  by  way  of  remembrance,  if 
not  strictly  instruction,  in  lectures  from  the 
pulpit. 

This  mode  of  address  does  not,  perhaps, 
afford  such  opportunities  for  elegant  composi- 
tion, or  animated  eloquence,  as  the  preaching  of 

•  Fenelon,  Dialogues  sur  I'Eloquence,  iii.  "  La  veritable 
maniere  de  prouver  la  verite  de  la  Religion,  est  de  la  bien 
expliquer.  Elie  se  prouve  elle-meme,  quand  on  en  donne  la 
vraie  id^e*"     lb. 
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regular  sermons,  but  it  requires  more  scriptural 
knowledge,  and  a  greater  facility  of  bringing  it 
forward.  It  admits  of  an  infinite  number  of 
illustrations,  explanations,  and  comparisons  of 
texts.  The  warp  of  your  work  is  the  chapter 
of  the  Bible  before  you  ;  you  may  weave  it  into 
any  colours  or  patterns  you  have  by  you, — all 
the  knowledge  you  possess.  Lectures  of  this 
sort,  though  not  by  custom  admissible  as  the 
principal  discourse  on  the  Lord's  day,  have, 
however,  the  authority  of  eminent  persons  for 
their  usefulness  on  many  occasions.  "  Long 
sermons,"  says  Bishop  Burnet,  "  in  which 
points  of  divinity  are  more  ably  and  regularly 
handled,  are  above  the  capacity  of  the  people ; 
short  and  plain  ones  upon  large  portions  of 
Scripture  [long  texts  and  short  sermons,  as  Scou- 
gal  calls  them,]  would  be  better  hearkened  to, 
and  have  a  much  better  effect.  They  would 
make  the  hearers  love  and  understand  the 
Scriptures  better."  So  important  did  Paley 
consider  this  sort  of  preaching,  that  he  deli- 
vered a  charge  expressly  upon  the  advantages 
of  lectures,  and  particularly  recommends  them 
after  the  afternoon  service  in  country  parishes. 
"  Lectures  may  be  given,"  he  says,  "  on  the 
Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Commandments, 
the  Articles  ;  but  expositions  of  Scripture  pos- 
sess manifest  advantages  above  other  schemes  of 
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teaching.  They  supply  a  more  extensive  variety 
of  subject ;  as  one  short  chapter,  or  half  a  long 
one,  will  always  be  sufficient  for  one  occasion. 
I  am  apt  also  to  believe  that  admonition  against 
any  particular  vice  may  be  delivered  in  com- 
menting upon  a  text  in  which  such  vice  is  re- 
proved, with  more  weight  and  efficacy  than  in 
any  other  form.  The  Scripture  will  seem  to 
lead  you  to  it,  so  that  it  will  exclude  the  suspi- 
cion of  intentional  personality,  even  though  you 
speak  freely  and  pointedly."  He  might,  per- 
haps, have  added,  with  equal  truth,  that  lec- 
tures of  this  sort  afford  opportunities  by  which 
the  great  truths  also  of  the  Gospel  may  be 
impressed  on  the  minds  of  many  hearers  more 
advantageously  than  in  any  other  way.  In 
addition  to  this  advice,  he  affords  us  the  valu- 
able authority  of  his  own  experience  of  the  good 
resulting  from  such  a  mode  of  instruction. 
"  The  afternoon  congregation,  which  consisted 
of  a  few  aged  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  church,  seldom  amounted  to  more  than 
twelve  or  fifteen ;  since  the  time  I  have  com- 
menced this  practice,  the  congregation  have 
advanced  from  under  twenty  to  above  two  hun- 
dred. This  is  a  fact,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  wor- 
thy your  observation,  because  I  have  not  a  doubt 
but  every  clergyman  who  makes  a  like  attempt 
will  meet  with  the  same  success,  and  many,  I  am 
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persuaded,  with  much  more.  Any  one  com- 
mentary on  the  New  Testament  will  supply 
materials  for  the  work,  and  is,  indeed,  all  the 
apparatus  necessary  for  undertaking  it.  Gro- 
tius,  Hammond,  Whitby,  Clarke,  Doddridge, 
[or  Girdlestone,]  will  any  of  them  be  found  to 
contain  what  is  sufficient  for  the  present  pur- 
pose. For  the  purpose  of  public  expounding, 
a  different  preparation  will  be  necessary  for 
different  persons,— and  for  the  same  person  in 
the  progress  of  his  undertaking.  One  may 
choose  at  first  to  write  down  the  greatest  part 
of  what  he  delivers  ;  another  may  find  it  suffi- 
cient to  have  before  him  the  substance  of  the 
observations  he  has  to  offer,  which  will  gra- 
dually contract  itself  into  heads  and  notes  or 
common  places ;  upon  which  he  will  dilate  or 
enlarge  at  his  discretion.  In  the  mode  also  of 
conducting  the  work,  room  may  be  left  for  dif- 
ference of  choice.  One  may  choose  to  expound 
the  Second  Lesson,  another  the  Gospel  of  the 
day,  another  a  portion  of  Scripture  selected  by 
himself,  and  to  another  it  may  appear  best  to 
begin  with  the  Gospel,  and  so  regularly  forward ; 
which  method  I  have  practised  as  most  simple 
and  connected."  Perhaps  as  good  a  plan  to 
adopt  as  any  would  be  an  harmonical  eirplana- 
tion  of  the  Gospel,  admitting  copiously  of  illus- 
tration from  other  parts  of  Scripture;  and  I 
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would  in  general  propose  one  main  subject. 
Thus  if  you  begin  the  history  of  our  Lord,  let 
the  first  lecture  be  on  the  cause  of  his  coming 
into  the  world.  To  assist  your  memory,  if  ne- 
cessary, note  down  the  heads  thus : — "  History 
of  our  Lord,  most  interesting  part  of  the  Bible. 
I  propose  (with  God's  permission)  to  lay  before 
you  a  connected  account  from  the  Gospels  ; — 
those  who  cannot  read  will  have  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  Scripture  presented  to  them, 
those  who  can  will  have  it  set  before  them  in  a 
connected  form  ; — I  beg  you  to  meditate  at  your 
homes  on  what  I  say,  and  pray  God  to  enable 
you  to  profit.  We  will  begin  with  John  i.  (open 
the  Bible  and  read.)  This  shows  that  we  are 
not  to  consider  the  birth  of  our  Lord  as  the 
beginning  of  his  existence.  No,  He  had  no 
beginning  nor  end, — He  is  immortal, — eternal. 
He  was  present  at  the  creation  (read  Heb.  i. 
first  part) ;  all  this  is  spoken  of  Jesus  Christ — 
so  He  was  not  mere  man,  but  God — God  mani- 
fest in  the  flesh.  Secondly :  Why  did  He  come 
into  the  world? — to  save  man — let  us  inquire 
into  this,  (read  Genesis  i.  26 ;  ii.  7 — 9.  15,  de- 
scription of  man's  original  happy  state;  then 
part  of  Gen.  iii.  description  of  his  fall  and  curse.) 
Thenceforth  its  nature — bad,  corrupt,  and  sin- 
ful. This  is  not  only  history  or  conjecture,  but 
what  we  may  see  and  feel ; — look  around, — look 
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within,  at  our  own  hearts,  how  weak !  how 
sinful !  (read  Romans  vii.  14.)  It  was  to  save 
us  from  this  state  that  the  Son  of  God,  though 
equal  to  his  Father,  came  and  took  our  nature, 
lived,  taught,  suffered,  died.  Recapitulate, — 
apply, — conclude  with  Rev.  vii.  14,  to  the  end." 
This  sketch  has  more  connexion,  perhaps,  than 
is  generally  needful  in  lectures,  and  belongs 
more  properly  to  the  next  division  of  our  sub- 
ject ;  but  I  have  set  it  down  here,  as  being  what 
I  imagine  an  improvement  on  the  common 
method  of  taking  only  a  chapter.  It  is  both 
easier  to  the  preacher  and  more  instructive  to 
the  people.  It  requires  rather  more  preparation, 
but  less  invention  at  the  time  of  delivery. 

The  simple  mode  of  exposition,  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking,  is  capable  of  great  refine- 
ment, and  admits  of  adajjtation  to  the  most 
cultivated  congregations.  Witness  Porteus's 
Lectures  on  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  and  Robin- 
son's and  Blunt's  on  Scripture  characters. 
These,  though  composed  in  the  most  polished 
form,  cannot  be  otherwise  classed  than  under 
the  present  head,  on  account  of  their  want  of 
unity  of  subject.  Indeed,  they  were  not  deli- 
vered by  their  respective  authors,  as  sermons 
on  the  Lord's  day,  but  as  week-day  lectures. 

It  should  be  observed  that,  though  lectures 
of  this  description  are  not  generally  admissible 
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as  regular  sermons,  yet  that  this  mode  of  ex- 
pounding may  often  be  advantageously  em- 
ployed as  a  part  of  any  sermon,  when  a  portion 
of  Scripture,  illustrative  of  the  subject  in  hand, 
requires  explanation. 

The  second  division  of  lectures,  which  we 
have  termed  expository  discourses,  differs  from 
the  former  in  requiring  unity  of  design,  and 
some  definite  subject;  whereas,  the  other  sort 
admits  of  whatever  heterogeneous  materials  are 
found  together  in  the  chapter.  Under  the  head 
of  expository  discourses  we  understand  those, 
the  subject  of  which  is  some  narrative  of  Scrip- 
ture, some  parable,  or  Scripture  character  taken 
as  a  whole,  the  argument  of  an  epistle,  the  sub- 
ject of  a  psalm,  or  any  similar  topic.  Bishop 
Butler's  sermon  on  Balaam  is  a  good  instance 
of  this  sort  of  discourse.  His  text  is,  "  Let  me 
die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last 
end  be  like  his^"  "If,"  says  he,  "what  shall 
be  offered  to  your  consideration  at  this  time,  be 
thought  a  discourse  upon  the  whole  history  of 
the  man,  rather  than  upon  the  particular  words 
which  I  have  read,  this  is  of  no  consequence. 
It  is  sufficient  if  it  afford  reflections  of  use  and 
service  to  ourselves."  After  relating  the  prin- 
cipal incidents  of  his  history,  he  says,  "  So  the 

*  Numbers  xxiiL  10. 
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object  we  have  now  before  us  is  the  most  asto- 
nishing in  the  world  :  a  very  wicked  man  per- 
sisting in  his  wickedness,  and  preferring  the 
wages  of  unrighteousness,  even  when  he  had 
before  him  a  hvely  view  of  death.  Good  God ! 
what  inconsistency,  what  perplexity  is  here! 
To  bring  these  observations  home  to  ourselves, 
it  is  but  too  evident  that  many  persons  allow 
themselves  in  very  unjustifiable  courses,  who 
yet  make  great  pretensions  to  religion.^'  In 
this  example  we  see,  that  though  the  whole 
history  is  touched  on,  yet  it  is  all  made  to  bear 
on  one  point ;  the  rays  are  all  concentrated  into 
one  focus ;  which  is  the  essential  feature  of  the 
sort  of  sermons  now  under  our  view.  I  will 
not  say  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make 
the  whole  portion  of  Scripture  selected  bear  on 
one  point;  because,  sometimes,  several  infer- 
ences, more  or  less  closely  connected  toge- 
ther, may  be  profitably  drawn  from  the  same 
source  without  interfering  with  the  unity  of  the 
whole.  "  A  coherent  view,"  says  Fenelon,  "  of 
the  chief  facts  relating  to  any  person  or  trans- 
action may  be  given  in  a  concise,  lively,  close, 
pathetic  manner,  accompanied  by  such  moral 
reflections  arising  from  the  several  circum- 
stances, as  may  best  instruct  the  hearers. 

Unlike  the  former  kind  of  lecture,  the  expo- 
sitory  discourse   is  well  adapted  to  ordinary 
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preaching  before  a  mixed  congregation.  In 
some  respects  it  is  the  best  of  any,  especially  to 
a  country  congregation,  many  of  which  are  un- 
able to  read ;  for  it  brings  before  them  in  a  plain 
manner  considerable  portions  of  Scripture.  And 
not  only  is  it  the  easiest  sort  of  sermon  to  be 
understood,  but  it  is  also  the  easiest  to  write. 
A  moderate  exertion  of  talent  is  sufficient,  be- 
cause the  sketch  and  materials  are  in  a  great 
measure  prepared  to  the  preacher's  hand. 

With  regard  to  the  text  proper  for  a  discourse 
of  this  sort,  it  will  be  enough  to  read  a  short 
sentence  for  form's  sake,  as,"  Hear  ye  therefore 
the  parable  of  the  sower;"  "The  lord  com- 
mended the  unjust  steward  ;"  "  God  be  merciful 
to  me  a  sinner  !"  These  will  serve  to  introduce, 
as  the  subject  of  your  discourse,  the  portions  of 
Scripture  from  which  they  are  respectively 
taken. 

I  shall  devote  the  remainder  of  this  letter  to 
giving  some  cautions  against  a  spurious  mode 
of  expounding  Scripture,  which,  though  it  has 
its  admirers,  and  is  sanctioned  by  the  authority 
of  some  of  the  Fathers,  is  deservedly  censured 
by  the  most  judicious  theologians; — I  mean 
the  plan  of  drawing  out  the  words  of  Scripture 
beyond  their  true  and  legitimate  meaning,  either 
in  the  way  of  direct  and  authoritative  interpre- 
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tation,  or  in  the  more  vague  and  indefinite  mode 
of  arbitrary  accommodation.  Take  the  follow- 
ing for  an  instance :  "  Jacob  found  admittance 
to  his  father,  and  obtained  his  blessing  by  put- 
ting on  the  goodly  raiment  of  his  elder  brother 
Esau.  Thris,  if  we  hope  to  gain  the  favour  of 
our  heavenly  Father,  and  be  received  into  his 
presence,  we  must  put  on  the  best  robe,  the 
robe  of  righteousness, — the  goodly  raiment  of 
our  elder  Brother :  we  must  be  clothed  with 
his  spotless  covering,  or  we  shall  never  know 
the  blessing."  This  has  been  called  the  ultra- 
evangelic  style:  it  is  the  accommodation  of  every 
possible  incident  to  Christ  and  the  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel.  But,  if  you  accommodate  them  to 
Christ,  why  may  not  those  who  choose  apply 
them  to  other  persons  ?  "  God  created  the  »un 
and  the  moon,  that  is,  said  the  Extravagants 
[canons]  of  Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  the  Pope  and 
the  Emperor.  ^Behold,  here  are  two  swords,' 
said  St.  Peter.  It  is  enough,  said  Christ — 
enough  for  St.  Peter.  So  he  got  the  two 
swords,  the  spiritual  and  temporal — said  the 
gloss  on  that  text.  Of  these  things  there  is  no 
beginning  and  no  end,  no  certain  principle  and 
no  good  conclusion'."  Surely  such  a  mode  of 
interpretation,  however  piously  intended,  is  not 

*  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor, 
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only  unedifying,  but  positively  mischievous. 
It  injures  the  purity  and  credibility  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  ought  to  "  utter  a  certain  sound ;" 
and  it  invalidates  the  force  of  what  is  true,  by 
mixing  up  with  it  what  is  doubtful  and  fanciful. 
The  proper  mode  of  expounding  Scripture  is 
"to  give  the  true  sense,  and  to  ground  on  it 
only  such  inferences  as  naturally  flow  from  it ; 
not  to  find  out  recondite  meanings,  mystic  allu- 
sions, and  fanciful  analogies.^^  When  the  mo- 
desty of  common  sense  is  overstepped,  we  know 
not  into  what  error  and  fallacies  we  may  be  led. 
It  is  difficult  to  know  precisely  where  to  draw 
the  line  between  fanciful  accommodation  and 
legitimate  deductions.  Some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent lecturers  and  preachers  of  the  present  day 
have,  I  think,  in  some  instances,  deviated  from 
the  just  line.  Thus  in  the  sermons  of  Bishop 
Heber  (which,  however,  we  must  remember 
were  published  after  his  death)  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing passage  on  the  parable  of  the  good 
Samaritan* : — "  The  unfortunate  plundered  tra- 
veller is  a  representative  of  all  mankind.  They, 
like  him,  have  departed  from  Jerusalem,  the 
city  of  God — his  favour,  or  the  light  of  his 
countenance;  and  set  their  face  towards  the 
pursuits   and  pleasures   of  this   world — ^those 

*  The  same  exposition  is  found  in  Jones  of  NaylauJ,  and 
in  earlier  writers. 
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temptations  which  are  represented  under  the 
name  of  Jericho, — a  town  which,  as  you  will 
read  in  the  book  of  Joshua,  was  accursed  of 
God,  and  devoted  to  everlasting  ruin.  And, 
like  this  traveller,  by  their  departure  from  Jeru- 
salem, they  have  fallen  into  a  valley  of  blood, — 
into  the  power  of  the  worst  of  thieves,  and  the 
most  cruel  of  murderers,  the  devil  and  his  angels. 
And  now,  stripped  of  his  raiment  of  righteous- 
ness, wounded  to  the  very  death,  and  his  wounds 
festering  in  the  face  of  heaven,  man  is  left  in 
the  naked  misery  of  his  nature,  without  hope, 
or  help,  or  comfort.  A  certain  priest  comes 
down  this  way  ;  by  him  are  signified  the  sacri- 
fices ofiered  for  sin  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
world,  the  offerings  of  Melchizedek,  Noah,  and 
Abraham.  But  to  help  this  wretched  object 
the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  was  vain ;  it 
could  not  cleanse  his  conscience,  nor  heal  the 
wounds  inflicted  by  his  spiritual  enemies :  the 
sacrifice  passes  by  on  the  other  side.  A  Levite 
next  appears,  the  representative  of  the  Jewish 
law  given  by  Moses,  himself  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi,  and  administered  in  all  its  ceremony  by 
the  Levite  family.  Moses  is,  indeed,  repre- 
sented as  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  evil  and 
the  miserable  condition  of  mankind;  he  ap- 
proaches, he  looks  on  the  sufferer,  but  will  not, 
or  cannot  help  him;  no  ceremonies,  no  outward 
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forms  of  holiness  are  here  of  service ;  he  passes 
by  on  the  other  side.  But  a  certain  Samaritan 
— (do  you  not  remember  how  the  Jews  had 
said  to  Jesus,  Thou  art  a  Samaritan,  and  hast  a 
devil?) — a  certain  Samaritan,  saith  our  Lord, 
(using  their  own  language,  and  the  insults  they 
had  thrown  out  against  Him,)  as  he  journeyed, 

came  where  he  was Do  you  not  perceive, 

my  Christian  friends — do  not  your  own  hearts 
inform  you  how  truly  the  parable  resembles  our 
blessed  Saviour?  ....  So  closely  do  even  the 
smallest  circumstances  of  this  parable  agree 
with  the  explanation,  that  the  ancient  doctors 
and  fathers  of  the  Church  are  of  opinion,  that 
by  the  two  pieces  of  silver  are  represented  the 
sacraments,  which  are  left  for  the  support  of 
Christians  till  their  good  Samaritan  shall  return 
again ;  and  which  are  committed  to  the  care  of 
the  clergy,  who  are  here  represented  as  hosts  of 
Christ^s  inn,  and  dispensers  of  his  spiritual  pro- 
vision and  bounty."  Surely  there  is  no  warrant 
in  Scripture  for  any  part  of  this  interpretation. 
Those  who  indulge  in  accommodation  should 
be  careful,  at  least,  to  remind  their  hearers  that 
it  is  only  accommodation, —  the  offspring  of 
their  own  imagination,  and  not  the  real  word 
of  God.  Otherwise  the  hearers  are  imposed 
on  by  the  authority  of  the  minister,  and  receive. 
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as  the  word  of  truth,  the  pious  fancies  of  the 
preacher's  brain. 

If  it  be  clearly  understood  that  it  is  merely 
accommodation,  and  the  different  points  thus 
drawn  out  are  not  represented  as  taught  or 
proved  thereby,  but  are  confirmed  by  other 
parts  of  Scripture  and  the  teaching  of  the 
Church,  then  indeed  nothing  forbids  or  limits 
this  style  of  address  but  the  rules  of  good  taste 
and  the  probability  of  edification*. 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  read  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Newman  on  the  use  of  allegory,  contained  in  his  work  on  the 
Arians,  pp.  61 — 70.  But,  though  agreeing  with  the  greater 
part  of  them,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  retract  or  qualify 
wliat  has  been  advanced.  Mr.  Newman's  remarks  account 
for  the  allegories  used  by  St.  Paul,  and  apologize  for  those 
found  in  the  writings  of  Origcn  and  others  of  the  early 
fathers,  but  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  authorize  their  use, 
even  by  such  men  as  Heber,  when  preaching  to  a  modem 
English  congregation. 


LETTER  XXVI. 


ON    DISCUSSION — TEXT-SERMONS. 

Having  considered  the  simpler  kinds  of  pulpit 
discourses  under  the  title  of  lectures,  we  come 
now  to  the  more  complex.  These  we  will  di- 
vide in^o  two  great  classes — text-sermons  and 
subject-sermons.  By  the  former  we  understand 
those  which  consist  mainly  in  the  discussion  of 
a  text — by  the  latter  those  of  which  the  text  is 
little  more  than  a  motto.  In  text-sermons  you 
confine  yourself,  as  much  as  possible,  to  the 
ideas  which  the  text  suggests,  and  take  the 
frame-work  and  division  of  your  sermon  from 
it.  In  subject-sermons  you  derive  the  matter 
and  form  of  your  discourse  from  some  external 
source,  deeming  it  sufficient  if  it  be  fairly  con- 
nected with  the  text.  It  is  not  easy  to  distin- 
guish always  very  precisely  between  these  two 
divisions,  because  many  sermons  partake  of  the 
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nature  of  both ;  yet,  as  classes,  they  have  many 
distinctive  features. 

Text-sermons  are  those  on  which  Claude,  and 
Simeon,  and  other  writers,  have  laid  the  princi- 
pal stress :  indeed,  almost  the  whole  of  Claude's 
Essay  is  devoted  to  them.  They  were  more  in 
vogue  amongst  the  French  than  in  this  country. 
Yet  even  here  they  constitute  a  large  portion  of 
the  sermons  ordinarily  preached. 

The  two  principal  modes  of  discussing  texts 
are,  according  to  Claude,  by  explication  and 
observation.  Which  of  the  two  modes  you 
should  adopt  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
text.  Difficult  texts  should  be  discussed  in  the 
former  way,  easy  ones  in  the  latter.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  set  about  explaining  or  unfolding 
a  text  which  is  obvious  and  simple,  such  as  a 
mere  passage  of  history;  and  equally  so  to 
remark  only  upon  one  which  is  intricate  and 
difficult.  Sometimes,  indeed,  when  the  matter 
is  very  weighty  and  important,  a  text,  however 
easy,  may  be  discussed  by  way  of  explication. 
Many  texts,  perhaps  most,  will  contain  matter 
for  explication,  as  well  as  observation,  in  which 
case  you  must  explain  first,  and  make  your 
observations  afterwards. 

If  you  require  more  particular  rules  concern- 
ing the  theory  of  the  discussion  of  texts,  I  must 
refer  you  to  Claude's  Essay,  as  pubhshed  by 
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Mr.  Simeon.  The  observations  of  the  latter 
writer  are  by  far  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
work.  But  in  truth  I  am  not  sure  as  to  the 
advantage  of  rules  on  this  subject.  M.  Claude 
himself  allows  that,  "  as  the  texts  of  Scripture 
are  infinite,  it  is  impossible  to  give  perfect  rules 
thereupon :  it  depends,"  he  says,  "  on  good 
sense."  I  would  rather  trust  to  your  good 
sense  for  the  manner  of  discussing  a  given  text, 
than  recommend  you  to  refer  it  to  any  precise 
rule;  which  would  probably  serve  rather  to 
cramp  than  assist  your  genius.  Since,  however, 
you  would,  perhaps,  at  first,  for  want  of  prac- 
tice, be  at  a  loss  how  to  employ  your  good 
sense  in  the  treatment  of  a  text,  I  think  you 
will  find  the  following  the  readiest  and  most 
practical  way  of  acquiring  a  due  proficiency  in 
this  point ;  and  at  the  same  time  will  be  adding 
greatly  to  your  stock  of  knowledge.  Make  a 
practice  every  day  (that  is,  so  long  as  you  con- 
sider yourself  a  student)  of  analyzing  two  or 
three  good  sermons  of  some  standard  author. 
Observe  carefully  how  he  has  managed  his 
text;  endeavour  to  discover  the  process  of 
thought  by  which  he  was  guided;  and  mark 
well  how  his  ideas  are  arranged.  You  may,  if 
you  please,  first  take  the  text  on  which  he  has 
written,  and  draw  up  from  it  a  scheme  yourself, 
and  afterwards  see  how  far  the  writer's  plan 
Y  2 
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coincides  with  your  own.  This  appears  to  mi- 
an  interesting  and  very  easy  mode  of  accustom- 
ing yourself  to  the  discussion  of  texts.  You 
will  learn  the  principle  and  the  practice  at 
once. 

In  the  best  writers  there  is  a  very  great 
diversity  as  to  their  mode  of  treating  texts. 
Some  make  a  practice  of  carefully  discussing 
every  part  of  the  text,  and  exercise  all  their 
ingenuity  to  bring  in  every  minute  particular. 
Others,  again,  seem  to  be  carried  away  by  their 
subject,  and  to  take  little  care  whether  they 
stick  very  closely  to  their  text  or  not. 

As  an  instance  of  the  former  method,  let  us 
take  the  first  sermon  in  volume  ii.  of  Cooper's 
Sermons  from  1  Thess.  ii.  13,  "  For  this  cause 
also  thank  we  God  without  ceasing,  because, 
when  ye  received  the  word  of  God  which  yc 
heard  of  us,  ye  received  it  not  as  the  word  of 
men,  but  (as  it  is  in  truth)  the  word  of  God, 
which  effectually  worketh  also  in  you  that  be- 
heve."  At  first  sight  you  will  perceive  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  instructive  matter  in  the 
text,  but  the  way  of  working  it  all  up  properly 
does  not  so  plainly  appear.  Let  us  see  how 
Cooper  has  managed  it.  He  has  divided  his 
sermon  into  two  heads :  first,  "  The  description 
here  given  of  the  word  of  God — secondly,  the 
manner  in  which  it  ought  to  be  received."     All 
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that  could  not  be  reduced  under  these  two 
heads — as  the  relation  between  St.  Paul  and 
the  Thessalonians,  his  praise  of  thenij  and  his 
thankfulness  on  their  behalf, — he  has  judici- 
ously put  into  the  exordium  ;  which,  it  is 
probable,  he  composed  after  the  rest  of  his 
sermon.  Having  disposed  of  these  parts  of 
the  text,  he  goes  on  to  his  first  division,  the 
description  of  the  word — first  its  author,  God 
("  not  the  word  of  men,  but,  as  it  is  in  truth, 
the  word  of  God") ;  secondly,  its  effects  ("  it 
effectually  worketh  in  them  that  beheve"). 
The  next  division  is — how  we  ought  to  receive 
it.  We  ought  to  receive  it  "  as  the  word  of 
God,"  with  attention,  reverence,  teachableness, 
humility ;  and  believing  it  to  be  God's  ap- 
pointed instrument.  Now,  in  this  sermon, 
every  word  in  the  text  is  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed; nothing  is  introduced  which  is  not 
plainly  connected  with  it,  and  the  whole  is 
worked  up  so  that  strict  unity  is  preserved. 

Some  preachers  are  fond  of  choosing  texts 
even  more  extensive  than  then-  precise  subject, 
with  a  view  to  have  more  materials  to  work  up. 
There  is  no  objection  to  this  mode.  Suppose 
you  wished  to  preach  on  Christian  courtesy : 
you  might  either  take  for  your  text  the  simple 
precept,  "  Be  courteous ;"  or  you  might  take  in 
some  of  the  context ;  "  Be  ye  all  of  one  mind. 
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having  compassion  one  of  another ;  be  pitiful, 
he  courteous :  not  rendering  evil  for  evil,  nor 
railing  for  railing,  but  contrariwise  blessing; 
knowing  that  ye  are  hereunto  called,  that  ye 
might  inherit  a  blessing."  You  might  begin 
by  eulogizing  the  benevolent  principles  of  the 
Gospel,  contained  in  the  first  part  of  the  text ; 
descend  to  your  particular  subject,  courtesy; 
illustrate  by  the  instances,  "  not  rendering  evil 
for  evil,  nor  railing  for  railing,  but  contrariwise 
blessing ;"  conclude  by  the  evangelical  motive, 
"  knowing  that  ye  are  hereunto  called,  tliat  yc 
might  inherit  a  blessing."  Here  the  words  of 
the  Scripture  which  are  found  in  connexion 
with  the  precept,  "  be  courteous,"  bear  upon  it 
with  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  their 
being  used  in  the  manner  described ;  and  cer- 
tainly a  subject  so  handled  is  more  agreeable, 
and  more  likely  to  fix  itself  on  the  memory, 
than  if  the  materials  were  drawn  solely  from 
the  preacher's  invention. 

Text-sermons  conceived  and  wrought  in  this 
manner  are  equal  to  any ;  and  they  have  in 
them  this  great  advantage,  that  they  are  built 
on  a  Scriptural  foundation,  and  serve  to  im- 
press important  passages  on  the  minds  of  the 
hearers  ;  so  that  whenever  they  recur,  the 
whole  train  of  reasoning  is  likely  to  be  brought 
back,  and  the  impression  revived.    The  disad- 
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vantage  of  this  sort  of  sermon  is,  that  they  are 
difficult  to  manage ;  and,  if  ill  managed,  pro- 
duce a  bad  effect.  What  can  be  more  imin- 
teresting  and  bald,  than  a  text  split  up  like  the 
following  by  an  old  divine  :  Ephes.  v.  2.  "  The 
text  presents  to  our  view  seven  considerable 
circumstances.  1st,  Who?  Christ.  2ndly, 
What  ?  gave.  3rdly,  Whom  ?  Himself.  4thly, 
To  whom  ?  to  God.  5thly,  For  whom  ?  for  us. 
6thly,  After  what  manner  ?  an  offering  and  sa- 
crifice. 7thly,  Of  what  effect  ?  of  a  sweet  smell- 
ing savour."  Here  are  the  most  important 
truths  rendered  uninteresting,  not  to  say  ludi- 
crous. It  is  a  grand  fault  to  fritter  away  a 
subject  by  too  great  attention  to  words.  "That 
common  practice  of  dissecting  the  text  into 
minute  parts,  and  enlarging  on  them  severally, 
is  a  great  occasion  of  impertinency  and  rov- 
ing from  the  chief  sense  \"  "  The  parson's 
method,"  says  Herbert,  "in  handling  a  text, 
consists  in  two  parts, — first,  the  plain  and 
evident  declaration  of  the  meaning  of  the  text : 
and  secondly,  some  chosen  observations  drawn 
out  of  the  whole  text,  as  it  lies  entire  and 
unbroken  in  Scripture  itself.  This  he  thinks 
natural,  and  sweet,  and  grave ;  whereas,  the 
other  way   of  crumbling  the  text  into  small 

1  Bishop  Wilkins. 
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parts,  as  the  person  speaking,  and  spoken  to, 
the  subject  and  the  object,  and  the  like,  hath  in 
it  neither  sweetness,  nor  gravity,  nor  variety; 
since  the  words  apart  are  not  Scripture,  but  a 
dictionary,  and  may  be  considered  alike  in  all 
the  Scriptures."  Even  without  absolutely  frit- 
tering and  crumbling  the  text,  a  bad  effect  is 
often  produced  by  so  dividing  it  into  heads, 
which  are  not  closely  connected  one  with 
the  other,  that  the  subject  becomes  two-fold  or 
three-fold,  instead  of  single  '.  Instead  of  dis- 
cussing a  text  as  a  whole,  an  inexperienced 
preacher  will  divide  it  into  distinct  parts,  and 
make  each  a  separate  vehicle  for  remarks,  with- 
out any  sufficient  or  interesting  connexion  or 
dependency.     This  is  a  very  common  error. 

Another  disadvantage  in  textual  preaching  is, 
that,  in  the  desire  of  keeping  close  to  the  subject, 
a  preacher  will  sometimes  give  a  jejune  and  un- 
interesting discourse,  omitting  highly  important 
matter  or  more  convincing  arguments,  on  the 
subject  in  hand,  because  his  text  does  not 
suggest  them. 

It  is,  however,  true  that  these  blemishes  are 
not  essential  to  the  sort  of  sermons  we  are 
discussing :  they  are  faults  rather  in  the  execu- 

*  "  II  n'y  a  plus  d'unitd  veritable  ;  ce  sont  deux  ou  trois  dis- 
cours  diffdrens,  qui  nc  8ont  unis  que  par  une  liaison  arbi- 
traire." — FcJndon,  Dialogues  but  I'Eloquence. 
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tion  than  in  the  essence.  In  order  to  avoid 
them,  you  must  be  careful  in  your  choice  of  a 
text,  and  keep  in  view  the  principles  which  I 
have  suggested  in  this  and  the  foregoing  let- 
ters, and  which  I  may  now  briefly  recapitulate: 
namely,  first  consider  the  spirit  of  the  text ;  as, 
whether  it  be  mild  or  severe,  and  transfuse 
the  same  character  into  your  sermon.  Second- 
ly, consider  the  form  of  the  text,  as,  whether  it 
be  argumentative  or  didactic,  and  endeavour  to 
throw  the  discourse  into  something  of  the  same 
shape,  by  explication  or  observation.  Thirdly, 
consider  the  main  point  and  scope  in  the  text, 
and  keep  closely  to  that,  having  it  always  in  your 
eye.  Fourthly,  do  not  clumsily  divide  the  text 
according  to  the  precise  order  in  which  it 
stands,  but  select  the  principal  points,  and 
arrange  them  so  that  they  shall  have  a  proper 
connexion  and  dependency ;  that  the  former 
may  naturally  lead  to  the  latter,  and  that  they 
may  rise  one  above  another  in  interest  and 
importance. 


LETTER    XXVII. 


ON    DISCUSSION — SUBJECT-SERMONS. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  ser- 
mons preached  by  the  early  divines  of  our 
Reformed  English  Church  and  those  of  the 
present  day  \  Jeremy  Taylor,  Barrow,  and 
others  of  our  old  preachers,  when  they  took  a 
subject  in  hand,  would  not  leave  it,  until  it  was 
thoroughly  exhausted.  If  a  good  hour  or  more 
one  Sunday  would  not  suffice,  they  would  at- 
tack the  same  subject  again  the  next.  Hence, 
it  came  to  pass,  that  while  in  their  compositions 
there  is  an  immense  fund  of  elaborate  and  im- 
portant matter, — a  fund  of  which  modern 
divines  have  most  freely  and  profitably  availed 
themselves, — there  is,  at  the  same  time,  much 
which  to  modern  congregations  is  uninterest- 

•  See  a  letter  by  W.  F.  H.  in  the  British  Magazine  for 
September,  1834. 
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ing  and  void  of  persuasiveness.  Immensely 
valuable  as  are  the  writings  of  many  of  the  old 
English  Fathers,  for  their  sound  reasoning, 
depth  of  thought,  fertility  of  invention,  co- 
piousness of  illustration,  and  other  various 
excellences,  and  much  to  be  recommended  to 
the  young  student  on  all  these  accounts,  I 
should  not  hold  them  up  as  models  for  the 
structure  of  a  sermon.  Modern  sermons  are 
more  on  the  model  of  those  of  the  primitive 
Fathers.  Instead  of  endeavouring  to  exhaust  a 
subject,  it  is  the  object  of  modern  preachers  to 
choose  out,  and  use,  such  arguments  and  topics 
as  shall  be  most  interesting  and  most  persua- 
sive. They  look,  in  short,  not  to  their  subject, 
but  to  their  hearers. 

When,  therefore,  we  mention  subject-sermons 
as  one  of  our  principal  divisions,  we  do  not 
speak  of  that  sort  of  sermons  which  we  read  in 
the  books  of  our  old  Protestant  divines;  for 
these,  however  well  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the 
times  in  which  they  were  preached,  would  be 
entirely  distasteful  to  modern  congregations; 
but  we  speak  of  a  distinct  class  which  at  pre- 
sent occupies  a  very  prominent  place  in  the 
Church  of  England  pulpit. 

Subject-sermons  are  a  class  which  embraces 
a  vast  variety  both  as  to  the  execution  and 
matter,   agreeing   only  in   this   distinguishing 
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characteristic — that  the  subject  or  rather  the 
division  and  materials  are  not  derived  from  the 
text  itself,  but  from  some  extraneous  source : 
the  text  is  often  little  more  than  a  customary 
form.  Suppose,  for  instance,  your  text  to  be, 
"  Let  a  man  examine  himself  ;"  or,  "  What  I 
say  unto  you,  I  say  unto  all,  Watch ' ;"  you 
might  enter  into  a  general  discussion  of  all 
those  points  in  which  self-examination  and 
watchfulness  are  needed. 

It  will  often  happen  to  you  in  the  course  of 
your  ministerial  duties  to  wish  to  address  your 
parishioners  on  some  particular  subject.  A 
Queen's  letter  has  arrived,  and  you  wish  to  set 
forth  the  object  of  the  society  to  which  it  re- 
lates ;  or  you  have  to  give  notice  of  a  confirma- 
tion, and  desire  to  explain  the  nature  of  the 
rite  ;  or  you  think  it  right  to  address  the  young 
persons,  who  have  been  confirmed,  on  the 
duties  of  the  situation  in  which  they  are 
placed ;  or  in  your  intercourse  with  your  pa- 
rishioners, you  have  found  them  ignorant  of 
some  important  doctrine,  or  deficient  in  some 
important  Christian  duty.  Now  it  is  plain, 
that  m  all  these  cases,  you  may  either  choose  a 
text  and  discuss  it  according  to  the  plan  pointed 
out  in  the  last  letter,  or  else  you  m.iy  compose 

'  1  Cor.  xi.  28.  »  Mark  xiii.  37. 
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an  address  on  what  you  wish  to  speak  about, 
without  reference  to  any  particular  text,  and  put 
a  text,  for  form's  sake,  which  shall  correspond 
as  nearly  as  may  be  with  the  subject.  Circum- 
stances will  determine  your  choice  between 
these  two  plans.  When  it  is  your  object  to 
preach  indirectly  on  a  subject,  the  text  plan  is 
the  best ;  but  when  you  desire  to  speak 
pointedly  and  directly,  the  best  mode  is  not  to 
preach  with  precise  reference  to  any  particular 
text ;  except,  indeed,  it  be  to  take  from  it  the 
tone  and  character  of  your  sermon. 

This  sort  of  sermon,  if  well  done,  has  more 
life  and  spirit — more  the  air  of  business  and 
reahty — than  any  other  mode  of  discourse. 
Read  any  of  the  speeches  of  the  Apostles  re- 
corded in  the  Acts — and  you  will  find  them  to 
be  of  this  description.  There  is  no  appearance 
of  discussing  a  text ;  the  sole  aim  seems  to  be 
to  employ  the  most  persuasive  reasoning  on  a 
given  point*.  In  speaking  thus  in  terms  of 
praise  of  this  sort  of  sermon,  I  would  not  be 
understood  to  recommend  a  vague  and  desultory 
harangue.  There  should  always  be  unity  of 
design  and  execution,  or  the  most  impressive 
address  will  fail  of  effect  as  a  whole. 

*  It  may  be  remarked,  that  nothing  destroys  the  semblance 
of  natural  address  so  much  as  a  formal  division.  You  find  no 
divisions  in  Demosthenes. 
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On  certain  occasions,  subject-sermons  are 
preferable  to  text-sermons.  But  there  are  others 
in  which  it  is  indifferent  which  you  adopt.  Many 
good  writers  seem  to  care  little  about  the  dis- 
cussion of  texts,  but  make  their  divisions  and 
arrangements  quite  arbitrarily.  Thus  Tillotson, 
on  Psalm  cxix.  60,  "  I  made  haste,  and  delayed 
not  to  keep  thy  commandment."  His  subject 
is  the  folly  and  danger  of  irresolution.  His 
division  this,  "  I  shall  first  consider  the  reason 
and  excuses  which  men  pretend  for  delaying 
this  necessary  work,  and  then  the  unreason- 
ableness of  them.  Secondly,  I  shall  add  some 
further  considerations  to  engage  us  etfectually 
to  set  about  this  work  speedily  and  without 
delay."  Now,  nothing  of  all  this  can  be  in- 
ferred or  proved  from  the  text,  and  yet  it  is 
sufficiently  connected  with  it.  It  is  not  so  clever 
as  the  method  adopted  by  Cooper,  which  we 
considered  in  the  last  letter;  yet  it  certainly 
enables  you  to  write  with  more  freedom.  In 
analyzing  sermons  you  will  observe  a  great 
variety  on  single  terms,  as  on  pride,  on  meekness, 
on  the  love  of  God,  or  of  our  neighbour,  on  sancti- 
ficaiion,  on  JustiJicatio7i,  and  the  like.  All  these 
you  will  find  treated  generally  as  subject- 
sermons.  The  preacher  chooses  his  topics  from 
all  parts  of  Scripture,  discusses  the  subject  as 
he  pleases,   and  keeps  his    own   line  without 
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much  reference  to  the  text.  The  objection  to 
this  system  of  preaching  is,  that  it  is  apt  to 
lead  to  a  vague  and  common-place  mode  of  dis- 
cussion ;  the  answer  to  this  objection  is,  that 
you  may  particularize  as  much  as  you  please  in 
the  application  :  you  lay  down  the  broad  prin- 
ciple from  Scripture  generally,  and  apply  it  to 
that  class  of  persons  who  need  it. 

But  the  main  branch  of  this  class  of  sermons 
is  that  in  which  a  proposition  is  discussed.  If, 
indeed,  a  proposition  be  discussed,  on  reasons 
suggested  by  the  text,  we  should  refer  it  to  the 
class  of  sermons  spoken  of  in  the  last  letter. 
But  when  the  truth  of  the  proposition  is 
proved  from  arguments  entirely  extraneous, 
and  not  suggested  by  the  text,  then  it  is  a 
subject-sermon.  The  same  observations  apply 
to  a  precept.  Thus,  if  you  took  the  fifth 
commandment,  and  enforced  the  precept,  "  Ho- 
nour thy  parents,"  by  the  reason  given  in  the 
text,  that  "  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land" 
— explaining  this  promise  so  as  to  refer  to  a 
Christian's  hopes,  as  well  as  an  Israelite's,  then 
it  would  be  a  bad  specimen  of  a  text-sermon. 
Whereas,  if  you  enforce  the  precept  on  the 
broad  grounds  of  Scripture  truth  and  Christian 
obligation,  then  the  sermon  would  be  more 
properly  called  a  subject- sermon. 

The  enforcement  of  a  precept,  and  the  dis- 
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cussing  of  a  proposition,  are  closely  connected ; 
instead  of  saying,  "  Honour  thy  father  and  thy 
mother,"  you  might  say,  "  men  ought  to  honour 
their  parents."  In  discussing  a  proposition, 
more  of  argument  would  be  suitable ;  in  enfor- 
cing a  precept,  more  of  exhortation. 

Here  will  be  a  fit  opportunity  to  insert  some 
remarks  on  the  best  mode  of  proceeding  ivith  re- 
gard to  the  distribution  of  your  matter  in  those 
sermons  in  which  a  proposition  is  to  be  proved. 
In  the  former  classes,  it  does  not  so  frequently 
happen  that  you  wish  to  prove  any  proposition  : 
you  assume  the  truth  of  the  text,  and  reason 
upon,  and  apply  it.  But,  in  subject-sermons, 
the  question  often  turns  on  the  proof  of  some 
point, — the  demonstration  of  some  proposition, 
more  or  less  connected  with  or  elicited  from 
the  text.  Cooper's  first  sermon  is  an  instance  of 
this  ;  his  text  is  Matt.  xvi.  26,  "  What  is  a  man 
profited  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and 
lose  his  own  soul?  or  what  shall  a  man  give  in 
exchange  for  his  soul  ?"  The  proposition  which 
he  elicits  from  this,  is,  "  That  the  man  who  for 
the  sake  of  worldly  happiness,  however  great, 
shall  lose  his  own  soul,  will  make  a  most  foolish 
bargain."  "  This  truth,"  he  says,  "  I  shall 
endeavour  to  explain  and  prove." 

In  this  class  of  sermons, — which  embraces 
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many  important  subdivisions,  as  the  Bampton 
and  Boyle  lectures,  most  University  sermons, 
and,  indeed,  generally  those  addressed  to  the 
educated  classes, — the  first  point  to  be  attended 
to,  is,  when  and  where  is  it  right  to  enunciate 
your  proposition  ?  In  what  part  of  your  dis- 
course should  you  distinctly  say  what  the  pro- 
position is,  which  it  is  your  business  to  prove  ? 
Uundoubtedly  the  simplest  and  commonest 
way  is  first  to  enunciate  your  proposition,  and 
then  to  go  about  to  prove  it.  As  when  our 
Saviour  "spake  a  parable  unto  his  disciples 
to  this  end,  that  men  ought  always  to  pray 
and  not  to  faint  V  contrary  to  his  usual 
custom,  he  seems  to  have  enunciated  his  pro- 
position before  he  began  his  parable ;  or  at  any 
rate  the  Evangelist  has  recorded  it  for  our  in- 
struction in  that  form.  This  is  certainly  the 
best  way,  when  the  proposition  is  not  likely  to 
encounter  opposition  from  prejudice,  or  pre- 
conceived notions ;  as  the  great  and  acknow- 
ledged doctrines  of  our  faith,  or  admitted  rules 
of  life ;  or  if  the  proposition  be  categorically 
asserted  in  the  text.  But  when  it  is  a  propo- 
sition obscurely  involved,  or  only  to  be  inferred 
ffoin  the  text,  when  it  is  any  thing  new  and 
startling,  or  contrary  to  general  opinion  or 
practice — in  short,  whenever  it  would  be  likely 

*  Luke  xviii.  1. 
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to  clash  with  the  opinion  or  prejudices  of  the 
hearers,  then  it  is  better  to  prepare  their  minds 
for  its  reception ;  to  remove  objections,  or  es- 
tabhsh  principles,  or  subdue  the  passions  of  the 
hearers ;  and  skilfully  to  avail  yourself  of  your 
a  priori  arguments.  Many  instances  of  this 
mode  of  enunciating  propositions,  may  be  met 
with  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  "  I  reckon,^'  he 
says,  "  that  the  sufferings  of  this  present  time 
are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory 
which  shall  be  revealed  in  us '."  This  propo- 
sition, if  enunciated  abruptly,  might  not  have 
met  with  immediate  and  hearty  concurrence; 
but  it  is  entirely  deprived  of  its  harshness  by 
the  position  which  it  occupies  in  the  context. — 
"The  Spirit  itself  beareth  witness  with  our 
spirit,  that  we  are  the  children  of  God :  and  if 
children,  then  heirs ;  heirs  of  God,  and  joint- 
heirs  with  Christ ;  if  so  be  that  we  suffer  with 
him,  that  we  may  be  also  glorified  together. 

For  1  reckon" Nevertheless,  when  you  are 

sure  of  the  sound  principle  of  your  hearers, 
and  certain  of  making  out  your  case  trium- 
phantly, and  proving  your  point  beyond  dis- 
pute, there  is  something  bold  and  striking  in 
declaring  at  once  even  a  startling  truth.  Thus 
St.  James  begins  his  Epistle,  "  Brethren,  count 

*  Rom.  viii.  18. 
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it   all  joy  when   ye   fall  into   divers  tempta- 
tions." 

With  reference  to  these  modes  of  treatment, 
there  are  two  forms  in  which  your  point  may 
be  stated ;  either  in  the  form  of  a  question,  or 
of  a  categorical  proposition.  Sometimes  the 
same  point  may  be  expressed  either  way;  as 
you  might  either  propose  for  your  subject  the 
question,  "  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved }"  or 
you  might  enunciate  as  a  proposition,  "  He  that 
beheveth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved."  The 
former  would  fall  better  into  an  argumentative, 
the  latter  into  a  didactic  form. 

The  next  point  is,  the  proper  time  and  mode  of 
answering  objections.  First,  as  to  the  time  : — 
this  may  be  illustrated  by  the  practice  of  advo- 
cates, or  indeed  of  any  disputants.  The  first 
speaker  brings  forward  his  own  arguments,  and 
then  proceeds  to  answer  by  anticipation  what 
may  be  said  on  the  other  side.  The  second 
speaker  answers  his  opponent's  argument  first, 
in  order  to  remove  the  impression,  and  then 
adduces  his  own.  So  in  a  sermon,  if  notorious 
objections  have  been  made  against  your  doc- 
trine, you  may  begin  by  removing  them ;  but 
if  you  only  fear  they  may  be  made,  then  you 
may  take  notice  of  them  later — but  not  last. 
When  you  have  given  your  proofs  you  will 
say,  "  In  spite  of  all  this,  some  perhaps  may 
z3 
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object  so  and  so  ;"  then  answer  the  objection, 
and  recapitulate ;  but  do  not  leave  off  with  the 
objection.  If,  however,  the  objections  be  small 
and  trivial,  beware  of  so  disposing  them  as  to 
give  them  undue  prominence.  I  do  not  think 
that  Tillotson  has  managed  this  point  well  in 
sermons  clxxxviii.  clxxxix.  cxc.  They  are  on 
the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  considered  as  an  ex- 
ample. In  the  last  of  these  he  has  brought 
forward  certain  objections,  which,  though  satis- 
factorily answered,  yet,  from  the  space  they  oc- 
cupy, certainly  present  an  imposing  front.  The 
first  is,  "  that  a  great  part  of  our  Savioiu-'s  life 
consists  in  miraculous  actions,  wherein  we  cannot 
imitate  Him."  Next,  "  that  He  has  left  us  no 
example  of  the  conduct  of  a  father  or  husband." 
Thirdly,  "that  some  particulars  of  our  Savi- 
our's carriage  to  rulers  and  magistrates  seem 
liable  to  objection."  And,  fourthly,  "  that  our 
Saviour  did  not  behave  Himself  with  that  duty 
and  respect  towards  his  mother  which  that 
relation  seems  to  require."  Instead  of  bringing 
forward  all  these  objections  in  a  body,  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  best  way  would  be  to  have  refuted 
the  first,  which  is  an  objection  of  principle,  early 
in  the  discussion ;  to  have  taken  no  notice  of  the 
second;  and,  if  it  were  thought  necessary  to 
allude  to  the  other  two,  to  have  done  so  when 
considering  that  particulai*  part  of  his  example 
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which  refers  to  them.  Neither,  by  the  way,  do  I 
think  that  the  answer  given  to  the  fourth  objec- 
tion, however  clever,  is  correct.  He  admits  that 
Jesus  did  certainly  "  behave  in  a  manner  so 
strange,  that  we  cannot  imagine  but  there  must 
be  some  special  and  extraordinary  reason  for 
it ;  and  we,  who  have  lived  to  see  and  know 
what  has  happened  in  the  Christian  world,  are 
now  able  to  give  a  better  account  of  this  cau- 
tion and  reservedness  in  his  behaviour  towards 
her,  namely,  that  out  of  his  infinite  wisdom  and 
foresight,  He  so  demeaned  Himself  towards  her, 
that  He  might  lay  no  temptation  before  men, 
nor  give  the  least  occasion  to  the  idohzing  of 
her."  I  am  not  sure  whether  this  objection 
was  noticed  at  all  with  any  other  view  than  to 
aim  a  blow  at  the  Roman  Catholics.  At  any 
rate  it  was  not  prudent  to  admit  an  objection 
which  could  be  easily  disproved  altogether. 
It  may  surely  be  shown,  that  the  very  few  in- 
stances in  which  the  mother  of  Jesus  is  men- 
tioned, afford  no  proof  of  want  of  respect  to- 
wards her. 

Unless  objections  are  obvious  and  plausible, 
I  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  even  alluding  to 
them.  "  It  is  good  to  raise  up  no  more  spirits, 
by  showing  the  arguments  of  your  adversary, 
than  may  be  conjured  down  again."  Whenever 
you  do  allude  to  them,  however,  take  care  that 
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you  give  the  answer  speedily,  and  in  as  full  and 
plain  terms  as  the  objection.  If  you  have  several 
answers  to  give,  you  may  state  them  all,  briefly, 
before  you  enlarge  on  any  one  of  them, — so 
important  is  it,  when  an  objection  has  been 
brought  forward,  that  the  hearers  should,  with- 
out delay,  be  put  in  possession  of  what  may  be 
said  in  refutation.  You  may  sometimes,  with- 
out paradox,  refute  objections  without  alluding 
to  them.  Suppose  you  wished  to  remove  the 
idea  that  Job  was  an  imaginary  person,  you 
need  not  even  indirectly  speak  of  it,  but  simply 
take  an  early  occasion  of  quoting  Ezekiel  xiv.  14, 
in  which  he  is  ranked  with  Noah  and  Daniel. 
Most  objections  may  be  best  met  in  this  indi- 
rect manner. 

When,  however,  there  are  objections  plainly 
before  you,  and  it  is  necessary  to  remove  them, 
there  are  two  ways  of  doing  so ; — either  to  over- 
whelm them  with  contrary  arguments,  or  to  show 
their  absurdity.  Thus  when  our  Saviour  was 
accused  of  being  leagued  with  Beelzebub,  He 
might  either  have  refuted  the  calumny  by  the 
overwhelming  evidence  of  his  God-like  attri- 
butes, or  else  have  adopted  the  course  which 
He  did,  of  showing  the  absurdity  of  the  suppo- 
sition,— "  Every  kingdom  divided  against  itself 
is  brought  to  desolation  ;  and  a  house  divided 
against  a  house  falleth.  If  Satan  also  be  divided 
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against  himself,  how  shall  his  kingdom  stand? 
because  ye  say  I  cast  out  devils  through  Beel- 
zebub." 

With  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  your 
arguments,  you  should,  as  a  general  rule,  begin^ 
with  the  most  obvious  and  end  with  the 
strongest.  "  Put  that  last  on  which  you  choose 
the  strength  of  your  case  to  rest."  The  last 
reason  which  you  give  is  commonly  that  which 
will  tell  most,  and  fix  itself  most  strongly  on 
the  memory. 

Lastly. — Should  your  subject  expand  under 
your  hand,  and  become  too  long  for  one  sermon, 
you  may  make  it  into  two  or  three;  but  still 
endeavour  to  give  to  each  an  unity  of  design. 
Do  not,  as  Tillotson  has  done  in  sermons  clxii. 
clxiii.  clxiv.  clxv.,  write  enough  for  four  sermons, 
and  then  divide  it  into  so  many  discourses  of 
equal  length,  just  as  it  happens,  without  any 
regard  to  the  argument.  Each  sermon  ought 
to  be  complete  in  itself.  It  is  often  better, 
however,  to  check  yourself,  and  not  suffer  your 
subject  to  expand.  The  text,  "The  wages  of 
sin  is  death,  but  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,"  would  easily 
make  two  sermons ;  but  they  would  want  the 
striking  contrast  which  the  text  itself  presents, 
and  which  would  be  preserved  in  a  single  dis- 
course. 


LETTER    XXVIII. 


ON    APPLICATION. 

An  essential  part  of  every  good  sermon  is  appli- 
cation. Persuasion  is  the  preacher's  object: 
how  can  this  be  effected  without  individual 
application?  "A  sermon  without  application 
is  as  if  a  physician  were  to  give  his  patient  a 
lecture  on  the  advantages  of  health,  and  forget 
to  write  a  prescription."  "Application  is  the 
life  and  soid  of  a  sermon*."  There  are,  indeed, 
subjects  of  so  edifying  and  instructive  a  nature, 
that  the  application  of  them  may  be  left  to  the 
hearers*.  Thus,  when  our  Saviour  had  related 
the  story  of  the  good  Samaritan,  He  contented 
Himself  with  the  simple  appeal,  "  Go  and  do 

•  Bishop  Wilkins. 

*  "  Fortassc  rebus  ipsis  cognitis  ita  movebuntur,  ut  eos  non 
opus  sit  majoribus  oloquentisB  viribus  jam  inovere." — Augus- 
tini  Opera :  de  Doct  Christ,  lib.  iv.  cap.  xiv. 
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thou  likewise ;"  and  on  another  occasion  He  set 
a  little  child  in  the  midst  of  his  disciples,  and 
said,  "  Except  ye  be  converted  and  become  as 
little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  the  kingdom 
of  heaven^."  Sometimes,  after  an  animated 
description  of  a  particular  virtue  or  vice,  a  word 
of  counsel  like  this  may  be  sufficient.  But  it 
is  not  safe  in  general  to  trust  to  it :  the  gene- 
rality of  men  are  slow  to  take  hints  of  this  sort; 
something  far  more  stirring  is  needed.  Appli- 
cation ought  in  general  to  be  so  searching  and 
pointed,  that  there  can  be  no  fear  of  every 
hearer  knowing  and  feeling  how  far  it  relates 
to  himself. 

Application  does  not  always  appear  in  the 
same  form :  it  is  sometimes  in  the  shape  of 
observation  or  reflection;  sometimes  given  as 
an  inference  ;  sometimes,  perhaps  generally,  as 
an  appeal,  or  spirited  address.  Sometimes  it 
takes  the  form  of  exclamation, — "  O  that  men 
would  therefore  praise  the  Lord  for  his  good- 
ness !"  Sometimes  it  is  a  prayer, — "  May  God 
grant  us  his  grace,  that  we  may  both  perceive 
and  know  what  things  we  ought  to  do."  There 
are  some  writers  of  so  scholastic  and  argumen- 
tative a  turn,  that  they  instinctively  reason, 
even  when  they  ought  to  address  the  heart: 
but  this  is  unquestionably  a  fault. 

3  Matt,  xviii.  3.      . 
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There  are  two  principal  modes  of  application. 
The  first  is  continuotis  application ;  that  is,  to 
apply  each  part  of  the  discourse  as  you  pro- 
ceed. This  is  most  properly  used  when  each 
division  of  the  sermon  is,  in  some  degree,  dis- 
tinct and  practical;  as  in  Cooper's  third  ser- 
mon, on  Romans  vii.  21,  to  which  we  have 
before  alluded,  the  divisions  are,  first,  sin  brings 
no  present  fruit ;  secondly,  it  is  followed  by 
shame;  thirdly,  it  ends  in  death.  Here  it  is 
obvious  that  each  division  is  capable  of  close 
and  useful  application,  and  that  such  distinct 
application  is  more  proper  than  to  defer  it  till 
the  end.  So  also  when  your  sermon  is  on  the 
history,  or  character,  of  some  individual,  it  is 
proper  to  apply  as  you  go  on ;  for,  by  that  plan, 
the  progress  of  the  character  through  its  dif- 
ferent phases  is  more  profitably  marked.  The 
same  sort  of  application  is  suitable  to  descrip- 
tions of  a  virtue  or  vice,  and  to  all  expository 
sermons ;  and  it  is  generally  most  calculated  to 
impress  the  minds  of  illiterate  hearers; — you 
do  not  suffer  them  to  forget  what  you  have 
said,  but  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot. 

The  second  mode,  which  may  be  called  sum- 
mart/  application,  is  to  condense  the  whole 
together  towards  the  conclusion.  In  sermons 
consisting  of  one  continuous  argument,  each 
branch  of  which  is  incomplete  until  the  whole 
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is  finishedj  this  last  mode  of  application  is 
necessary :  for  if  inserted  sooner  it  would  only 
interrupt  the  explication.  Nevertheless,  even 
in  this  case,  if  opportunity  offers,  you  may  with 
good  effect  relieve  the  argument  here  and  there 
by  some  short  appeal  to  the  conscience ;  but  it 
is  evident  that  the  principal  application  cannot 
come  till  the  argument  is  concluded. 

Some  sermons  are  all  application.  Suppose 
the  text,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Consider  your 
ways."  The  terms  of  the  text  are  perfectly 
easy ;  no  argument  is  necessary ;  nothing  you 
could  say  in  proof  of  the  necessity  of  consider- 
ation, could  add  to  the  force  of  the  command, 
"  Thus  saith  the  Lord ;"  therefore  the  whole  of 
your  sermon  will  consist  in  the  application  of 
the  text  to  the  circumstances  of  your  hearers. 
A  sermon  of  this  sort  must  be  spirited,  and 
forcible,  or  it  will  not  succeed,  for  it  will  be 
necessary  to  keep  up  a  continued  excitement ; 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  repose. 

Of  all  parts  of  a  sermon,  application  is  the 
most  difficult  to  a  beginner,  owing  to  his  want 
of  knowledge  of  the  world.  He  may  speak  well 
and  forcibly  on  his  main  subject ;  he  may  argue 
closely  on  any  point,  unfold  a  doctrine,  or 
declare  a  precept  in  an  impressive  manner,  but 
when  he  comes  to  the  application  he  will  be  at 
a  loss  how  to  anatomize  the  human  heart, — 
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how  to  classify  his  hearers'  maladies,  and  pre- 
scribe for  each  case.  The  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures will  help  him, — for  human  nature  is  the 
same  now  as  when  they  were  delivered ;  the 
study  of  his  own  heart  will  give  him  a  clue  to 
that  of  others;  still  it  is  impossible  that  he 
should  know  much  of  the  hearts  of  men.  This 
sort  of  knowledge  requires  much  thought  and 
experience,  and  will  be  best  derived  from  inter- 
course with  those  whom  He  has  to  instruct.  It 
is  from  what  He  sees  in  them,  and  learns  from 
them  in  sickness  and  health,  and  amidst  their 
joys  and  sorrows,  and  ordinary  occupations, 
that  He  will  obtain  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  intricacy  and  deceitfulness  of  the  human 
heart,  the  subterfuges  of  sin,  the  wiles  of  Satan, 
the  doubts  and  misgivings,  and  struggles  even 
of  good  Christians. 

Let  any  minister  of  ten  years'  standing  read 
over  some  of  his  earlier  sermons,  and  he  will 
discover  the  truth  of  what  I  have  remarked, — 
that  when  he  composed  them  he  possessed  but 
a  scanty  knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  He 
will  find  that  he  has  gained  a  fund  of  expe- 
rience and  power  of  application,  since  they  were 
composed.  He  will  learn  that  open  vice,  against 
which  he  used  to  inveigh,  requires  much  less 
frequency  of  assault  than  secret  sin;  that  fair 
pretences  are  not  to  be   trusted;   nor   know- 
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ledge,  even  of  the  simplest  truths,  assumed. 
He  will  find  that  many  doctrines,  at  which  once 
he  almost  shuddered,  are  not  so  unscriptural  as 
he  then  imagined ;  that  he  learned  the  character 
of  many,  from  their  enemies  rather  than  them- 
selves; and  that  he  often  attacked  a  phantom 
which  had  no  existence,  while  the  real  enemy 
escaped  his  notice.  He  will  become  aware  that 
all  men,  even  those  whom  he  most  admired,  are 
prejudiced;  and  that  those  whom  he  learnt  to 
suspect  and  condemn  are  in  reality,  perhaps,  as 
sincere  and  well-informed  as  himself.  In  short, 
if  he  be  not  very  deficient  in  observation,  he 
will  find  that  his  sermons  admit  of  a  much 
more  extensive  and  searching  application,  nay, 
often  a  very  different  one  from  what  he  at  first 
imagined. 

In  order  to  make  your  application,  remember 
that  the  Gospel  presupposes  a  charge  of  guilt : 
which  it  is  your  business  to  detect,  and  fasten 
on  the  conscience.  You  have  to  make  your 
message  bear  on  whatever  of  unsubdued  sin 
there  may  be  in  the  practice  of  your  congrega- 
tion. You  must  carefully  scrutinize  and  dis- 
tinguish their  real  character.  Are  they  fair, 
respectable  men,  but  lukewarm  Christians  ?  are 
they  hardened,  hypocritical,  Pharisaical?  or 
are  they  "almost  Christians,"  procrastinators, 
— cold,   careless,  indolent,  sleepy  Christians? 
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are  they  persons  who  do  what  they  ought  not 
to  do,  or  rather  such  as  leave  undone  what 
ought  to  be  done  ?  Do  they  come  under  any 
of  the  heads  specified  in  the  parable  of  the 
sower, — men  of  pleasure,  or  business,  or  the 
world?  Or,  lastly,  is  your  seed  Ukely  to  fall 
on  good  ground?  are  they  eager  for  instruc- 
tion, honest,  sincere?  And  remember,  that 
even  amongst  this  latter  class  there  is  a  vast 
variety  of  shades, — different  degrees  of  strength 
and  weakness,  advancement  or  retrogression. 
Those  who  have  only  lately  left  the  paths  of 
sin,  are  still,  perhaps,  hankering  after  their  old 
habits  ;  those  who  have  long  been  pressing  for- 
ward are  liable  to  presumption  and  spiritual 
pride. 

Take  especial  care  of  one  thing, — that  you 
do  not  so  manage,  or  rather  mismanage,  as  to 
let  your  hearers  apply  what  you  say  (as  they 
are  very  apt  to  do)  to  their  neighbours  instead 
of  themselves.  To  avoid  this  you  may,  in  many 
instances,  apply  it  to  all,  "  May  we  all  learn 
80  and  so ;  may  we  all  be  enabled  by  God's 
grace  to  root  out  this  sin  from  our  hearts." 
"  We  must  all,  I  fear,  feel  how  applicable  this 
is  to  ourselves."  If  you  have  been  describing  a 
very  bad  character,  which  no  one  would  take 
to  himself,  you  may  say,  "  Perhaps  none  of  us 
may  think   that   this   character   is   our  own ! 
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God  forbid  it  should  be  so !  still,  must  we  not 
feel  a  nearer  resemblance  in  some  points  than 
we  could  wish  ?"  Thus  you  should  endeavour 
to  make  your  hearers  feel  that  what  you  bring 
forward  is  more  or  less  applicable  to  every  one 
of  them.  When  the  preacher  says,  *'  I  have  a 
message  unto  thee,"  they  should  not  ask, 
"  Unto  which  of  all  us :"  but  it  should  be  so 
said,  that  each  one  should  take  what  is  meant 
for  himself,  "  If,"  says  Mr.  Melvill,  "  Satan 
ever  trembles  for  his  ascendancy,  it  is  when  the 
preacher  has  riveted  the  attention  of  the  un- 
converted individual,  and  after  describing  and 
denouncing  the  covetous,  or  pouring  out  the 
torrent  of  his  speech  on  an  exhibition  of  the 
voluptuary,  or  exposing  the  madness  and  misery 
of  the  proud,  comes  down  on  that  individual 
with  the  startling  announcement, '  Thou  art  the 
man.' " 

All  your  hearers  ought  to  feel  themselves 
addressed,  and  the  subject  applied  to  their  oM^n 
hearts.  But  this,  of  course,  cannot  be  done, 
except  in  detail.  "  Do  not,"  says  Bishop 
Jeremy  Taylor,  "  spend  your  sermons  in  gene- 
ral and  indefinite  things,  as  in  exhortation  to 
the  people  to  get  Christ,  to  be  united  to  Christ, 
and  things  of  the  like  unlimited  signification  ; 
but  tell  them,  in  every  duty,  what  are  the 
measures,   what    circumstances,   what   instru- 
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ments,  and  what  is  the  particular  minute 
bearing  of  every  general  advice.  For  generals 
not  explicated  do  fill  the  people^s  heads  with 
empty  notions,  and  their  mouths  ^vith  per- 
petual unintelligible  talk  ;  but  their  hearts 
remain  empty,  and  themselves  are  not  edified." 
In  this  part  of  your  sermon,  especially,  you 
should  be  like  St.  Paul,  "  all  things  to  all 
men."  You  should  address  yourself  in  a 
suitable  strain  to  the  strong  and  feeble,  the 
mistaken  and  wilful,  learned  and  unlearned, 
babes  and  adults,  with  meekness,  vehemence, 
tenderness,  sharpness,  reproof,  expostulation. 
Some  should  be  won  by  mildness,  otliers  saved 
by  fear.  You  may  also  take  occasion  to  par- 
ticularize, by  addressing  people  of  different 
stations  and  occupations, — considering  well 
the  leading  characteristics  of  each.  ''  A  mer- 
cantile audience  is  likely  to  be  proud  of  wealth, 
and  swayed  by  interest ;  an  aristocratical  by 
pleasure  and  ambition  ;  a  learned  by  arrogance 
and  speculation  ;  a  poor  congregation  by  low 
immoralities,  as  drunkenness  and  swearing." 
Nor  must  you  forget  the  good  qualities  of  the 
respective  classes ;  the  poor  are  more  humble 
and  teachfible,  the  rich  more  open  to  reason, 
and  better  able  to  appreciate  argument.  So, 
again,  with  regard  to  difference  of  age, — there 
are  many  tempers  and  dispositions,  and  modes 
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of  thinking  and  feeling,  which  you  should  care- 
fully discriminate  in  the  application   of  your 
subject.     In  short,  there  is  scarcely  any  pecu- 
liarity of  circumstance  to  which  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel  may  not  be  expressly  applied: 
and  this,  if  properly  managed,  without  in  the 
least  descending  from  the  gravity  and  dignity 
of  preaching.     "  It  may  look  to  some,"  says 
Dr.  Chalmers,  "a  degradation   of  the   pulpit 
when  the  household  servant  is  told  to  make  her 
firm  stand  against  the  temptation  of  open  doors 
and  secret  opportunities,  or  when  the  confiden- 
tial agent  is  told  to  resist  the  slightest  inclina- 
tion to  any  unseen  freedom  with  the  property 
of  his  employer,  or  any  undiscoverable  excess 
in  the  charges  of  his  management ;   or  when 
the  receiver  of  a  humble  payment  is  told  that 
the    tribute    which   is   due   on   every   written 
acknowledgment  ought    faithfully  to   be  met, 
and  not  fictitiously  evaded.     This  is  not  rob- 
bing religion  of  its  sacredness,  but  spreading 
its  sacredness  over  the  face  of  society.     It  is 
evangelizing  human  life  by   impregnating  its 
minutest  transactions   with    the    spirit  of  the 
Gospel."     "To  him  that  is  gifted  with  a  true 
discernment   of  these  matters,  will  it  appear, 
that  often,  in  proportion  to  the  smallness  of 
the  doings,  is  the  sacredness  of  the  principle 
which  causes  them  to  be  done  with  integrity ; 

A  a 
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that  honesty  in  little  transactions  bears  upon  it 
more  of  the  aspect  of  holiness  than  honesty  in 
great  ones ;  and  that  thus  in  the  faithfulness  of 
the  household  maid,  or  of  the  apprentice  boy, 
there  may  be  the  presence  of  a  truer  principle 
than  there  is  in  the  more  conspicuous  trans- 
actions of  human  business ;  what  they  do  being 
done  not  with  eye-service — what  they  do  being 
done  unto  the  Lord  *." 

One  caution  let  me  here  suggest.  "  In  the 
reproof  of  sin,"  says  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor, 
"be  as  particular  as  you  please,  and  spare  no 
man's  sin,  but  meddle  tvith  no  man's  person : 
neither  name  any  man,  nor  signify  him,  nor 
make  him  to  be  suspected.  He  that  doeth 
otherwise  maketh  his  sermon  a  libel,  and  the 
ministry  of  repentance  an  instrument  of  re- 
venge, and  in  so  doing  he  shall  exasperate  the 
man,  but  never  amend  the  sinner*."  Even 
with  the  most  perfect  freedom  from  ill-will,  and 
most  genuine  Christian  feeling,  still  it  is  mis- 
placed to  make  personal  allusions.  How  ill  it 
sounds  in  a  sermon  to  speak  thus — "  A  second 
remark  which  I  would  make  with  all  due 
reverence,  and  yet  in  all  faithfulness  is  this : — 
Confess,  I  entreat  you,  my  Lord  Mayor^  con- 

♦  Chalmci's's  Sermons. 

»  Bishop  Taylor's  Advice  to  his  Clergy, 
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fess  your  Saviour  manfully  before  men,  and  do 
him  all  honour  both  in  your  own  family  and  in 
that  high  and  honourable  station  in  which  his 
Providence  has  placed  you.  If,  at  the  civic 
feast,  or  in  the  civic  senate,  any  blasphemer 
(which  God  forbid)  should  dare  to  open  his 
lips  to  impugn  the  Christian  faith,  or  to  deny 
the  government  of  God,  then,  then  I  beseech 
your  Lordship,  as  chief  magistrate  of  the  first 
Christian  city  in  the  world,  stand  forth,  even 
at  the  risk  of  opprobrium  and  insult,  to  confess 
your  Saviour's  name."  In  spite  of  the  earnest- 
ness and  Christian  temper  of  this  passage,  still 
it  approaches  very  near  the  borders  of  the 
ridiculous. 

It  is  not  easy  to  keep  the  just  medium  in 
application.  One  frequent  fault  into  which 
preachers  fall,  in  their  anxiety  to  avoid  per- 
sonality, is  to  speak  in  such  a  manner  that 
their  congregation  shall  think  they  are  alluding 
to  other  persons,  and  not  to  them.  Nay,  some 
preachers  do  intentionally  speak  of  other  per- 
sons, and  edify  their  congregation  with  tirades 
against  Papists  and  Dissenters,  Infidels  and 
Heretics.  This  is  very  different  from  the 
model  which  our  Saviour  and  his  Apostles  have 
left  us.  We  do  not  find  our  Saviour  dilating 
before  the  Sadducees  on  the  pride  and  formality 
of  their  Pharisaic  brethren,  nor  amusing  the 
A  a  2 
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latter  with  arguments  against  the  errors  of  their 
rival  sect.  Nor  do  we  observe  the  Apostles 
addressing  Jews  on  the  ignorance  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, nor  Gentiles  on  the  pride  and  obstinacy  of 
the  Jews.  What  is  the  use  before  your  village 
congregation  of  inveighing  against  luxury  and 
effeminacy?  You  might  just  as  well  preach 
against  stealing,  as  some  one  did,  at  court. 
"Every  minister,"  says  Bishop  Taylor,  "in 
reproofs  of  sin  and  sinners,  ought  to  concern 
himself  in  the  faults  of  those  that  are  present, 
but  not  the  absent."  Nevertheless,  you  may 
sometimes  speak,  as  if  applicable  to  the  poor 
and  ignorant,  things  very  serviceable  to  others. 
In  lecturing  or  catechizing  your  Sunday-school, 
you  may  convey  very  wholesome  lessons  to 
older  persons  who  may  be  listening. 

There  is  another  very  common  fault,  which  is 
to  make  the  application  rather  a  corollary  or 
inference  from  the  subject  than  a  conclusion ; 
to  make  the  discussion  of  the  subject  every 
thing,  the  application  merely  a  secondary  con- 
sideration. By  far  the  better  plan  is  to  let 
your  mind  dwell  on  the  apphcation,  or  practical 
part,  and  treat  the  subject  with  a  constant  view 
to  that.  Such  is  universally  the  spirit  of  the 
Holy  Word :  the  theoretical  part  is  every  where 
subservient  to  the  practical. 

The   last  point  to  be  mentioned  is  not  an 
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unimportant  one.  As  subsidiary  to  your  ap- 
plication it  will  often  be  well  to  give  directions 
or  instructions.  That  is  to  say,  if  you  have 
been  speaking  of  any  sin,  and  have  brought  it 
home  to  your  hearers,  you  should  then  tell 
them  the  means  to  avoid  it :  or,  if  you  have 
filled  them  with  love  and  desire  of  any  Chris- 
tian grace,  you  should  instruct  them  how  to 
attain  it.  This  will  introduce  a  number  of 
topics  connected  with  watchfulness  and  prayer ; 
such  as  to  avoid  evil  company,  to  check  evil 
thoughts,  guard  against  evil  habits,  to  bow 
to  the  will  of  God,  to  seek  Him  humbly  and 
earnestly.  A  few  words  of  well-timed  advice 
left  on  your  hearers'  minds  are  often  the  most 
useful  part  of  the  sermon. 

The  following  is  an  instance  in  which  this 
topic  is  most  admirably  enlarged  on — "  Christ 
says,  '  Watch  and  pray.'  Herein  lies  your 
cure.  To  watch  and  to  pray  are  surely  in  your 
power,  and  by  these  means  we  are  certain  of 
getting  strength.  You  feel  your  weakness ; 
you  fear  to  be  overcome  by  temptation.  Then 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  it — this  is  watching; 
avoid  society  which  is  likely  to  mislead  you  ;  flee 
from  the  very  shadow  of  evil — you  cannot  be 
too  careful :  better  be  a  little  too  strict,  than  a 
little  too  easy ;  it  is  the  safer  side.  Abstain 
from  reading  books   which   are  dangerous  to 
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you.  Turn  from  bad  thoughts  when  they  arise ; 
set  about  some  business,  begin  conversing  with 
some  friend,  or  say  to  yourself  the  Lord's 
Prayer  with  seriousness  and  reverence.  When 
you  are  urged  by  temptation,  whether  it  be  the 
threats  of  the  world,  false  shame,  self-interest, 
provoking  conduct  on  the  part  of  another, 
or  the  world's  sinful  pleasures;  urged  to  be 
cowardly,  or  covetous,  or  angry,  or  sensual, 
shut  your  eyes  and  think  on  Christ's  precious 
blood- shedding.  Do  not  dare  to  say  you  can- 
not help  sinning.  A  little  attention  to  these 
points  will  go  far,  through  God's  grace,  to 
keep  you  in  the  right  way.  And,  again,  pray 
as  well  as  watch."  There  is  a  good  deal  more 
of  excellent  matter  to  the  same  effect ". 

•*  See  Newman's  Sermons.    Senn.  iii.  vol.  i.  p.  42. 
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ON    THE    CONCLUSION. 

Some  preachers  throw  all  their  strength  into 
the  discussion,  or  principal  part  of  the  sermon ; 
and  as  they  have  dispensed  with  an  exordium, 
so  they  lay  little  stress  on  the  conclusion  ;  but 
end  when  the  subject  is  finished,  as  it  may 
happen.  You  will  not  find  this  mode  satis- 
factory, either  as  a  hearer  or  a  preacher, — for, 
as  a  bad  exordium  spoils  the  reception  of  a 
sermon,  so  a  bad  conclusion  ruins  its  effect. 

The  object  which  you  should  have  in  view  in 
your  conclusion,  is  to  leave  on  the  minds  of  your 
hearers  a  vivid  impression  of  the  particular  mat- 
ter of  your  discourse, — not  a  mere  intellectual 
perception  of  its  sense  and  meaning,  but  a  con- 
sentaneous feeling  of  its  moral  import.  What- 
ever may  be  the  subject  of  your  discourse,  you 
should    make   a  last    vigorous    effort    in    the 
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conclusion  to  stir  up,  or  raise  to  the  utmost, 
a  corresponding  tone  of  feeling,  whether  it  be 
of  love,  gratitude,  zeal,  courage,  faith,  hope, 
and  charity  ;  or  of  sorrow,  shame,  self-condem- 
nation, resolution  to  amend,  repentance.  Your 
language  and  manner  must  be  suited  to  the 
feelings  you  wish  to  produce, — entreating,  ex- 
postulating, encouraging,  consoling,  directing, 
elevating ;  tender,  or  compassionate,  and  some- 
times severe,  indignant,  or  even  threatening,  in 
accordance  with  the  train  of  feeling  to  which 
your  discourse  has  led  you.  Hence  your  con- 
clusion should  not  be  vague  and  general,  but 
closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  ser- 
mon. Bad  preachers  commit  the  error  of 
getting  gradually  away  from  the  matter  in 
hand,  and  falling  towards  the  end  into  vague 
generalities,  so  that  their  conclusion  would 
do  as  well  for  one  sermon  as  another.  It 
may  be  an  earnest  appeal,  perhaps,  on  Chris- 
tian faith  or  duty,  yet  lose  half  its  effect, 
by  deriving  no  weight  from  the  previous  dis- 
cussion. A  good  conclusion  should  be  directly 
and  forcibly  deduced  from  the  particular  sub- 
ject of  which  you  have  been  treating. 

The  tirst  mode  of  conclusion  which  I  shall 
notice  is  application,  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken.  Many  preachers  end  with  this.  But, 
perhaps,  generally  something  should  follow, — 
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something  to  clench  the  nail  when  it  is  driven 
home, — lest  your  hearers  should  go  away,  and 
straightway  forget  what  manner  of  men  they 
are, — the  discourse  having  taken  no  hold  upon 
them. 

Another  good  mode  of  concluding  is  by  pero- 
ration, or  recapitulation  of  the  principal  argu- 
ments or  topics.  This  may  be  done  in  the  form 
of  exhortation,  if  you  please,  or  in  any  other 
form.  And,  in  recapitulating,  observe  that  a 
reverse  order  should  be  adopted  from  that  in 
which  your  arguments  were  brought  forward. 
You  began  with  the  most  prominent  and  ob- 
vious, and  should  leave  off  with  the  same\ 
Bishop  Bonner  says,  in  his  injunctions  to  the 
Clergy, — "  When  the  preacher  hath  done  all 
that  he  will  say  and  utter  for  that  time,  he  shall 
then,  in  a  few  words,  recite  again  the  pith  and 
effect  of  his  whole  sermon,  and  shall  add  thereto 
as  he  shall  think  good.*'  In  truth,  though  I 
have  set  down  recapitulation  as  a  mode  of  con- 
clusion, it  will  generally  be  desirable,  as  Bon- 
ner says,  to  ^'  add  thereto"  something  besides. 

It  is  not  necessary  always  to  recapitulate  the 
whole  argument ;  but  is  sometimes  enough  to 
conclude  with  a  restatement  of  the  strong  points 
which  you  have  been  proving, — "  Let  me  be- 

1  See  Whately's  Rhetoric.    Part  i.  ch.  iii.    7 
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seech  you,  my  beloved  brethren,  to  keep  this 
important  point  impressed  on  your  hearts  to 
the  last  day  of  your  lives."  "  The  time  vrams 
me,"  "  to  pause  and  to  close  all  finally  with  one 
solemn  exhortation."  "  Christian  brethren," 
"  a  word  of  serious  Bnd  close  application  to  the 
conscience  shall  now  close  this  discourse." 
"Let  us,"  says  the  author  of  Ecclesiastes,  "hear 
the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter — fear  God, 
and  keep  his  commandments,  for  this  is  the 
whole  duty  of  man.  For  God  shall  bring  every 
work  into  judgment,  with  every  secret  thing, 
whether  it  be  good  or  whether  it  be  evil." 

Instead  of  leaving  your  conclusion  to  chance, 
—using  up  all  your  materials,  and  then  having 
to  look  about  for  something  to  finish  with — it 
is  a  good  plan  to  forecast  what  your  conclusion 
shall  be,  and  to  hoard  up  some  striking  and  im- 
pressive idea.  Nothing  is  better  than  a  forcible 
and  apposite  text,  containing  a  summary  of  what 
you  have  been  delivering,  or  bearing  very  closely 
upon  it.  "  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he 
shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own 
souP?" — such  a  text  as  this,  if  it  be  well  con- 
nected with  the  subject,  cannot  fail  to  leave  a 
serious  impression.  Thus  Bishop  Butler  on 
the   text, — "  Let    me   die    the    death    of  the 

*  Mark  viii.  36. 
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righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his '/'  con- 
cludes,— "  Keep  innocency,  and  take  heed  to  the 
thing  that  is  right ;  for  this  shall  bring  a  man 
peace  at  the  last"  If  you  have  been  preaching 
in  harvest  time,  you  may  conclude,  "  What- 
soever a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap. 
For  he  that  soweth  to  his  flesh  shall  of  the  flesh 
reap  corruption;  and  he  that  soweth  to  the 
Spirit  shall  of  the  Spirit  reap  life  everlasting  ^" 
By  the  way,  do  not,  like  some  preachers,  let  all 
your  sermons  end  with  "  life  everlasting,"  but 
aim  at  variety. 

Take  care  to  have  your  conclusion  in  keeping 
with  the  rest,  and  including  some  of  the  leading 
ideas  of  the  sermon ;  as  Bishop  Heber  ends  a 
sermon  on  the  shipwreck  of  St.  Paul :  "  When 
we  are  tossed  by  the  storms  w^hich  our  own 
rashness  has  incurred.  He  is  near  at  hand,  like 
the  Apostle,  to  support  and  strengthen  us.  If 
we  follow  his  direction,  He  gives  us  the  means 
and  assurance  of  safety — and  his  mighty  in- 
tercession can  rescue  his  miserable  creatures 
from  a  gulph  of  destruction  more  dreadful  than 
that  deep  which  yawned  beneath  the  Cretan 
mariners."  The  ideas  are  common  enough, 
but  come  in  well  from  their  appositeness. 

Some  preachers  are  fond  of  ending  with  the 

2  Numbers  xxiii.  10.  *  Gal.  vi.  7,  8. 
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text  with  which  they  began.  In  subject-ser- 
mons, when  the  text  has  not  been  discussed,  it 
may  be  well  to  revert  to  it  again  at  the  end,  to 
show  you  have  not  wandered  from  it ;  but  when 
the  text  has  been  often  alluded  to,  or  regularly 
discussed,  it  is  better  to  seek  another. 

Others  think  it  impressive  to  end  with  a 
prayer ;  "  Father  of  mercies,"  says  Mr.  Ben- 
son, "  save  us  from  this  woe,  and  teach  us  ever 
to  speak  and  to  write  such  things  only  as  may 
be  pleasing  in  thy  sight,  and  protitable  to  thy 
people.  Great  Lord  of  life  and  light,  and  thou 
eternal  Spirit"  ....  This  mode  of  conclusion  is 
very  good,  if  effectively  wrought  and  delivered, 
but  it  is  liable  to  difficulties.  In  the  first  place, 
the  pulpit  is  not  a  convenient  situation  for  pray- 
ing, with  the  congregation  all  looking  you  in 
the  face ;  and  in  the  next,  they  are  at  a  loss 
whether  to  kneel  or  sit.  You  may  avoid  this 
inconvenience  by  adopting  a  form  almost  as 
impressive,  and,  I  think,  more  suitable  to  the 
delivery  of  most  preachers.  Instead  of  address- 
ing God,  and  saying, — "  Grant  us  thy  grace,  O 
God,"  you  may  continue  to  address  the  people 
in  a  strain  of  benediction, — "  May  God  grant 
us  his  grace,"  or,  "  May  the  grace  of  God  assist 
us."  If,  however,  both  the  congregation  and 
the  preacher  are  strongly  moved,  then  a  direct 
address  to  God   is  impressive  and  affecting; 
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and,  in  order  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  be- 
fore alluded  to,  you  may  commence  your  prayer 
by  the  words,  "  Let  us  pray." 

"You  should  endeavour  to  end  with  spirit, 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  recall  and  fix 
the  attention  of  many  who  may  have  become 
listless.  And  you  should  so  manage  that  your 
congregation  shall  be  aware  when  you  are  going 
to  conclude.  It  is  not  well  to  wind  up  your 
subject,  and  then,  when  your  congregation  think 
you  have  finished,  to  start  off  again  on  some 
new  tack;  for  this  reason,  if  your  sermon  is 
not  long  enough,  do  not  add  to  the  end  of  it, 
but  rather  insert  new  matter  in  the  middle.  Nor 
is  it  good  to  end  so  abruptly  that  they  shall 
say, — "  We  did  not  know  he  was  going  to  leave 
off'."  It  should  be  seen  by  your  matter  and 
manner  that  you  are  coming  to  a  close  ;  or  you 
may  say  plainly, — "  Let  me  now  conclude  in 
the  words  of ." 

With  regard  to  the  manner  of  your  conclu- 
sion, it  should  more  frequently  be  aflfectionate 
and  encouraging  than  otherwise ;  sometimes 
admonitory  and  solemn ;  but  rarely,  and  only 
on  particular  occasions,  severe  and  menacing. 
For,  if  too  painful  an  impression  is  left,  there  is 
danger  lest  the  mind,  distressed  and  alarmed, 

*  Whatel^. 
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should  cast  from  it  the  uneasy  thoughts  which 
have  been  suggested,  or  resort  to  the  last  expe- 
dient, even  unbelief.  A  hope  of  mercy  shoidd 
be  held  out  even  to  the  worst  of  sinners.  Be- 
sides,— as  we  observed  when  treating  of  the 
passions, — fear,  remorse,  excessive  grief,  and  the 
like,  are  apt  to  deaden  the  heart,  and  indispose 
it  to  action ;  whereas  gratitude,  emulation,  hope, 
and  love,  make  the  soul  buoyant  and  aspiring ; 
and  are  much  more  likely  to  lead  to  those 
practical  results  which  it  must  always  be  the 
preacher's  object  to  effect. 

The  langimge  of  your  conclusion  need  not 
be  80  careful  and  measured  as  that  of  your  ex- 
ordium. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  your  hearers 
will  have  become  interested  in  the  subject,  and 
not  be  disposed  to  criticise  the  language ;  and 
you  will  yourself  be  too  earnest  to  be  fastidious 
about  your  expressions.  When  you  conclude, 
as  you  generally  should,  with  a  warm,  and  some- 
what impassioned  appeal,  let  your  language  be 
brief  and  energetic,  even  approaching  to  abrupt- 
ness. "What  are  we?"  says  Dwight,  "worms! 
When  born  ?  yesterday !  What  do  we  know  ? 
nothing!"  This  is  too  abrupt,  and  I  should 
think  must  have  appeared  affected.  The  follow- 
ing conclusion  of  Cooper's  third  sermon,  vol.  ii., 
is  as  good  a  one,  for  a  plain  discourse,  as  I  can 
find.  His  text  is,  "  We  then,  as  workers  together 
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with  him,  beseech  you  also  that  ye  receive  not 
the  grace  of  God  in  vain."  He  concludes  in  the 
style  of  the  text,  "  Let  me  then,  as  a  worker 
together  with  God,  beseech  you,  brethren,  by 
the  riches  of  Divine  mercy,  by  the  love  of 
Christ,  by  the  value  of  your  never-dying  souls, 
by  the  hope  of  glory,  by  the  weeping  and  gnash- 
ing of  teeth,  which  await  the  slothful  and  wicked 
servant,  ^  that  ye  receive  not  the  grace  of  God 
in  vain.^  Use  the  means, — embrace  the  oppor- 
tunity,— improve  the  privileges  so  freely,  so 
graciously  bestowed  upon  you.  Let  not  the 
Lord  spread  out  his  hands  all  day  unto  a  re- 
bellious people ;  let  Him  not  say  of  you,  '  I 
called,  but  they  refused;  I  stretched  out  my 
hand,  but  no  man  regarded.^  Close  with  his 
offers.  Accept  his  grace.  Yield  yourselves  to 
Him  as  willing  servants.  Delay  not  to  do  it. 
Take  notice  of  the  words  which  follow  the  text  ^ 
'  Behold,  now  is  the  appointed  time :  behold, 
now  is  the  day  of  salvation.'  May  this  be  the 
appointed  time  ;  may  this  be  the  day  of  salva- 
tion to  us,  for  his  mercy's  sake  in  Jesus 
Christ." 

Most  preachers  end  uniformly  with  a  simple 
doxology ;  but  I  am  of  opinion,  that  when  your 
subject  is  brought  to  a  serious,  rather  than  a 

8  This  direct  reference  to  the  context  rather  spoils  the 
effect— he  ought  to  have  been  thinking  only  of  his  hearers. 
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triumphant  conclusion,  it  would  be  occasionally 
more  impressive  to  end  with  a  solemn  and  ap- 
propriate prayer. 

Some  are  fond  of  working  up  with  the  dox- 
ology  the  leading  ideas  of  the  discourse,— a 
mode  of  conclusion  which,  if  well  contrived 
and  delivered,  is  calculated  to  leave  a  forcible 
impression.  Thus  Bishop  Heber  concludes  his 
fourth  sermon,  vol.  i.  which  is  on  the  existence 
of  spirits:  "To  Him— the  seed  of  the  woman, 
and  bruiser  of  the  serpent's  head — to  Him,  from 
the  inhabitants  of  every  world,  and  element, 
and  sun,  and  star — from  all  that  dwell  on  the 
earth,  above  and  under  it,  be  ascribed,  as  is 
most  due,  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
all  might,  and  all  honour,  glory,  and  dominion, 
now  and  for  ever." 


PART   IV. 


ON    DELIVERY. 


LETTER  XXX. 


MANAGEMENT    OF    THE    VOICE. 

It  only  remains  now  that  we  treat  of  the  proper 
method  of  delivery ^ — a  subject,  however,  by  no 
means  of  secondary  importance.  "  Actio/'  says 
Cicero,  (by  which  he  means  the  voice,  the  ges- 
ture, and  expression  of  countenance;  in  one 
word,  delivery,)  "  Actio,  inquam,  in  dicendo  una 
dominatur.  Sine  hac  summus  orator  esse  in 
numero  nuUo  potest,  mediocris  hac  instructus 
summos  saepe  superare.  Huic  primas  dedisse 
Demosthenes  dicitur,  cum  rogaretur  quid  in 
dicendo  esset  primum,  huic  secundas,  huic 
tertias '."    Aristotle  speaks  to  the  same  effect 

'  Cicero  de  Oratore,  iii.  56, 57. 

Bb 
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in  the  beginning  of  his  third  book ;  and  Quinc- 
tiUan  in  his  eleventh.  "  Neque  enim  tarn  refert 
quaha  sint  quaj  intra  nosmet  ipsos  composui- 
mus,  quam  quomodo  efferantur;  nam  ita  ut 
quisque  audit,  movetur."  To  come  to  later,  and 
more  appropriate  authorities.  *'  I  am  verily  per- 
suaded," says  Bishop  Sprat,  in  his  discourse  to 
his  clergy,  "  that  the  sermons  preached  every 
Sunday  in  this  one  kingdom  by  the  Church  of 
England  clergy  in  this  age,  are  more  excellent 
compositions,  of  that  kind,  than  have  been  deh- 
vered  in  the  same  space  of  time  throughout  the 
whole  Christian  world  besides.  Only  let  me 
take  the  freedom  to  suggest,  that,  perhaps,  it 
would  add  much,  though  not  to  the  solid  and 
substantial  parts  of  such  discourses,  yet  to 
their  just  popularity  and  more  general  accept- 
ance, and  to  the  greater  edification  of  our 
hearers,  if  we  would  universally  addict  our- 
selves a  little  more  to  this  study  of  pronuncia- 
tion ;  by  which  advantages  alone,  of  the  free- 
dom and  life  of  their  elocution,  we  know  the 
preachers  of  some  other  nations  do  seem  to 
reign  and  triumph  in  the  pulpit,  whilst  their 
sermons,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  of  those  we 
have  of  them  in  print,  are  not  comparable  to 
the  English." 

The  first  point  to  which  a  preacher  must  at- 
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tend  when  he  gets  into  the  pulpit  is,  that  he 
may  be  heard; — that  the  sound  of  his  voice  may 
be  heard  distinctly  in  every  part  of  the  church. 

I  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
notice  so  obvious  a  truth,  but  for  the  very  com- 
mon neglect,  or  forgetfulness,  amongst  preach- 
ers in  this  most  essential  point.  How  constant 
a  complaint  is  it  with  a  congregation  that  they 
cannot  hear  their  minister: — with  all  their  at- 
tention they  cannot  catch  more  than  half  his 
meaning  !  The  better  the  sermon,  the  more  dis- 
appointing must  it  be  to  hear  only  a  part  of 
it.  Now,  except  in  very  large  or  ill-constructed 
churches,  this  difficulty  of  being  heard  does 
not  commonly  arise  from  any  natural  or  insu- 
perable defect  in  the  preacher's  voice,  but  from 
a  bad  habit  of  delivery,  contracted  generally 
when  the  preacher  first  entered  upon  his  office, 
or  since  fallen  into  from  indolence  or  inadvert- 
ence. You  will  find  the  following  hints  useful 
to  guard  you  against  similar  errors.  Perhaps 
some  of  them  may  appear  trivial ;  but  I  consi- 
der nothing  as  trivial  which  improves  the  eficct 
of  preaching ;  and  no  suggestions  ought  to  be 
neglected  which  may  help  to  remove  even  the 
slightest  drawback.  "  The  country  parson,'' 
says  Herbert,  "  holds  the  rule,  that  nothing  is 
little  in  God's  service." 

First,  take  care  to  speak  plainly ; — I  do  not 
Bb2 
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mean  loudly,  hxit plainly.  "Some  preachers  seem 
to  think  that  they  shall  be  heaid  if  they  bellow 
as  loud  as  they  can  ;  and  so  they  are,  but  they 
are  not  understood."  It  is  not  so  much  loud- 
ness of  sound  as  distinctness  of  utterance  which 
renders  the  voice  intelligibly  audible.  In  a 
church,  as  well  as  in  a  room,  it  is  very  possible 
to  be  too  loud.  Some  writers  recommend  that 
particular  care  should  be  used  to  pronounce  the 
consonants;  others  insist  on  the  necessity  of 
attention  to  the  due  pronunciation  of  the  vowels. 
I  would  say  rather,  attend  to  both.  Let  every 
syllable  of  every  word  be  properly  and  clearly 
pronounced.  Do  not  cut  short  some  words  and 
almost  drop  others,  or  confuse  them  together, 
as  some  readers  are  apt  to  do ;  but  give  each 
word,  even  the  smallest,  its  due  pronunciation. 
A  little  attention  to  this  point  when  first  you 
begin  officiating,  will  prevent  you  from  con- 
tracting a  habit  which  often  spoils  a  preacher's 
delivery  for  life.  Only  take  care  that  you  do 
not  run  into  the  contrary  extreme,  and  acquire 
a  pedantic  preciseness  of  expression,  which  is, 
perhaps,  as  disagreeable,  though  not  so  essen- 
tially b.id,  as  the  former  fault. 

Be  careful,  in  particular,  not  to  allow  your 
Voice  to  sink  into  an  inaudible  tone  at  the  end 
of  a  sentence.  Keep  it  well  sustained  through- 
out ;  so  that  the   last  part  of  each  sentence 
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may  be  heard  as  distinctly  as  the  first.  But  in 
so  doing,  avoid  a  practice  which  I  have  re- 
marked in  declamatory  speakers,  of  raising  the 
voice  at  the  last  syllable,  or  last  but  one,  with 
a  jerk,  as  if  they  were  asking  an  impertinent 
question.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  more  accu- 
rately what  I  mean;  but,  if  you  have  ever 
been  at  a  debating  society  of  young  orators, 
you  will,  probably,  have  observed  the  trick  to 
which  I  allude.  Few  habits  have  a  worse  effect 
in  the  pulpit,  or  give  more  the  air  of  affectation. 
Do  not  bend  your  head  constantly  down  to 
your  book,  but  keep  your  face  towards  those 
whom  you  address,  in  such  a  manner  that  your 
voice  may  not  be  lost  in  any  part  of  the 
church.  I  do  not  advise  you  to  stand  without 
motion,  looking  always  in  the  same  direction. 
But  I  cannot  say  that  I  admire  the  manner  in 
which  some  preachers  turn  and  twist  them- 
selves to  all  parts  of  the  pulpit,  sometimes 
speaking  to  those  on  the  extreme  right,  some- 
times to  those  on  the  extreme  left ;  as  if  they 
were  different  parties  who  required  different 
arguments  addressed  to  each.  If  you  have  a 
weak  voice,  it  is  clear  that  by  this  mode  of  speak- 
ing, much  of  what  you  say  must  of  necessity 
be  lost  by  those  on  whom  your  back  is  turned. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  when  the  preacher  is  enun- 
ciating the  proposed  division  of  his  subject,  or 
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some  other  point  to  which  he  desires  particular 
attention  to  be  paid,  I  have  observed  that  this 
object  is  gained  by  repeating  it  twice,  as  the 
text  is  usually  repeated,  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left ;  and  the  same  may  be  done  when  you  re- 
peat the  same  sentiment  in  diiFerent  language. 

If  a  preacher's  voice  is  naturally  weak,  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  address  himself  in  the  higher 
notes  of  his  voice  as  distinctly  as  he  can,  to 
the  part  of  the  congregation  farthest  from  him ; 
a  method,  which  is  found  to  have  the  effect  of 
throwing  out  the  sound  without  any  unpleasant 
exertion  or  straining. 

In  order  to  speak  distinctly  it  is  necessary  to 
write  distinctly.  "  Let  me  entreat  you,"  says 
Dean  Swift,  "  to  add  one  half-crown  a  year  to 
the  article  of  paper,  to  transcribe  your  sermons 
in  as  large  and  plain  a  manner  as  you  can,  and 
either  make  no  interlineation,  or  change  the 
whole  leaf;  for  we  your  hearers  would  rather 
you  should  be  less  correct,  than  perpetually 
stammering,  which  I  take  to  be  one  of  the  worst 
solecisms  in  rhetoric.  And,  lastly,  read  your 
sermon  once  or  twice  a  day  for  a  few  days 
before  you  preach  it.  To  which  you  will  pro- 
bably answer,  that  it  was  but  just  finished 
when  the  last  bell  rang  to  church,  which  I 
shall  readily  believe,  but  not  the  more  excuse 
you."      The  following  advice    of  Quinctihan 
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is  not  to  be  despised :  "  Relinquendae  autem 
vacuae  tabellae  in  quibus  libera  adjiciendi  sit 
excursio.  Nam  interim  pigritiam  emendandi 
angustias  faciunt,  aut  certe  novorum  interpo- 
sitione  priora  confundunt  ^" 

Besides  the  proper  management  of  your  own 
voice,  it  is  obviously  important,  in  order  that 
you  may  be  distinctly  heard,  to  keep  your  con- 
gregation quiet.  If  their  attention  flags  towards 
the  middle  or  end  of  the  sermon,  I  have  ob- 
served that  a  few  words  of  weighty  import  in  a 
loud  animated  tone  will  make  them  still  again. 
"  We  are  told  that  St.  Jerome,  when  his  audi- 
tory  began  to  grow   dull  in   their   attention, 
would  recite  a  verse  or  two  out  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  whereat  they  all  started  and  gave  ear  to 
him."  St.  Augustin,  too,  had  a  peculiar  plan  in 
order  to  keep  up  attention — namely,  to  require 
the  hearers  to  repeat  the  quotations  after  him. 
Thus,  when  he  said,  "The  end   of  the  com- 
mandment is" — the  people  went  on,  "  charity, 
out   of  a  pure  heart   and   a  good   conscience, 
and  faith  unfeigned  ^"     I  do  not  advise  you  to 
follow  these  plans  to  the  letter,  but  in  spirit 
you  may  do  so,  by  introducing  such  observa- 
tions as  will  rouse  your  hearers.     When  our 
Saviour  desired  particular  attention.  He  would 

2  Lib.  X.  cap.  iii.         '  1  Tim.  i.  5.    See  Bingham,  i.  712. 
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use  these  emphatic  words,  "  Verily,  verily,  I 
say  unto  you  ;"  or,  "  he  that  hath  ears  to  hear 
let  him  hear."  A  paraphrase  of  the  expressions 
may  suit  your  purpose ;  you  may  relieve  a  long 
argument  by  an  appeal  in  the  midst  of  it ;  "I 
should  not  detain  you,  brethren,  so  long  on  this 
point,  but  that  I  consider  it  of  the  very  greatest 
importance ;"  "  I  miss  my  aim,"  says  Dean 
Milner,  "  if  I  do  not  make  myself  rightly  un- 
derstood ;"  "  We  would  pause  yet  a  moment," 
says  Mr.  Melvill,  "  on  this  truth,  for  it  is  worth 
your  closest  attention ;"  "  Let  this  be  noted," 
says  Walker,  "  as  a  most  certain  yet  tremen- 
dous truth  ;"  "  Permit  me  here  solemnly  to  ad- 
dress such  and  such  a  class."  But  when  you 
thus  particularly  invite  the  attention  of  your 
hearers,  take  care  not  to  disappoint  them,  but 
tell  them  something  really  worth  hearing  *. 

Independently  of  loudness  or  lowness  of 
voice,  proper  emphasis  is  necessary  to  fix  the 
attention  of  your  hearers. 

Emphasis  is  as  essential  to  every  sentence  as 
accent  is  to  every  word.  It  is  merely  the  dis- 
tinction which  a  good  reader  or  speaker  natu- 
rally makes  between  the  most  important  and 
the  least  important  words,  whether  for  the  sake 

*  Towro  I'  lariv,  iiiantp  l<pri  TlpoSiKOC,  'Srt  vvardZoiiv  oi 
incpoaral,  irapififiaWiiv  Ttjg  TrtVTtjKOVTatpaxiiov  airoif.^ 
Ariat.Rhet.iii.  14.9. 
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of  expressing  more  forcibly  the  prominent  idea, 
or  merely  to  mark  the  sense.  Observe,  how- 
ever, that  each  sentence  must  be  pronounced 
with  a  reference  to  the  sentences  which  precede 
and  follow,  not  considered  solely  by  itself;  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  words  which  are  the  most 
important  in  a  sentence,  when  viewed  sepa- 
rately, are  often  not  so  when  you  look  at  the  con- 
text. Perhaps  the  most  general  use  of  emphasis 
is  to  distinguish  primary  information  from  what 
has  been  before  mentioned  or  preunderstood. 
For  instance,  in  the  sentence,  "  Whosoever 
shall  break  one  of  these  least  commandments, 
and  shall  teach  men  so,  he  shall  be  called  the 
least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  but  whosoever 
shall  do  and  teach  them,  the  same  shall  be 
called  great  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  * ;"  the 
accent  in  the  last  clause  must  be  on  ^^  great " 
that  being  the  only  new  idea. 

Emphasis,  again,  may  be  applied  to  whole 
sentences  and  pages  of  your  sermon ;  that  is  to 
say,  when  you  wish  to  impress  any  part  more 
forcibly  than  the  rest,  you  give  it  a  sententious 
and  emphatic  character,  by  laying  a  stress  on 
more  words  than  you  otherwise  would. 

Another  mode  of  giving  emphasis,  is,  by 
variation  of  the  rate  of  utterance:  as,  in  the 
words  spoken  by  Nathan  to  David,  you  would 
5  Matt.  V.  19. 
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pronounce  "Thou  art  the  man"  much  more 
slowly  than  what  preceded  or  followed.  And 
this,  by  the  way,  is  very  necessary  to  be 
attended  to  in  the  expression  of  different  emo- 
tions of  the  mind.  But  I  shall  not  enlarge  fur- 
ther on  the  rules  of  pronunciation,  your  own 
good  sense  and  ear  will  be  sufficient  to  teach 
you  them. 

Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  laid  down  as 
a  rule,  that  if  you  fail  to  gain  the  attention  of 
your  congregation,  there  is  something  amiss 
either  in  the  matter  or  manner  of  your  preach- 
ing®. Some  preachers  have  a  wonderful  power 
of  interesting  the  minds  of  their  hearers.  "  Such 
was  the  interest  with  which  that  good  and 
amiable  prelate  (Bishop  Porteus)  was  heard, 
that  attention  was  completely  suspended,  and 
the  most  profound  silence  prevailed  through 
the  different  periods,  till  he  arrived  at  their 
conclusion,  when  a  general  coughing,  as  if  by 
common  consent,  or  upon  an  appointed  signal, 
immediately  took  place  \"  I  have  heard  some 
modern  preachers  address  their  congregation 
with  the  same  effect ;  but  on  this  subject  I 
shall  speak  more  at  large  in  the  following 
letter. 

•  See  Christian  Observer,  vol.  v.  278. 
'  Ibid.,  vol.  vii.  644. 
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EARNESTNESS    AND    FEELING. 

Much  has  been  said  by  writers  on  elocution' 
in  praise  or  dispraise  of  natural  manner:  let 
me  begin  the  present  letter  by  a  consideration 
of  this  point.  If  by  natural  manner  be  meant 
a  familiar  colloquial  tone,  few  persons  will  con- 
tend that  this  is  suited  to  the  pulpit.  For 
though  it  will,  doubtless,  excite  attention,  yet 
it  will  not  call  forth  that  serious  attention  which 
the  subject  of  a  sermon  demands.  Those 
preachers  who  adopt  a  manner  approaching  to 
colloquial  familiarity,  would  do  well  to  read  the 
expression  of  their  hearers'  countenance.  They 
would,  I  think,  detect  something  more  resem- 
bling a  suppressed  smile  than  serious  interest ; 
and  it  would  be  evident  that  their  attention 

*  See  Whately's  Rhetoric,  part  iv.  chap.  i.  sect.  5. 
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was  kept  alive,  rather  by  curiosity  than  by  any 
profitable  feeling,  or  real  desire  of  instruction. 

But,  perhaps,  by  natural  manner  is  meant, 
that  manner  which  a  person  naturally  uses 
when  speaking  on  solemn  and  serious  subjects*. 
1  am  afraid,  however,  that  in  most  young  men 
we  shall  look  for  this  manner  in  vain.  Custom 
will  be  found  too  often  to  have  superseded 
nature,  at  the  age  when  a  young  man  is  called 
to  the  office  of  a  preacher.  It  is  but  too  true, 
that  the  education  and  habits  of  the  present 
day  are  any  thing  but  favourable  to  the  deve- 
lopement  of  holy  and  devotional  feeling.  A 
child  will  have  a  good  natural  manner,  unless 
his  spirit  be  checked  by  harshness  or  spoiled 
by  indulgence,  but  the  schoolboy  will  lose 
much  of  the  artlessness  and  sincerity  of  child- 
hood. The  expression  of  anger,  scorn,  and 
pride,  will  be  too  often  strengthened  by  prac- 
tice ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  uncontrolled 
exhibition  of  mirth  and  good  humour,  or  of 
generosity  and  high  spirit,  may  be  developed 
and  become  habitual ;  but  the  piously  serious 
and  devotional  feelings  will  be  nipped  in  the 
bud,  or  at  least  kept  back  and  subdued,  by  the 
chilling  frost  of  ridicule.  Nor,  when  he  comes 
to  mix  with  men,  will  he  be  likely  to  improve 

*  See  Whately'8  Rhetoric. 
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in  these  respects.  There  is  so  much  reserve  in 
the  present  state  of  society,  with  regard  to  the 
best  and  hoUest  feeHngs,  that,  however  well 
principled  and  sincere  a  Christian  a  young  man 
may  be,  yet  there  will  be  but  little  scope  for 
the  development  of  that  expression  of  feeling 
which  is  most  becoming  in  a  Christian  preacher. 

Since,  then,  by  natural  manner  is  not  meant 
your  common  colloquial  way  of  speaking,  and 
since  you  have  seldom  or  never  exercised  your 
natural  manner  of  speaking  on  serious  and 
solemn  subjects — because,  except  in  conversa- 
tion, you  have  not  been  accustomed  to  speak 
upon  them  at  all — it  follows,  that  by  the  natu- 
ral manner  so  much  and  so  justly  recommended 
by  some  writers,  we  must  consider  that  manner 
in  which  nature  would  speak  on  these  particular 
subjects  if  she  were  encouraged;  so  that  it 
comes  to  this,  that,  however  paradoxical  it  may 
appear,  you  have  this  natural  manner  to  acquire. 
I  do  not  mean  that  you  are  to  assume  or  affect 
that  which  you  do  not  feel,  but  you  must  dis- 
embarrass yourself  of  your  habitual  reserve  on 
these  subjects,  and  do  every  thing  you  can  to 
let  nature  resume  her  proper  and  unfettered 
course*. 

The  first  point,  then,  at  which  you  should 

3  Id  est  maxime  naturale  quod  fieri  natura  optirae  patitur. 
Quinctilian,  ix.  4. 
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aim,  will  be  to  unlearn  all  your  faults, — "  prima 
virtus  vitio  carere."  You  must  get  rid  of  all 
ungraceful  peculiarities  of  tone  and  manner, 
and  avoid  affected  mannerism.  Most  men  have 
some  peculiar  way  of  expressing  themselves, 
which,  though  unimportant  on  other  occasions, 
is  offensive  when  carried  into  the  pulpit.  And 
here  I  shall  avail  myself  of  the  advice  of  Swift : 
— "  You  will  do  well,"  he  says,  in  his  letter  to 
a  young  clergyman,  "if  you  can  prevail  on 
some  intimate  and  judicious  friend  to  be  your 
constant  hearer,  and  allow  him,  with  the  utmost 
freedom,  to  give  you  notice  of  whatever  he  shall 
find  amiss  either  in  your  voice  or  gesture :  for 
want  of  which  early  warning,  many  clergymen 
continue  defective  and  ridiculous  to  the  end  of 
their  lives.  Neither  is  it  rare  to  observe, 
amongst  excellent  and  learned  divines,  a  certain 
ungracious  manner,  or  an  unhappy  tone,  which 
they  never  have  been  able  to  shake  off*."  That 
there  is  some  truth  in  the  Dean's  remarks,  your 
own  observation  doubtless  has  taught  you ;  and 
certainly  the  plan  which  he  recommends  seems 
well  calculated  to  enable  you  to  avoid  the  faults 
into  which  others  have  fallen. 

Having  got  rid  of  faults,  the  next  step  is  to 
acquire  excellence.     "  We  should  recommend," 

*  Vol.  viii.  337.     Scott's  Edition. 
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says  an  able  writer*,  "  the  adoption  of  a  manner 
somewhat  less  dry  and  didactic,  somewhat  more 
warm,  earnest,  and  devotional,  than  generally 
prevails. . . .  Either  heaven  and  hell,  redemption 
and  eternity,  are  subjects  awful,  appalling,  and 
splendid,  or  they  are  without  meaning ;  and  the 
preacher  must  not  speak  of  these  solemn  and 
tremendous  truths,  as  if  he  were  collecting  the 
result  of  a  mathematical  problem,  or  labouring 
out  a  point  of  political  economy.  Still  (con- 
tinues the  same  judicious  critic)  this  is  a  dan- 
gerous ground ;  and  if  young  men  are  taught, 
or  even  permitted,  to  appeal  to  the  vague  and 
more  easily  excited  faculties,  the  imagination 
and  feelings,  they  will  be  apt  to  enter  into  a 
rivalry  of  tumor  and  inflation,  or  degenerate 
into  puling  and  whining." 

Avoiding  the  errors  alluded  to  by  the  fore- 
going writer,  and  aiming  at  the  excellences 
which  he  describes,  we  shall  find,  that  the 
essential  points  in  manner  are  earnestness  and 
feeling.  On  these  points,  especially  the  first, 
it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  my  present  design  to 
attempt  to  lay  down  rules.  None  indeed  can 
be  laid  down.  "Caput  est  artis,  quod  tamen 
tradi  arte  non  potest."  I  would  never  recom- 
mend  that   an  unreal   earnestness  should  be 

*  See  Quarterly  Review,  xxix.  305. 
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assumed;  and  that  which  is  real  is  not  within 
the  compass  of  art.  "  There  is  a  force  and  ear- 
nestness in  nature  which  art  cannot  imitate." 
All  I  can  say  on  this  deeply  important  subject 
is,  that,  if  you  feel  conscious  of  a  want  of  ear- 
nestness, you  must  seek  it  from  other  and  higher 
sources  than  from  rules  of  art.  You  must  seek 
it  by  redoubled  diligence  in  studying  and  apply- 
ing the  Holy  Word, — by  serious  meditation  on 
the  awful  effects  of  sin,  and  on  the  value  of  im- 
mortal souls, — by  increased  attention  to  those 
committed  to  your  care, — by  deep  thoughts  on 
the  fearful  responsibility  of  your  office, — but 
above  all,  by  frequent  and  earnest  prayer  for 
the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  God's 
grace  alone  that  can  give  you  real  earnestness. 

Still  it  is  possible  for  a  minister  to  be  sincere 
in  heart,  and  yet,  by  reason  of  diffidence  and 
bashfulness,  to  exhibit  a  want  of  earnestness  in 
manner, — a  fault  into  which  young  clergymen, 
who  have  but  just  engaged  seriously  in  God's 
service,  are  most  apt  to  fall.  You  must  struggle 
manfully  against  this  feeling,  or  it  will  greatly 
impede  your  usefulness,  perhaps  prevent  you 
from  ever  becoming  an  effective  preacher.  Why 
should  you  feel  bashfulness  in  the  perform- 
ance of  your  sacred  duty  ?  You  have  watched 
probably  the  advocate  at  the  bar;  you  have 
marked  his  anxious  desire  to  persuade,  and 
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have  seen  him  fix  the  attention  of  his  hearers 
by  the  business-like  earnestness  of  his  manner. 
Do  you,  then,  speak  as  if  you  were  about  your 
heavenly  Master's  business, — as  if  you  were 
dealing  with  the  spirits  of  men  for  real  and 
important  purposes.  And  in  order  to  speak 
thus,  you  must  not  only  really  feel  it,  but  must 
not  be  ashamed  of  showing  that  you  feel  it. 
Why  should  you  ?  The  advocate  is  not  ashamed 
to  appear  really  earnest  in  what  he  is  about. 
His  own  interest,  and  the  interest  of  his  client, 
depends  on  the  success  of  his  exertions.  And 
is  it  not  the  same  with  you  ?  Are  not  the  eter- 
nal interests  of  yourself  and  your  hearers  at 
stake  ?  Only  feel  this,  and  you  will  not  fail  of 
being  earnest. 

Let  me  encourage  you  by  the  example  of  an 
excellent  preacher,  now  no  more.  "We  ear- 
nestly propose,"  (says  the  Christian  Observer, 
in  reviewing  the  sermons  of  Dean  Milner,)  "  we 
earnestly  propose  to  the  imitation  of  the  clergy, 
the  afiectionate  and  affectingly  solemn  manner 
of  these  discourses.  The  whole  soul  of  the 
preacher  is  evidently  occupied  with  one  idea, 
the  unspeakably  awful  nature  of  the  work  in 
which  he  is  engaged.  He  is  addressing  immor- 
tal, but  sinful  and  perishing  creatures,  in  the 
presence  of  their  Saviour  and  their  Judge,  and 
on  the  margin  of  the  grave ;  which,  if  he  cannot 

c  c 
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rouse  them  to  consideration,  %vill  prove  the 
threshold  of  that  place  of  torment,  *  where  the 
worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched,' 
and  from  which  there  is  no  redemption.  In 
this  lies  the  secret,  as  we  suspect,  of  his  having 
so  remarkably  fixed  the  attention  of  his  hearers. 
We  listen,  became  he  is  in  earnest,  and  speaks 
to  us  with  affectionate  seriousness.  The  atten- 
tion cannot  flag  under  such  appeals." 

The  second  requisite  for  impressive  manner 
in  the  pulpit  is  pathos,  or  the  expression  of  feel- 
ing— a  point  which,  perhaps,  admits  of  more 
regulation  than  the  former.  Not  that  feeling 
is  less  the  emanation  of  the  heart  than  earnest- 
ness, but  because,  in  the  present  state  of  society, 
it  is  even  more  unnaturally  checked:  it  is 
robbed  of  its  fair  proportions,  and  requires  to 
be  again  brought  out  into  action.  Few  nations 
so  systematically  avoid  the  expression  of  feeling 
as  the  English.  Amongst  the  French  and 
Italians  you  may  distinguish  the  feeling  of  a 
speaker  from  the  tone  of  his  voice,  without 
understanding  one  word  which  he  utters ;  and 
so  you  may,  sometimes,  amongst  the  lower 
orders  of  this  country.  But  in  the  educated 
classes,  the  feelings  are  smothered  by  habitual 
reserve,  and  a  cold  monotony  of  expression 
veils  the  emotion  of  the  heart.  Preachers  par- 
take of  this  national  reserve,  and  will  sometimes 
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speak  with  earnestness,  but  without  a  grain  of 
feehng.  They  will  urge  their  argument  with 
force  and  energy,  but  entirely  fail  when  they 
come  to  the  exhortation. 

Now  one  of  the  chief  organs  for  the  expres- 
sion of  feeling  is  the  tone  of  voice.  Nature  has 
adapted  a  particular  tone  to  each  emotion  ;  and 
nothing  is  more  important  for  one  who  desires 
to  be  an  impressive  preacher,  than  to  break 
down  those  barriers  and  impediments  which 
habit  has  raised,  and  to  suffer  nature  to  flow  in 
her  own  proper  channel  of  expression.  Nor  is 
this  so  difficult  as  might  appear :  it  is  much 
easier  to  restore  nature  to  her  proper  place, 
than  to  force  her  out  of  it.  Much  may  be  done 
in  private  by  the  habit  of  frequently  address- 
ing your  parishioners,  especially  the  sick,  in  a 
solemn  and  affectionate  manner,  on  the  most 
interesting  subjects  connected  with  their  eter- 
nal welfare;  and,  that  you  may  be  able  to 
carry  this  habit  with  you  into  your  public 
ministration,  it  will  be  necessary  to  accustom 
your  ear  to  hear  your  own  voice,  speaking 
loudly,  in  a  similar  strain.  A  young  preacher 
will  sometimes  be  startled  by  his  own  voice. 
In  the  ardour  of  delivery,  he  will  give  vent 
to  the  feelings  of  his  heart,  in  the  expressive 
tone  of  nature.  The  audience  will  all  be  mute, 
every  noise  will  be  hushed ;  and  the  preacher, 
c  c2 
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too  modest  to  suppose  that  this  is  precisely  the 
effect  which  ought  to  be  produced  by  the  "  un- 
conscious rhetoric  of  his  own  earnestness,"  will 
be  abashed,  and  imagine  that  he  has  committed 
some  solecism.  In  order  to  avoid  this  sensa- 
tion, and  to  accustom  yourself  to  hear  your 
own  voice  speaking  in  an  impassioned  tone, 
I  think  something  may  be  done  (though  I 
am  aware  there  are  different  opinions  on  this 
subject)  by  practising  recitation.  We  have, 
you  know,  the  highest  oratorical  authority 
for  this  mode  of  proceeding*.  There  will  not 
be  any  need  for  you  to  declaim  on  the  sea- 
shore like  Demosthenes ;  for  a  Christian  con- 
gregation is  not  quite  so  turbulent  and  stormy 
an  assembly  as  a  mob  of  Athenian  legislators. 
Still,  if  you  wish  to  develop  your  powers  of 
pathetic  address,  I  know  no  better  plan  than  to 
imitate  the  example  of  this  great  orator,  in 
practising  recitation.  You  may  do  it  at  home, 
and  alone.  On  no  account  recite  your  o"wn 
sermon  which  you  intend  to  preach  the  next 
day,  for  then  you  will  be  sure  to  deUver  it 
in  an  affected  and  premeditated  manner;  but 
merely  practise  recitation  with  a  view  to  the 
exercise  of  your  voice  and  ear  in  variety  of 

•  To  come  to  later  authority,  Mra.  II.  More  mentions  that 
she  found  Mr.  Pitt  alone,  reciting  Miltou.  See  also  Bacon's 
Works.vol.  i.  643.  477. 
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intonation.  Take  any  book  which  contains  the 
language  of  excited  or  devotional  feeling, — the 
Psalms  are  perhaps  the  best,— and  read  aloud 
with  all  the  expression  which  you  are  able  to 
give  it.  Nature  will  teach  you  the  tone  in 
which  each  sentiment  should  be  uttered ;  you 
will  cease  to  be  startled  by  the  impassioned 
tone  of  your  own  voice ;  and,  when  you  ascend 
the  pulpit,  you  will  be  more  likely  to  deliver 
your  own  composition  with  feeling  and  elo- 
quence. 

Do  not,  I  beseech  you,  so  far  misunderstand 
me,  as  to  suppose  that  I  mean  to  suggest  this, 
or  any  other  rule,  as  a  substitute  for  heartfelt 
earnestness.  All  I  mean  to  say  is  this, — that 
if,  as  I  imagine  is  the  case  with  many  young 
clergymen, — you  feel  a  painful  bashfulness, 
which  prevents  you  from  giving  full  utterance 
to  your  real  feelings,  then  the  suggestions 
which  I  have  made  will,  I  think,  help  you  to 
get  the  better  of  a  fault,  which,  if  not  struggled 
against  from  the  first,  will,  perhaps,  hang  by 
you  through  life. 

And  here  it  may  be  observed,  that  pulpit 
oratory  calls  into  action  a  very  different  set  of 
emotions,  and,  consequently,  a  different  set  of 
tones,  from  other  kinds  of  speaking.  All  the 
violent  and  angry  passions  must  be  subdued  or 
softened  down  into  pity,  or,  at  most,  indigna- 
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tion.  The  principal  intonations  of  voice  re- 
quired are  such  as  express  encouragement, 
solemn  warning,  affectionate  expostulation,  ear- 
nest instruction,  charity  and  good-will.  Some- 
times a  mild  kind  of  irony,  sometimes  reproof, 
rarely  a  degree  of  horror.  Such  are  the  tones 
of  voice  which  you  should  endeavour  to  ac- 
quire ;  nature  has  given  them  to  you ;  you 
have  only  to  restore  nature  to  her  office. 

It  will  be  right,  before  concluding,  to  caution 
you  against  an  excess  of  impassioned  expres- 
sion, which  is  commonly  called  ranting.  In 
recommending  a  more  imreserved  expression 
of  feeling  than  is  usually  adopted,  I  am  far 
from  advocating  any  thing  excessive  or  violent ; 
or  any  thing  difficult  to  attain ;  least  of  all,  any 
thing  affected.  It  is  within  the  power  of  most 
persons  to  acquire  that  feeling  and  earnest 
manner  which  is  so  necessary  to  win  the  atten- 
tion. High  eloquence  is  the  offspring  of  ex- 
cited feeling :  and  it  is  scarcely  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  a  clergyman  should  be  thus 
highly  excited  once,  or  sometimes  twice,  every 
Sunday,  and  this  on  different  subjects.  Warmth 
of  feeUng  also  depends  a  good  deal  on  constitu- 
tional temperament,  and  exciting  causes.  We 
are  not  to  expect  that  every  parochial  preacher 
shall  have  the  energetic  warmth  of  St.  Paul, 
and  protest  that  "he  dies  daily;"   or  declare 
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that  he  "  wished  himself  accursed  from  Christ 
for  his  brethren.^'  What  was  natural  and  elo- 
quent and  forcible  in  an  Apostle,  who  gave  up 
every  earthly  comfort  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
Gospelj  would  appear  overstrained  in  the  mouth 
of  a  clergyman,  who  gains  a  comfortable  sub- 
sistence by  his  profession.  Sudden  and  violent 
bursts  of  passion  are  apt  to  disgust  a  modern 
congregation,  especially  if  ill-timed  and  affected. 
This  has  been  well  called  the  *^  pyrotechnic"  or 
"sky-rocket"  style  of  preaching,  being  little 
more  impressive  than  a  display  of  fireworks. 
On  the  whole,  however, "  coldness  is  a  far  more 
dangerous  extreme  than  overmuch  heat."  "  De- 
pend upon  it,"  says  Bishop  Jebb,  "animated 
enthusiasm  will  be  more  than  a  match  for  dry 
and  frigid  ethics." 

A  decided  fault  in  the  manner  of  delivery,  is 
an  appearance  of  excessive  eagerness.  Eager- 
ness is  very  different  from  earnestness.  It  is 
the  tone  of  a  controversialist  and  disputant, 
rather  than  of  a  Christian  instructor.  "  Most 
true  it  is,"  says  Hooker,  "  that  when  men's 
affections  do  frame  their  opinions,  they  are 
in  defence  of  error  more  earnest"  (perhaps  he 
might  have  said  more  eager)  "a  great  deal, 
than  for  the  most  part  sound  believers  in  the 
maintenance  of  truth."  In  argument  espe- 
cially, an  evident  solicitude  betokens  a  doubt 
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as  to  the  strength  of  your  position ;  and  no- 
thing is  so  likely  to  generate  opposition  as  the 
appearance  of  expecting  or  challenging  it.  A 
grave,  calm,  and  decided  tone  more  naturally 
belongs  to  the  manner  of  one  who  feels  that 
he  is  standing  on  firm  and  solid  ground. 

There  is  much  spurious  affectation  of  the 
excellences  above  described,  which  passes  cur- 
rent with  an  indiscriminating  audience  for  fine 
preaching.  Some  preachers,  by  dint  of  self- 
possession,  and  a  bold  and  confident  manner, 
aided  by  a  deep-toned,  authoritative  voice, 
have  gained  great  celebrity  in  the  place  where 
they  have  laboured ;  but,  I  fear,  the  real  good 
which  they  have  done  has  not  always  been 
proportioned  to  their  celebrity.  My  object, 
however,  in  these  letters,  is  not  to  make  you 
a  popular  preacher,  but  to  put  you  in  the  way 
of  attaining  real  excellence  ; — at  least  to  enable 
you  to  bring  out  what  you  have  in  you.  If 
God  has  given  you  a  poetical  imagination,  and 
high  powers  of  eloquence,  what  I  say  will  not 
in  the  least  tend  to  curb  them,  but  will,  on  the 
contrary,  (I  am  sanguine  enough  to  hope,)  pro- 
mote and  improve  them.  But  should  your 
talent  be  of  a  lower,  though  perhfips  not 
less  useful,  order,  I  hope  to  be  the  means  of 
leading  you  to  make  the  most  of  whatever 
degree  of  it  you  may  possess. 


LETTER   XXXII. 


ON    GESTURE    AND    EXPRESSION. 

Delivery  consists  in  three  things,  the  Voice, 
the  Gesture,  and  the  Expression  of  Coun- 
tenance. On  the  first  we  have  already  spoken : 
the  present  letter  will  be  devoted  to  the  two 
last. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  advantage  and  pro- 
priety of  Gesture  in  speaking ;  the  voice  of 
antiquity  seems  to  be  unanimous  in  its  favour, 
but  it  has  fallen  in  estimation  with  modern 
writers.  "  If,"  says  Johnson,  "  I  could  once 
find  a  speaker  in  ^Change-Alley  raising  the 
price  of  stocks  by  the  power  of  persuasive 
gestures,  I  should  very  zealously  recommend 
the  study  of  this  art ;  but  having  never  seen 
any  action  by  which  language  was  much  as- 
sisted, I  have  been  hitherto  inclined  to  doubt 
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whether  my  countrymen  are  not  blamed  too 
hastily  for  their  calm  and  motionless  utterance. 
....  Neither  the  judges  of  our  laws,  nor  the 
representatives  of  our  people,  would  be  much 
affected  by  laboured  gesticulation,  or  believe 
any  man  the  more,  because  he  rolled  his  eyes, 
or  puffed  his  cheeks,  or  spread  abroad  his  arms, 
or  stamped  the  ground,  or  thumped  his  breast, 
or  turned  his  eyes,  sometimes  to  the  ceiling, 
and  sometimes  to  the  floor.  Upon  men  intent 
on  truth  the  arm  of  the  orator  has  little  power. 
Whether  action  may  not  be  yet  of  use  in 
churches,  where  the  preacher  addresses  a  min- 
gled audience,  may  deserve  inquiry.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  senses  are  more  powerful  as  the 
reason  is  weaker,  and  that  he  whose  ears  con- 
vey little  to  the  mind,  may  sometimes  listen 
with  his  eyes  till  truth  takes  possession  of 
his  heart.  If  there  be  any  use  of  gesticulation, 
it  must  be  applied  to  the  ignorant  and  rude, 
who  will  be  more  affected  by  vehemence  than 
delighted  by  propriety.  In  the  pulpit  Uttle 
action  can  be  proper.  .  .  .  Yet,  as  all  innocent 
means  are  to  be  used  for  the  propagation  of 
truth,  1  would  not  deter  those  who  are  engaged 
in  preaching  to  common  congregations  from 
any  practice  which  they  may  find  persuasive ; 
for,  compared  with  the  conversion  of  sinners, 
propriety  and  elegance  are  less  than  nothing." 
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It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  nature 
decidedly  sanctions  the  use  of  gesture.  Nature 
certainly  points  out  that  appropriate  gesture 
gives  force  and  vivacity  to  utterance.  Yet, 
somehow  or  other,  it  does  not  seem  as  if  ges- 
ture was  natural  to  an  Englishman.  Whether 
it  be  that  the  want  of  habit  or  hereditary 
disuse  has  incapacitated  us  from  acquiring  it, 
certain  it  is  that  action  in  speaking  does  not 
commonly  improve  an  Englishman's  address. 
It  appears  assumed  and  studied,  or  else  some 
awkward  movement  is  contracted  and  becomes 
habitual. 

We  must  not,  however,  as  Johnson  does, 
confound  violent  gesticulation  with  the  use  of 
moderate  gesture.  The  former  will  scarcely  be 
defended.  No  doubt  a  preacher  who  gets  up 
into  the  pulpit,  and  throws  himself  into  various 
attitudes,  will  collect  a  congregation,  and  gain 
attention,  as  Diogenes  did,  when  he  began  to 
sing  in  the  streets  of  Athens,  or  Pere  Brydayne, 
when  he  walked  out  in  his  surplice,  and  rang  a 
bell  round  the  town  of  Aigues  Mortes ;  and  as 
several  orators  of  our  own  day  have  done,  by 
various  tricks,  both  in  the  church  and  in  the 
senate.  By  the  use  of  vehement  gesticulation, 
a  preacher  may  succeed  in  keeping  his  con- 
gregation awake  for  one  Sunday  at  least,  and 
will  have  his  church  well  filled  the  next :  but 
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for  a  continuance  it  will  be  found  of  little  ad- 
vantage. Like  other  stimulants,  its  effect  is 
lessened  by  repetition.  Besides,  it  has  a  mani- 
fest tendency  to  divert  attention  from  the  sub- 
stance of  a  discourse,  and  must,  therefore,  be  an 
impediment  to  the  wholesome  reception  of  it. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  that  moderate  gesture 
gives  energy  and  impressiveness  to  what  is  said, 
especially  when  it  is  natural  and  spontaneous. 
To  the  extemporaneous  preacher  some  degree 
of  gesture  is  absolutely  necessary,  because,  like 
the  actor  on  the  stage,  he  must  find  employ- 
ment for  his  hands.  But  when  you  have  your 
sermon  written  before  you,  your  hands  are  oc- 
casionally used  in  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the 
manuscript,  so  that  the  want  of  action  is  not  so 
much  observed. 

The  question  is,  how  to  acquire  that  sort  of 
moderate,  just,  and  spontaneous  action,  which 
shall  not  divert  attention  from  your  words,  but 
rather  add  to  their  effect.  I  doubt  whether  the 
rules  commonly  laid  down  have  done  much 
good.  "  When  speaking  in  public,"  says  Blair, 
"  study  to  preserve  as  much  dignity  as  possible 
in  the  whole  attitude  of  your  body."  Many  a 
good  preacher  has  been  spoiled  by  following 
this  rule.  Studied  and  affected  gesture  is  one 
of  the  greatest  blemishes  of  a  preacher ;  it  must 
be  natural,  or  it  is  worse  than  useless.     Blair, 
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however,  was  speaking  at  random.  He  meant 
rather  "  avoid  undignified  attitudes ;"  and  in  the 
next  page  he  says^  that  action  should  be  learnt 
at  home ;  a  rule  which,  with  certain  qualifica- 
tions, it  would  be  well  to  adopt.  In  studying 
action  at  home,  do  not  practise  the  delivery  of 
your  own  sermon.  Do  not  read  over  on  Satur- 
day night  the  sermon  which  you  are  going  to 
preach  next  day,  and  say  to  yourself,  "  Here 
I  must  hold  up  my  forefinger  with  a  significant 
motion ;  here  my  right  hand  with  a  graceful 
wave ;  here  I  will  be  hke  St.  Paul  at  Athens ; 
here  like  St.  John  in  the  wilderness."  If  you 
"  study  attitudes"  in  this  way,  it  must  needs 
happen  that  your  sermon  will  be  delivered  in  an 
affected  and  studied  manner.  But  if  you  must 
study  action  (and  I  have  no  wish  to  dissuade 
you  from  it),  the  least  objectionable  plan  which 
I  can  think  of,  is  to  recite,  with  appropriate 
action,  the  work  of  some  standard  author  \ 
But,  after  all,  nature  will  be  far  more  useful  to 
you  than  any  rules,  to  teach  propriety  of  ges- 
ture. Whatever  you  do,  be  sure  when  you  get 
into  the  pulpit  not  to  think  then  at  all  about 
your  action.  If  the  matter  of  your  discourse 
be  stirring  and  animated,  appropriate  gesture 
will  probably  come  of  its  own  accord,  but  if  it 

'  "  Demosthenes  grande  quoddam  intueus  speculum  com- 
ponere  actionem  solebat."     Quinctil.  xi.  3. 
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does  not,  never  mind ;  you  may  be  a  very  good 
preacher  without  it ;  whereas,  if  it  is  unnatural 
and  forced,  it  will  entirely  ruin  the  effect  of 
your  preaching '. 

Of  far  more  importance  to  the  English 
preacher,  is  the  last  point  in  deliver)^  which  I 
shall  notice — the  expression  of  countejiance.  If 
the  different  passions  and  feelings  require  to  be 
delivered  in  different  tones  of  voice,  at  least 
equally  do  they  demand  a  different  expression 
of  countenance.  To  wear  the  same  imperturb- 
able visage,  when  you  are  setting  forth  the 
loving-kindness  of  God,  or  denouncing  his 
wrath,  when  you  are  expatiating  on  the  com- 
forts of  Divine  grace,  or  picturing  the  degrada- 
tion and  misery  of  sin, — to  look  with  unvaried 
expression,  whether  you  are  warning  or  encou- 
raging, reproving  or  praising,  whether  you  are 
setting  forth  the  horrors  of  eternal  suffering,  or 
endeavouring  to  give  a  faint  picture  of  those  joys 
which  "  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard ;" — to 
speak  on  all  these  topics  with  the  same  cold, 
unvarying  countenance,  is  to  reject  one  of  the 
most  forcible  auxiliaries  of  the  pulpit.  "Ad 
summum  dominatur  maxime  vultus :  hoc  sup- 

*  **  II  faut  remuer  les  bras  parce  qu'on  est  anitn<< ;  mais  il 
ne  faudroit  pas  pour  paroitre  anim^,  remuer  lea  bras." — Fen(?- 
lon,  Dialogues  sur  I'Eloquence. 
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plices,  hoc  minaces,  hoc  blandly  hoc  tristes,  hoc 
hilares,  hoc  erecti,  hoc  submissi  sumus.  Hoc 
pendent  homines,  hunc  intuentur,  hunc  spec- 
tant  etiam  antequam  dicamus.  Hoc  quosdam 
amamus,  hoc  odimus,  hoc  plurima  intelHgi- 
mus  *."  One  point,  in  which  expression  of  coun- 
tenance surpasses  every  thing  else  is  this,  that 
it  signifies  at  once  the  feehng  of  the  speaker : 
words  can  only  gradually  unfold  the  meaning ; 
action  is  usefiil  to  give  force  to  words  as  they  are 
uttered,  but  the  expression  denotes  the  state  of 
the  speaker's  mind,  and  the  tone  of  what  he  is 
about  to  say,  before  he  utters  a  word.  It  is  not 
possible  to  do  much  by  rules  to  assist  you  in 
acquiring  this  most  excellent  gift,  for  it  is,  even 
more  than  the  tones  of  voice,  the  work  of  nature. 
However,  I  think  I  may  give  you  one  or  two 
hints  which  may  be  useful. 

In  the  first  place,  make  it  a  rule  to  look  your 
congregation  in  the  face.  It  is  surprising  to  see 
how  many  preachers  are  unable  or  unaccus- 
tomed to  do  this.  Some  will  keep  their  eyes 
constantly  on  the  book;  others,  if  they  raise 
them,  will  close  them  in  the  act  of  looking  up 
— (a  habit  which  is  acquired  in  the  desk :  for 
if,  when  you  raise  your  eyes  in  praying,  they 
meet  those  of  your  congregation,  it  is  natural 

3  Quinctilian,  lib.  xi.  cap.  3.  "  Rien  ne  parle  tant  que  le 
visage." — Fe'ndlon. 
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to  close  them,  rather  than  seem  to  address  your 
fellow-creatures  instead  of  God :  but  it  is  a 
very  bad  habit  carried  into  the  pulpit).  Others 
will  preach  against  a  dead  wall,  or  a  pillar, 
rather  than  encounter  the  gaze  of  their  hearers. 
Others,  again,  will  turn  their  face  hither  and 
thither,  as  if  addressing  different  parts  of  their 
congregation;  but  their  lack-lustre  and  unim- 
pressive eyes  show  that  they  are  wandering  in 
vacancy.  Half  the  force  of  preaching  is  lost  by 
this  vague  and  indiscriminate  address.  Hear 
what  is  said  by  Herbert  on  this  matter :  "  The 
country  parson,  when  he  preacheth,  procures 
attention  by  all  possible  art,  both  by  earnest- 
ness of  speech,  it  being  natural  to  men  to  think 
that  when  there  is  much  earnestness  there  is 
something  worth  hearing,  and  by  a  diligent  and 
busy  cast  of  the  eye  among  the  auditors,  with 
letting  them  know,  that  he  observes  who  marks 
and  who  not ;  and  with  particularizing  his 
speech  now  to  the  younger  sort,  now  to  the 
elder,  now  to  the  poor,  now  to  the  rich ; — this 
is  for  you,  and  this  for  you; — for  particulars 
touch  and  awake  more  than  generals."  The 
power  of  the  eyes  may  be  noticed  in  common 
conversation.  So  long  as  a  man  you  are  con- 
versing with  looks  you  in  the  face,  you  cannot 
help  listening  to  him,  whatever  nonsense  he 
may  speak.     It  is  as  if  he  held  you  by  the  but- 
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ton.  But  if  he  looks  at  the  wall,  or  out  of  the 
window,  you  are  less  able  to  attend  to  him, 
though  he  should  speak  oracles.  The  first 
thing,  then,  is  to  look  your  congregation  in  the 
face.  Consider  it  a  duty  to  get  the  better  of 
that  ill-timed  bashfulness,  which,  if  not  cor- 
rected early,  will  become  habitual.  I  do  not 
recommend  you  to  assume  a  bold  and  confident 
air,  for  that  is  unseemly  and  repulsive,  but  a 
look  of  manly  self-possession.  There  is  another 
sort  of  expression,  highly  unbecoming  in  a 
Christian  minister ;  I  mean  a  sort  of  nonchalant 
and  careless  look,  almost  as  if  the  preacher 
considered  himself  above  his  work ;  and  cared 
not  whether  his  congregation  were  the  better 
for  his  preaching  or  not.  Oh  !  how  little  does 
such  a  preacher  know  of  what  spirit  he  should 
be !  All  the  most  benevolent  and  evangelical 
feelings  should  light  up  the  countenance  of  the 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  while  he  is  declaring 
the  message  of  mercy :  he  should  mingle  the 
dignity  of  God's  ambassador  with  the  benevo- 
lence of  a  friend  or  father.  He  should  be  like 
the  minister  so  well  described  by  Dryden — 

"  Nothing  reserved  or  sullen  was  to  see, 
But  sweet  regards  and  pleasing  sanctity  ; 
Mild  was  his  accent,  and  his  action  free." 

We  all  know  this  manner,  and  probably  have 
seen  it  instanced.     The  question  is,  how  to  at- 
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tain  it.  My  chief  advice  is,  that  you  do  not 
think  of  yourself:  this  is  a  great  fault  in  a 
preacher.  To  avoid  this,  some  will  tell  you  to 
think  on  the  subject  on  which  you  are  speak- 
ing ;  there,  I  think,  they  are  wrong.  To  think 
on  your  subject  will  help  you  to  acquire  varied 
tones  of  voice,  but  not  varied  expression  of 
countenance.  I  would  bid  you  think  more  of  the 
persons  to  whom  you  are  speaking;  or  rather  to 
think  of  your  subject  with  constant  reference  to 
them.  It  is  not  enough  to  feel  that  you  have 
written,  and  are  delivering,  a  faithful  discourse 
on  Gospel  truth,  that  you  are  really  and  truly 
declaring  the  counsel  of  God;  but  think  of 
those  to  whom  you  are  delivering  it.  Do  not 
consider  whether  you  are  acquitting  yourself 
faithfully,  but  whether  they  are  listening  to 
their  profit.  Endeavour  to  look  as  deeply  as 
you  can  into  their  hearts ;  and  remember,  that 
unless  what  you  say  enters  there,  however  faith- 
ful and  able  it  may  be,  it  will  be  of  no  avail. 
Reflect,  not  only  that  you  are  God's  ambassa- 
dor, but  that  you  are  sent  to  those  who  sit 
before  you.  Feel  this,  and  your  looks  will 
show  it. 

It  will  help  you  to  acquire  this  mode  of  ad- 
dress, if  you  shape  your  discourse  a  good  deal 
in  the  first  and  second  person,  particularly  the 
latter,  and,  as  Herbert  advises,  address  your- 
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self  often  to  different  classes.  If  you  speak  to 
young  or  old,  you  naturally  cast  your  eye  round 
to  see  who  there  are  of  that  description ;  and 
this  is  partly  what  is  desired.  You  may  also  in- 
troduce such  words  as  "  observe,  mark,  attend, 
I  beg  you,"  which  you  can  scarcely  utter  with- 
out looking  earnestly  at  those  whom  you  bid 
attend. 

One  would  naturally  suppose  that,  in  respect 
to  the  matter  of  which  we  are  speaking,  the  ex- 
temporaneous preacher  would  have  the  advan- 
tage over  the  preacher  of  written  sermons ;  for 
that  the  one  would  be  able  to  look  constantly 
at  those  whom  he  addressed,  whereas  the  eyes 
of  the  other  would  be  fixed  too  often  on  his 
manuscript.  Observation  has  taught  me  that 
the  reverse  is  often  the  case ;  for  the  extempo- 
raneous preacher,  unless  he  be  a  man  of  very 
great  talent  and  self-possession,  is  obliged  to 
turn  his  whole  mind  to  his  subject;  he  can 
spare  no  portion  of  his  attention  elsewhere ; 
every  faculty  is  absorbed  in  composing  as  he 
goes  along.  Walton,  describing  Hooker's  style 
of  preaching,  says  — "  His  eyes  were  always 
fixed  on  one  place,  to  prevent  his  imagination 
from  wandering,  insomuch  that  he  seemed  to 
study  as  he  spoke."  He  states  also,  that  "  his 
sermons  were  neither  long  nor  earnest"  But 
the  preacher  who  has  the  words  of  his  sermon 
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written  before  him,  is  perfectly  free  from  em- 
barrassment on  their  account,  and  is  at  hberty 
to  give  a  part  of  his  attention  to  the  feehngs 
of  those  whom  he  addresses.  If  he  finds  them 
inattentive,  he  is  not  abashed  and  confused, 
as  the  extemporary  preacher  is  apt  to  be, 
but  goes  straight  forward,  striving  to  regain 
their  attention ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  marks 
excited  interest,  his  own  feelings  are  sympa- 
thetically moved,  and  fresh  force  is  given  to 
his  delivery.  And  again,  the  extemporaneous 
preacher  is  often  evidently  embarrassed  at  the 
close  of  his  sentences,  in  gathering  what  he  is  to 
say  next.  But  when  the  sermon  is  written,  the 
preacher  continues  confidently  to  the  end  of 
each  paragraph  ;  and  can  spare  time  to  cast  his 
eyes  round  to  mark  the  impression,  before  he 
proceeds  to  another  branch  of  his  subject. 

Such  are  the  observations  which  1  have  to 
make  on  delivery.  Its  real  power  depends,  as 
you  will  have  seen,  not  on  any  histrionic  arti- 
fices of  tone  and  posture,  but  on  "  the  strong 
graphical  expression  of  the  feelings  of  the  soul," 
pourtrayed  by  the  tone,  the  manner,  and  expres- 
sion— "  the  commanding  mind  becoming  visi- 
ble*," and  the  Christian  spirit  felt.     To  attain 

*  See  Christian  Observer,  vol.  xiv.  523. 
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which,  it  is  requisite  that  your  hearers  should 
be  convinced,  not  only  that  you  speak  the 
genuine  feelings  of  your  own  heart,  but  that 
you  speak  to  them.  Hence,  highly  important 
as  are  emphasis  and  pathos,  and  useful  as  ges- 
ture may  be,  there  is  something  even  beyond 
this  in  the  searching  and  particularizing  glance 
of  countenance.  This  is  the  "  caput  artis ;"  this 
is  that  which,  beyond  all  other  gifts,  calls  forth 
the  sympathy  of  your  hearers,  and  opens  their 
heart  to  the  reception  of  your  words. 

I  cannot  do  better  than  close  the  subject  of 
delivery  with  an  account,  given  by  Dr.  Gregory, 
of  the  effect  produced  by  the  preaching  of 
Robert  Hall,  who,  by  common  consent  of  men 
of  all  opinions,  possessed,  in  the  highest  excel- 
lence, the  essential  qualities  of  delivery.  "  From 
the  commencement  of  his  discourse  an  almost 
breathless  anxiety  prevailed,  deeply  impressive 
and  solemnizing  from  its  singular  intenseness : 
not  a  sound  was  heard  but  that  of  the  preacher's 
voice ;  scarcely  an  eye  but  was  fixed  upon  him, 
not  a  countenance  that  he  did  not  watch,  and 
read,  and  interpret,  as  he  surveyed  them  again 
and  again  with  his  ever  excursive  glance.  As 
he  advanced  and  increased  in  animation,  five 
or  six  of  his  auditors  would  be  seen  to  rise  and 
lean  forward  over  the  front  of  their  pews,  still 
keeping  their  eyes  fixed  on  him.     Some  new  or 
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striking  sentiment  or  expression  would,  in  a 
few  moments,  cause  others  to  rise  in  like  man- 
ner ;  shortly  afterwards,  still  more ;  and  so  on, 
until  long  before  the  close  of  the  sermon  it 
often  happened  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  congregation  was  seen  standing ;  every  eye 
directed  to  the  preacher,  yet,  now  and  then,  for 
a  moment  glancing  from  one  to  another ;  thus 
transmitting  and  reciprocating  thought  and 
feeling.  Mr.  Hall  himself,  though  manifestly 
absorbed  in  his  subject,  conscious  of  the  whole, 
receiving  new  animation  from  what  he  thus 
witnessed,  reflecting  it  back  upon  those  who 
were  already  alive  to  the  inspiration,  until  all 
that  was  susceptible  of  thought  and  emotion 
seemed  wound  up  to  the  utmost  elevation  of 
thought  upon  earth,  when  he  would  close,  and 
they  reluctantly  and  slowly  resume  their  seats." 
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EXTEMPORANEOUS    PREACHING. 

We  shall  not  have  fully  considered  the  subject 
of  Delivery  without  entering  upon  the  question, 
whether  it  is  best  that  sermons  should  be 
written  or  extemporaneous.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  prejudice  and  difference  of  opinion 
abroad  on  this  subject.  Some  persons  will 
leave  their  own  parish  church,  and  travel  all 
over  town  and  country,  to  hear  an  extemporary 
preacher;  while  others,  who  happen  to  have 
one  in  their  own  parish,  will  be  constantly 
complaining  of  his  extravagance  or  shallowness, 
and  wish  he  would  take  the  trouble  to  write  his 
sermons. 

By  the  term  "  extemporary,"  we  do  not  mean 
what  Johnson  says  it  is,  "unpremeditated;" 
we  only  mean  that  the  preacher  has  not  his 
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sermon  written  out.  It  is  the  custom  of  the 
French  preachers  to  mandate  their  sermons,  or 
preach  memoriter.  Indeed,  the  excellent  Mas- 
sillon  was  in  the  pulpit  nothing  more  than  an 
accomplished  actor;  every  sentence  which  he 
uttered  was  composed  and  practised  before- 
hand. His  most  celebrated  sermons  are  said 
to  have  been  announced  for  repetition,  like  a 
theatrical  performance,  and  persons  would  flock 
to  hear  him,  and  speculate  in  what  manner  he 
would  pronounce  certain  well-known  passages. 
Some  there  are  in  this  country  who  follow  the 
French  fashion,  notwithstanding  its  laborious- 
ness  and  difficulty;  others  will  get  by  heart 
the  principal  passages  of  their  sermons ;  others 
will  have  the  skeleton  only  before  them.  But 
it  is  probable  that  no  preachers  in  the  present 
day  ascend  the  pulpit  without  more  or  less 
preparation,  not  of  the  matter  only,  but  of  the 
language.  The  only  essential  for  an  extempo- 
rary sermon  is  that  the  preacher  shall  not  have 
it  set  down  on  paper  before  him. 

It  has  been  generally  asserted  that  written 
sermons  came  into  use  amongst  the  regular 
clergy  about  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  in 
opposition  to  the  violent  extemporaneous  ha- 
rangues of  the  puritans.  But  Burnet,  in  his 
History  of  the  Reformation,  speaks  of  this 
practice  having  grown  up  in  the  time  of  Henry 
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VIII.,  in  consequence  partly  of  the  danger 
which  preachers  incurred,  and  partly  of  their 
ignorance*.  "Those  who  were  licensed  to 
preach/^  he  says,  "  being  often  accused  for  their 
sermons,  and  complaints  being  made  to  the 
King  by  hot  men  on  both  sides,  they  came 
generally  to  write  and  read  their  sermons,  and 
thence  the  reading  of  sermons  grew  into  a  prac- 
tice in  this  church;  in  which  if  there  was  not 
that  heat  of  fire  which  the  friars  had  shown  in 
their  declamations,  so  that  the  passions  of  the 
hearers  were  not  so  much  wrought  on  by  it, 
yet  it  has  produced  the  greatest  treasure  of 
weighty,  grave,  and  solid  sermons  that  ever  the 
Church  of  God  had;  which  does  in  a  great 
measure  compensate  that  seeming  flatness  to 
vulgar  ears  that  is  in  the  delivery  of  them." 

The  witty  monarch,  Charles  II.,  would,  I  fear, 
come  under  the  censure  of  the  historian,  as 
being  a  "  vulgar"  hearer  of  sermons,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  following  proclamation,  ex- 
tracted from  the  statute-book  of  the  university 
of  Cambridge. 

"  Vice-Chancellor  and  Gentlemen, 
"  Whereas  his  Majesty  is  informed 
that  the  practice  of  reading  sermons  is  generally 

*  Christian  Observer,  vol.  xxxix.  164. 
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taken  up  by  the  preachers  before  the  university, 
and,  therefore,  continues  even  before  himself; 
his  Majesty  hath  commanded  me  to  signify  to 
you  his  pleasure,  that  the  said  practice,  which 
took  its  beginning  from  the  disorders  of  the 
late  times,  be  wholly  laid  aside,  and  that  the 
said  preachers  deliver  their  sermons,  both  in 
Latin  and  English,  by  memory,  without  books; 
as  being  a  way  of  preaching  which  his  Majesty 
judgeth  most  agreeable  to  the  use  of  foreign 
churches,  to  the  custom  of  the  university  here- 
tofore, and  to  the  nature  of  that  holy  exercise : 
and  that  his  Majesty's  command  in  these  pre- 
mises be  duly  regarded  and  observed,  his  further 
pleasure  is,  that  the  names  of  all  such  ecclesi- 
astical persons  as  shall  continue  the  present 
supine  and  slothful  way  of  preaching  be,  from 
time  to  time,  signified  to  him  by  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  for  the  time  being,  on  pain  of  his 
Majesty's  displeasure. 
«  Oct.  Sth,  1674.  «  Monmouth." 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  reproof  of  his 
Majesty  had  the  desired  effect,  for  the  practice 
of  writing  sermons  has  continued  from  that 
time  to  the  present.  Extemporaneous  preach- 
ing is,  perhaps,  becoming,  if  any  thing,  rather 
more  prevalent,  but  there  exists,  in  some  quar- 
ters, something  of  the  old  feeling  against  it. 
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Perhaps  it  would  be  correct  to  say,  that  this 
question,  like  most  others,  is  commonly  decided 
according  to  the  general  bias  of  people's  minds : 
those  who  are  fond  of  things  as  they  are,  like 
the  common  mode  of  writing  sermons,  and 
those  who  are  inclined  to  novelty,  prefer  extem- 
poraneous discourses. 

Before  considering  the  respective  merits  of 
the  two  modes,  it  will  be  well  to  notice  one  cir- 
cumstance which  should  not  be  omitted  in  the 
estimate ;  and  that  is,  that  those  preachers  who 
adopt  the  extemporaneous  mode  are,  for  the 
most  part,  if  not  clever  men,  at  least  pains- 
taking and  ambitious  to  excel :  so  that  you  can 
scarcely  form  a  judgment,  whether  the  general 
adoption  of  that  style  would  be  advisable  or 
not,  from  the  success,  whatever  it  may  be,  of 
the  few.  Those  persons  who  frequent  churches, 
where  they  may  hear  extemporary  preachers, 
would  not,  perhaps,  be  content  to  "  sit  under" 
every  parish  priest  who  should  preach  in  the 
same  way.  There  is  already,  in  too  many  per- 
sons, an  impatience  of  mediocrity  of  talent  in 
the  pulpit,  which  is  any  thing  but  a  favourable 
sign  of  religious  feeling.  Would  not  this  feel- 
ing be  increased,  and,  perhaps,  spread  into  new 
quarters,  if  every  parochial  clergyman  were  to 
attempt  to  preach  extempore  ? 

The  truth  is,  that,  in  order  to  extemporize 
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powerfully  on  any  subject,  it  requires,  that  the 
mind  be  intently  fixed,  and  the  feelings  concen- 
trated, upon  it.  When  a  preacher  has  chosen 
one  of  the  grand  and  pregnant  principles  of 
religion,  if  he  be  a  man  of  ordinary  talent,  and 
have  some  practice  in  his  art,  he  will  probably 
be  able,  by  an  extemporaneous  discourse,  to 
rivet  the  attention  of  the  hearers,  and  to  com- 
mand their  feelings.  This  is  the  secret  of  the 
eloquence  of  some  itinerant  preachers.  The  sub- 
limity of  the  subject  compensates  for  all  defects. 
But  these  highly  interesting  subjects  cannot  be 
dwelt  on  every  Sunday  by  the  same  preacher 
before  the  same  congregation ;  and  even  if  they 
could,  they  must  lose  much  of  their  interest  by 
repetition.  A  missionary,  travelling  from  place 
to  place,  may  effectually  move  the  various  con- 
gregations which  he  addresses,  by  speaking  on 
these  spirit-stirring  topics;  but  the  parochial 
minister  is  obliged  every  week  to  furnish  new 
subjects,  and  fresh  matter,  and  appropriate 
illustrations ;  and  it  is  not  hkely  that  he  should 
feel  in  the  same  intense  manner  on  subjects  of 
minor  importance,  as  he  would  if  he  were 
speaking  on  the  grand  principles  of  religion. 
If  he  spoke  as  his  impulse  led  him,  he  would 
perhaps  find  himself  running  into  precisely  the 
same  train  of  argument  and  exhortation  as  he 
had  used  on  the  preceding  Sunday.     The  ques- 
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tion,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into  this,  not 
whether  extemporaneous  speech  be  more  forci- 
ble or  no,  nor  whether  an  unwritten  sermon  be 
preferable  to  a  written  one  considered  abstract- 
edly ;  but  whether  by  extemporaneous  or  writ- 
ten discourses,  a  parochial  minister  of  the 
Church  of  England  will  most  edify  his  congre- 
gation, during  a  ministry  of  many  years. 

On  this  point  the  general  question  must 
mainly  depend.  Let  the  preacher  be  a  man 
not  only  of  exalted  piety  and  unaffected  zeal, 
but  of  clear  head,  lively  imagination,  and  reten- 
tive memory,  so  as  to  have  the  contents  of  the 
sacred  volume  at  his  command ;  let  him  be  free 
from  all  embarrassment  of  manner,  clear  in  the 
arrangement  of  his  matter,  and  perfectly  fluent 
in  his  speech, — such  a  man  may  do  what 
he  pleases.  Whether  he  write  his  sermons  or 
deliver  them  unwritten,  they  cannot  fail  of 
captivating  and  moving  his  hearers.  But  we 
are  describing  a  Paul  or  an  Apollos,  or  at  least 
such  a  preacher  as  appears  but  once  in  an  age. 
How  many  will  you  find  in  any  church,  sect,  or 
persuasion,  who  will  answer  this  description  ? 
And  if  any  of  these  qualifications  be  wanting  in 
a  considerable  degree,  the  power  of  his  preaching 
will  be  in  a  great  measure  lost.  Let  the  preacher 
be  clear-headed,  fluent,  and  pious,  but  let  him 
want  constitutional  warmth  or  lively  imagina- 
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tion,  and  his  extemporaneous  discourse  will  not 
be  one  jot  more  interesting  than  if  it  were  writ- 
ten ;  or  if  he  wants  fluency  of  speech,  if  he 
hesitates  and  stammers,  and  his  words  and  sen- 
timents are  doled  forth  with  evident  embarrass- 
ment ;  or  if  he  is  constantly  obliged  to  refer  to 
his  notes,  and  is  thinking  of  what  comes  next, 
more  than  of  what  he  is  saying ;  or  if  he  uses 
over  and  over  again  the  same  expressions, — in 
all  these  cases  the  hearers  either  experience  an 
uncomfortable  feeling  of  anxiety,  or  a  sensation 
approaching  to  contempt.  Or  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  speaks  fluently  enough,  but  it  is  plain 
that  his  discourse  is  learnt  by  heart,  and  re- 
peated as  a  lesson,  it  is  looked  upon  by  the 
congregation  as  a  sort  of  fraud  practised  upon 
them,  and  the  intended  effect  of  extemporaneous 
preaching  is  destroyed ;  for  its  principal  charm 
consists  in  the  words  flowing,  or  at  least  seem- 
ing to  flow,  fresh  and  pure  from  the  heart. 

Now  I  believe  that  nine  at  least  out  of  ten 
extemporaneous  preachers  fall  into  the  errors 
and  difficulties  described  ;  and  in  all  such  cases 
the  greater  part  of  the  congregation  would 
prefer,  and  be  more  edified  by,  a  good  plain' 
written  sermon.  When  a  sermon  is  well  written, 
and  delivered  in  an  earnest  and  feeling  manner, 
the  attention  of  the  hearers  is  fixed  solely  on 
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the  meaning ;  they  are  not  distracted  by  anxiety 
lest  the  preacher  should  come  to  a  stand ;  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  they  in  admiration  of 
his  fluency ; — both  of  which  feelings  interfere 
very  much  with  the  profitable  reception  of  a 
discourse.  They  know  also  that  what  is  spoken 
is  the  speaker's  deliberate  opinion ;  whereas  a 
man  who  clothes  his  ideas  in  unpremeditated 
language  will  often  blurt  out  a  good  deal  of 
nonsense.  "  Many  foolish  things,"  says  an  old 
writer,  "  fall  from  wise  men,  if  they  speak  in 
haste,  and  be  extemporal.''  "  Nothing  great," 
says  South,  "  ought  to  be  ventured  upon  with- 
out preparation ;  but,  above  all,  how  sottish  it 
is  to  engage  extempore,  where  the  concern  is 
eternity !" 

Great  complaints,  however,  are  made,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  the  monotonous  and  uninteresting 
tone  with  which  clergymen  are  apt  to  read  their 
sermons.  To  this  I  answer,  let  no  clergyman, 
on  any  account,  read  his  sermon  ;  let  \\m\  preach 
it.  The  monotonous  tone  of  voice,  into  which 
readers  commonly  fall,  arises  from  a  circum- 
stance noticed  by  Dr.  Bell :  "  The  difficulty  of 
learning  to  read"  (he  says)  "  is  that  while  with 
the  voice  we  are  pronouncing  one  part  of  the 
sentence,  with  our  eyes  we  are  looking  forward 
to  another ;  to  which  may  be  added,  that  at  the 
same  time  we  are  gathering  the  meaning  of  the 
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whole  sentence  in  the  mind."  It  is  obvious 
that  this  objection  does  not  apply  to  preaching 
your  own  composition.  Tlie  monotony  of  read- 
ing is  attributable  to  the  circumstance  of  not 
knowing  what  is  coming ;  you  cannot  venture 
to  use  an  impassioned  tone  of  voice,  because 
you  cannot  tell  whether  the  words  which  follow 
will  bear  you  out,  or  whether  you  may  not  come 
to  a  lame  and  impotent  conclusion,  and  fall  into 
the  predicament  described  by  Horace, 

Amphora  coepit 
Institui  ;  currente  rota  cur  urceus  exit  I 

But,  when  what  you  are  pronouncing  is  your 
own  composition,  and  consequently  you  know 
what  is  coming,  and  begin  a  sentence  with  the 
same  feeling  and  train  of  thought  with  which 
you  composed  it,  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  give  full  scope  to  the  tones  of  your 
voice ;  nay,  you  may  do  it  with  more  free- 
dom than  if  you  had  to  search  for  words,  and 
were  apprehensive  of  breaking  down.  Never- 
theless it  must  be  confessed,  that  preachers  are 
too  apt  to  carry  with  them  the  reading  tone 
into  the  pulpit.  All  that  I  contend  for  is,  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  this ;  it  may  be  cor- 
rected with  care,  and  therefore  does  not  form  a 
vahd  objection  against  written  sermons.  Are 
there  not  many  preachers,  whose  names  I  need 
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not  mention,  who  always  fill  their  churches, 
and  rivet  their  hearers'  attention,  and  exercise  a 
perfect  dominion  over  their  feelings,  yet  have 
every  word  of  their  sermons  penned  before 
them.  Why  may  not  you  do  the  same  ?  what 
would  you  wish  to  do  more  ? 

On  the  whole,  then,  you  will  perceive  that  T 
am  in  favour  of  written  discourses  in  a  parish 
pulpit.  I  would  rather  say,  that  I  am  well  satis- 
fied with  the  present  state  of  public  opinion  on 
this  subject^.  Extemporaneous  preaching  is  not 
required  of  a  clergyman  ;  but  if  he  chooses  to 
preach  in  that  style,  and  does  it  well,  few  people 
will  blame  him.  The  choice  is  left  to  his  own 
discretion,  and  knowledge  of  his  own  powers. 
Some  who  are  naturally  bold,  confident,  and 
ardent  in  disposition,  and  fluent  and  voluble  in 
speech,  will  cultivate  the  extemporary  style; 
others  who  have  less  power  of  speech,  more 
diffidence,  a  nicer  perception  perhaps,  and  habits 
of  closer  investigation  and  reasoning,  will  prefer 
the  written  mode.  In  some  the  very  sight  of  a 
congregation  would  be  likely  to  excite  a  warmth 
of  feeling,  and  corresponding  warmth  of  expres- 
sion, which  would  never  have  occurred  to  them 
in  their  study.  In  others  the  same  spectacle 
would  awe  their  senses,  confuse  their  mind, 
and  take  away  even  the  power  of  speech.   I  will 

See  Christian  Observer,  vol.  iii.  5.34. 
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not  attempt  to  judge  between  these  two  classes 
of  ministers,  or  pronounce  which  are  most  useful 
in  their  vocation.  Doubtless  God  raises  up 
proper  instruments  for  the  edification  of  His 
Church,  and  bestows  on  them  their  proper  gifts, 
which  they  are  bound  to  cultivate  for  the  good 
of  others'.  While,  therefore,  we  earnestly  covet 
the  best  gifts,  let  us  chiefly  "  follow  after  cha- 
nty*." 

But  though  well  satisfied  with  the  discretion 
allowed  to  preachers  in  this  matter,  I  cannot 
say  that  I  admire  the  way  in  which  that  dis- 
cretion is  exercised.  The  pulpits  generally  se- 
lected for  extemporaneous  preaching  are,  unfor- 

'  Some  preachers  adopt  a  semi-extemporaneous  style  ;  that 
is  to  say,  they  write  part  of  their  sermon,  and  leave  a  part  to 
be  composed  at  the  time  of  delivery.  If  any  one  finds  this 
mode  most  suitable  to  his  powers,  he  is  right  to  adopt  it ;  but 
I  never  (but  once)  met  with  one  who  seemed  to  me  to  preach 
80  impressively  in  this  way,  as  others  whose  sermons  are  either 
entirely  written  or  entirely  extemporary  :  yet  I  have  often 
observed  an  occasional  off-hand  remark  made  very  happily. 
Thus  Bishop  Hall  says,  "  In  my  poor  and  plain  fashion  I 
penned  every  word,  in  the  same  order  as  I  hoped  to  deliver  it, 
although  in  the  expression  I  listed  not  to  be  a  slave  of  sylla- 
bles." 1  think  this  better  than  the  premeditated  extemporizing 
of  a  part  of  the  sermon.  When  a  part  is  written  and  a  part 
extemporaneous,  the  inherent  faults  of  the  two  styles  appear 
more  plainly  by  the  contrast ;  the  former  appears  formal,  the 
latter  vague  and  loose.  I  may,  however,  possibly  have  been 
unfortuuat«  in  the  specimens  which  I  have  heard. 
*  1  Cor.  xiv.  2. 
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tunately,  just  those  which  are  least  calculated 
for  it.  An  extemporary  preacher  will  usually 
establish  himself  in  a  populous  town,  with  a 
view  to  preach  before  a  large  congregation  : 
whereas  the  most  suitable  places  for  his  style 
are  remote  villages,  where  two  or  three  only  are 
gathered  together.  Here  the  preacher  feels 
himself  superior  to  his  flock,  and  labours,  con- 
sequently, under  no  embarrassment  or  want  of 
confidence.  Here  a  sensible  and  pious  clergy- 
man, without  high  talent,  may  use  the  extem- 
poraneous mode  with  great  advantage,  especially 
in  lectures ;  for  in  them  deep  reasoning  is  not 
required,  nor  any  thing  but  elementary  teaching. 

I  will  add  a  few  rules  which  may  be  of  use 
if  you  desire  to  obtain  the  art  of  preaching  or 
lecturing  extempore. 

In  speaking,  as  in  most  other  things,  excel- 
lence can  rarely  be  attained  unless  you  begin 
early. 

**  Adeo  in  teneris  adsuescere  multum  est." 

The  following  are  the  unpublished  opinions  of 
one  of  the  chief  orators  *  of  the  present  day. 
They  refer  to  the  education  of  a  young  lawyer. 
"The  beginning  of  the  art  (he  says)  is  to 
acquire  the  habit  of  easy  speaking,  and  in  what- 

'  Lord  Brougham. 
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ever  way  this  can  be  had  (which  individual  in- 
clination or  accident  will  generally  direct,  and 
may  safely  be  allowed  to  do)  it  must  be  had." 

"  Now  I  differ  from  all  other  doctors  of  Rhe- 
toric in  this,  I  say,  let  him  first  learn  to  speak 
easily  and  fluently, — as  well  and  as  sensibly  as 
he  can,  no  doubt, — but,  at  any  rate,  let  him 
learn  to  speak.  This  is  to  eloquence  or  good 
public  speaking,  what  the  being  able  to  talk,  in 
a  child,  is  to  good  grammatical  speech.  It  is 
the  requisite  foundation,  and  on  it  you  must 
build.  Moreover,  it  can  only  be  acquired  young; 
therefore  let  it  by  all  means,  and  at  any  sacri- 
fice, be  got  hold  of  forthwith.  But  in  acquiring 
it,  every  sort  of  slovenly  error  will  also  be  ac- 
quired. It  must  be  got  by  a  habit  of  easy  tvrit- 
ing, — which,  as  Windham  said,  ])roves  hard 
reading, — by  a  custom  of  talking  too  much  in 
company,  by  speaking  in  debating  societies  with 
little  attention  to  rule,  and  more  love  of  saying 
something  at  any  rate,  than  saying  any  thing 
well.  I  can  even  suppose  that  more  attention 
will  be  paid  to  the  matter  in  such  discussions 
than  the  manner  of  saying  it ;  yet,  still,  to  say 
it  easily — ad  libitum — to  be  able  to  say  what 
you  choose, — what  you  have  to  say, — this  is  the 
first  requisite  ;  to  acquire  which  every  thing  else 
must  be,  for  the  present,  sacrificed.  The  next 
step  is  the  grand  one, — to  convert  this  kind  of 
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easy  speaking  into  chaste  eloquence ;  and  here 
there  is  but  one  rule,  which  I  do  earnestly  en- 
treat your  son  to  set  daily  and  nightly  before 
him,  the  Greek  models." 

These  able  remarks,  though  addressed  to  a 
young  lawyer,  will,  with  certain  qualifications, 
apply  to  a  young  clergyman.  It  may  not  be  so 
absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  "  get  hold  of" 
the  art  of  speaking  "  at  any  sacrifice/'  still  it  is 
well  worth  his  while  to  take  great  pains  to  do 
so.  During  the  course  of  his  academical  career, 
opportunities  of  speaking  amongst  his  equals 
will,  doubtless,  occur.  If  there  is  a  good  debat- 
ing society,  he  will  do  well  to  belong  to  it,  with 
a  view  to  exercise  himself  in  speaking.  And  one 
thing  I  would  here  beg  you  to  observe,  which 
is,  that  on  all,  even  the  most  trivial  occasions, 
whether  in  writing  a  letter  or  conversing  with  a 
friend,  you  should  avoid  using  quaint  and  un- 
couth expressions,  for  it  will  be  very  difficult  to 
unlearn  them :  you  should  acquire  the  habit  of 
expressing  yourself,  not  with  pedantic  precision, 
but  in  good  grammatical  language.  With  regard 
to  the  use  of  the  Greek  models  (valuable  as  they 
are)  perhaps  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  and  other 
parts  of  Scripture,  will  claim  an  equal  share  of 
the  preacher's  attention, — if  it  be  merely  as 
models  of  eloquence.  There  is  one  rule,  to 
which  the  writer  of  the  foregoing  remarks  has 
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not  adverted,  and  that  is, — that  a  young  speaker 
in  a  debating  society,  or  elsewhere,  should  make 
a  point  of  taking  the  side  in  the  debate  to  which 
his  own  opinion  really  and  truly  inclines,  and 
use  such  arguments  as  he  believes  to  be  sound 
and  just.  No  habit  is  worse,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  for  any  orator,  but  certainly  for  one  pre- 
paring himself  for  the  pulpit,  than  to  adopt 
either  side  of  an  argument  for  the  sake  of  show- 
ing ingenuity.  Sincerity  is  the  soul  of  pulpit 
eloquence.  Indeed  every  orator  loses  much  of 
his  influence,  if  it  be  suspected  that  he  speaks 
other  sentiments  than  those  which  he  believes 
to  be  true.  A  vain  speaker  is  bad  enough,  but 
an  insincere  one  is  intolerable. 

There  are,  however,  many  young  men,  who, 
from  one  cause  or  other,  go  through  school  and 
college  without  ever  having  attempted  to  ac- 
quire the  art  of  speaking,  and  consequently, 
when  they  come  to  man's  estate,  have  it  en- 
tirely to  learn.  Possibly  this  may  be  your 
case  at  the  present  time,  and  you  may  feel 
anxious  now  to  remedy  the  deficiency,  and 
acquire  the  art  of  extemporaneous  preaching. 
I  think  you  are  quite  right  if  you  do  feel 
this  wish,  for  you  may  find  it  an  effectual 
means  of  promoting  the  Gospel ;  but  I  will  not 
promise  you  the  same  success  as  if  you  had 
begun  earlier.   Burnet  advises  a  young  preacher 
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to  "  talk  freely  to  himself  on  subjects  suited  to 
the  pulpit,  and  to  study  to  give  his  thoughts  all 
the  heat  and  flight  above  them  that  he  can. 
By  a  very  few  years'  practice  of  two  or  three 
such  soliloquies  a  day,  chiefly  in  the  morning, 
when  the  head  is  clearest,  and  the  spirits  are 
liveliest,  a  man  will  contract  great  easiness  both 
in  thinking  and  speaking."  If  you  adopt  this 
plan,  it  would  be  prudent  to  begin  the  exercise 
of  your  talent  in  some  small  country  church, 
where  you  will  be  able  to  speak  out  with  greater 
freedom  than  before  an  educated  audience.  This 
is  important ;  because  if  you  should  fail  the  first 
time,  you  might  not  easily  pluck  up  courage  to 
make  a  second  attempt,  but  a  successful  debut 
would  give  you  confidence  to  proceed. 

The  following  is  an  approved  recipe  for 
learning  to  speak  extemporaneously.  First 
make  a  sermon.  Do  not  steal  it,  or  borrow  it, 
or  buy  it,  but  make  it ;  then  write  it  out  legibly, 
leaving  every  other  page  a  blank ;  then  write  on 
the  blank  pages  a  short  abstract  or  abbrevia- 
tion, setting  it  down  opposite  the  original. 
Having  prepared  your  sermon  in  this  manner, 
you  must,  when  you  enter  the  pulpit,  double 
down  the  sermon  itself,  and  preach  from  the 
abstract,  filling  up  the  blanks  from  your  re- 
collection :  which,  as  the  sermon  was  composed 
by  yourself,  you  will  probably  not  find  much 
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difficulty  in  doing.     Should  your  memory  fail, 
you  must  have  recourse  in  the  next  place  to 
your  invention ;  should  both  prove  treacherous, 
you   must,  as  a  last  resource,   turn   to   your 
manuscript  which  was  doubled  down ;  and  as 
it  is  written  opposite  the  abstract,  you  will 
be  able  to  find  it  immediately.     But  the  know- 
ledge that  you  have  the  sermon   to   refer   to 
in   case   of  accidents,  will,   it  is  hoped,  give 
you  confidence  enough  to  proceed  without  it. 
When  you  have  done  this  several  times,  and 
find  that  there  is  no  difficulty  about  it,  you 
may  then  venture  to  try  your  wings  without  so 
much  support,  and  preach  from  the  abstract 
only,   without  the   sermon   to   refer  to  ;    and 
having  become  by  this  time   tolerably   fluent 
and  confident,  you  will  be  able  to  supply  from 
your  own  resources  whatever  has  escaped  your 
memory.     Gradually  your  abstract  will  become 
shorter  and  shorter,  until  at  last  a  few  notes  of 
some  of  the  principal  arguments  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  recal  to  your  mind  the  subject  of  your 
discourse  :    and   then   you   will   have  become 
what  will  be  generally  considered  an  accom- 
plished extemporary  preacher.    A  very  fluent 
speaker   assured   me   that  he  had  learned   to 
preach  extempore  by  the  foregoing  plan.     Re- 
collect, I  do  not  say  you  will  be  able  to  preach 
at  all  better  in  this  way,  than  if  you  wrote 
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your  sermons  down,  and  preached  them  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  However,  there  is  no  harm 
in  having  the  power ;  you  may  use  it  or  not,  as 
you  hke. 

Indifferent,  however,  as  you  may  be  to  ex- 
temporary preaching  in  your  ordinary  pulpit 
ministration,  I  do  strongly  advise  you  to  get 
the  faculty  of  lecturing  or  expounding  Scripture 
extemporaneously,  for  you  will  find  it  very 
useful  on  many  occasions,  in  the  school-room 
and  the  cottage,  if  not  in  the  pulpit.  And,  after 
all,  I  do  not  know  whether  you  may  not,  in  this 
way,  learn  to  preach  extempore,  more  easily, 
and  satisfactorily,  than  by  any  of  the  other 
methods  which  I  have  suggested  \ 


POSTSCRIPT. 

It  is  remarked,  that  Postscripts  generally  con- 
tain the  most  important  matter  in  the  letter.  I 
cannot  leave  off  without  reminding  you,  in  con- 
clusion, that  all  the  rules  of  rhetoric,  unsancti- 
fied  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  worse  than  useless. 
The  most  eloquent  sermon  ever  preached,  if 
unaccompanied  by  the  Spirit  of  Grace,  is  but 
"as   sounding  brass    or   a  tinkling   cymbal." 

»  See  Letter  XXV. 
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My  subject  has  led  me,  perhaps  too  exclu- 
sively, into  mechanical  details  ;  and  I  may 
have  seemed  to  attach  too  great  importance 
to  them.  Yet  I  hope  I  have  not  lost  sight 
of  that  principle,  which,  after  all,  is  the  most 
practically  important,  namely,  the  influence 
which  the  Divine  Spirit  must  exercise,  to  ren- 
der your  most  earnest  preaching  profitable. 
If,  unfortunately,  in  my  eagerness  after  less 
important  matters,  I  may  have  appeared  to 
wander  from  this  great  truth,  let  my  last  words 
remind  you  to  "  be  instant  in  prayer**  for  God's 
blessing  on  your  Christian  labours.  '*  The 
effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man 
availeth  much.**  If  you  forget  all  the  rest,  re- 
member  this. 


THE    END. 


Gilbert  &  Rivinoton,  Printers,  St.  John's  Square,  London. 
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